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Acclaimed by Press on Coast to Coast Tour of 30 
Concerts Prior to Rejoining Metropolitan Opera 
for Her Fourth Consecutive Season 


LOS ANGELES 

The singer has a voice individual and sensuous, ample of 
body and rich in color.—Examiner 

A lovely voice of bell-like quality.—Times 

SAN FRANCISCO 

GRACE MOORE DAZZLES EYES, PLEASES EARS .... 
OPERA STAR CAPTIVATES AUDIENCE, = (Headline) 


Vews 











We were more conscious of the adorable dimples that archly 
commented on the phrase than of the pallid ingenuousness 
of Debussy’s music.—Redfern Mason in the Examiner 


SACRAMENTO 
Her voice is a pure soprano, very clear and sweet. It has a 


lilting. ear-taking quality that goes straight to the emotions 
of the heart.—The Bee 
PORTLAND 
MISS MOORE WINS AND HOLDS HER HEARERS 
—— (HEADLINE) 
The outbursts of applause assumed 
portions.—Oregon Daily Journal 
OPERA STAR SPARKLES WITH YOUTH AND BEAUTY 
(HEADLINE) 
Morning Oregonian 








“ovation-like” pro- 


Portland Loved Her. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The golden voiced and golden haired diva of the Metro- 

politan was in superb voice and sang a well planned program. 
Post 





KANSAS CITY 


GRACE MOORE RARE DELIGHT TO A CAPACITY 
AUDIENCE 





Miss Moore’s audience was delighted with everything she 
did and gave her cause to add encore after encore. 











(HEADLINE) 
A decidedly musical audience, too, and obviously thrilled by 
the subleties of the singer’s art.—Kansas City Times 
ROANOKE 
For the music lovers in attendance the occasion was one of 
thrilling reality without need for any stage or story book 
make-believe effort. As genuine as the moon was the artistry 
of the singer and the enjoyment of the audience. 





Sunday Star 

Concert-goers enjoy feasting their eyes on lovely Grace 

Moore .... a picture that would appeal to any connoisseur 

. refreshing, unusual, inspirational.—Herald 

CINCINNATI 

A beautiful voice of lyric quality . .. . quality 

shading and phrasing may be listened to with full pleasure. 

Enquirer 
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BRUNO WALTER IS 
FETED AS LEADER 
OF PHILHARMONIC 


Noted German Conductor 
Returns to New York for 
Seven Weeks’ Engagement 
—Gabrilowitsch Wel- 
comed in Concerts at Head 
of Same Organization — 
Boston Symphony and Na- 
tional Orchestral Society 
Also Provide Programs— 
Mannes Forces Play at 
Metropolitan Museum 


FTER an absence of seven years, 
Bruno Walter returned to New 
York to conduct the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony for seven weeks. His first con- 
certs were received with enthusiasm. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch was a feted guest 
conductor of three concerts with the 
same orchestra. Serge Koussevitzky 
led his Boston forces in a pair of con- 
certs. David Mannes’s orchestral forces 
played two programs to immense audi- 
ences in the Metropolitan Museum. 


Bruno Walter's First Concerts 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 14, evening. The program: 

Concerto Grosso No. 6 in G Minor... Handel 

Symphony in B Flat Major 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major 

Bruno Walter’s return to New York, 
after an absence of seven years, in 
which his fame had grown abroad as 
conductor of the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
concerts and of opera in London, Ber- 
lin, Salzburg and Paris, found him in 
charge of a far better orchestra than 
when he was guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony in 1923-24 and 
1924-25. But he was unable to achieve 
his best results at his first concert, 
notable as it was in some respects, be- 
cause of lack of adequate time for re- 
hearsal. Mr. Walter arrived only the 
day before this concert. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
at his first concert some of his lively 
accelerations of tempi and quick con- 
trasts of dynamics led to spotty playing 
and a suggestion of scurry, without the 


(Continued on page 109) 





Music Chair Created for Malipiero in 
Famous Venetian Conservatory 


(Special to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


VENIcE, Jan. 20.—The Conservatorio 
Benedetto Marcello, one of the most fa- 
mous of Italy’s conservatories of music, 
has recognized a native son in establish- 
ing a Master Class in composition to be 
given by G. Francesco Malipiero be- 
ginning late next month. Malipiero will 
continue to live at Asolo, where he has 
made his home for almost ten years, 
and come to Venice for his classes. The 
noted composer will deliver lectures and 
will give critical examination to the 
compositions of his students. 

Naturally the class will be only for 
graduate students. It is hoped that 
holders of awards, such as the Guggen- 
heim Fellowships and Pulitzer scholar- 
ships in music, will come to Venice for 
postgraduate study under Malipiero. 


Edited by 


Founded in 1898 by Joun C. Freunp 





Notables at Chicago Banquet | 





Kaufman and Fabry 


Seen at the Head of the Speakers’ Table During the Recent Banquet of the National Civic Music 

Associations in Chicago Are, Left to Right, Claudia Muzio, Soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera; 

Samuel Insull, President of the Opera; Dema Harshbarger, President of the Civic Concert Service, 
inc., and George Engles, Managing Director of the NBC Artists Service 





Sup ervia’s Carmen Is Feature 


of Opera Fortnight i in Chicago 








MANTEL TEL WUUTTAEUDU EEE 
HICAGO, Jan. 20.— Widely heralded 
as a true Spanish exponent of “Car- 

men,” the debut of Conchita Supervia 

brought about the first performance of 
the Bizet work by the Civic Opera 
forces in two years on Jan. 18. The 

combination of the favorite opera and a 

new star touched the public fancy. The 

audience was one of the largest of the 
season. 

Mme. Supervia returns as a mature 
artist to the organization with which 
she sang as a very young girl in 1916. 
The Carmen which she offers is plainly 
an authentic one. She plays the casta- 
nets with remarkable skill and dances 
convincingly. Her touches of realism 
are all apt and to the point. 

The Supervia voice is described as a 
mezzo coloratura. In the lower reg- 
ister the organ has the dusky quality 
which best defines the Gypsy passions 
and character. Its facility was re- 
vealed in the Seguidilla, and throughout 
there was manifest a warm, attractive 
quality of tone. Though not of great 
power, the voice carries well and easily 
sustained its part in the ensembles. 


UUUUDLUEU CALA DE ETAT TENA 


Vivid Dramatic Portrait 


In her dramatic portrayal, Mme. 
Supervia stresses the cigarette girl’s 
elementalism. She makes her a crea- 
ture of unbridled impulse, sleek, sultry, 
sensuous, abandoned, yet not without 
native cunning in the exercise of her 
physical charms. The public was at- 
tracted by the new Carmen, and the 
recalls were numerous and applause 
cordial. 

Due to the sudden indisposition of 





MTEL LALLA EERE Td 


René Maison, Antonio Cortis was called 
upon to sing Don José on short notice, 
without rehearsal, and for the first 
time in French. In spite of these handi- 
caps, Mr. Cortis rang up a high record 
vocally. It was a pity, however, that 
he was made ridiculous by being sent 
on the stage in a costume that would 
almost have accommodated another 
singer of his size. 

John Charles Thomas returned to the 
company to sing the Toreador, a role 
in which he made an eye-filling im- 
pression and held up the performance 
for its longest interruption of the eve- 
ning after the celebrated aria. 

Leola Turner was an excellent and 
sympathetic Micaela. Octave Dua’s 
clever characterization made one of the 
smugglers stand out briefly but point- 
edly. Thelma Votipka and Louise Bern- 
hardt sang beautifully in the card 
scene, and in the other roles there was 
good work on the part of Desire De- 
frere, Jean Vieuille, and Edouard Cot- 
reuil. Emil Cooper conducted. 

A brilliant production of “Gioconda” 
on Jan. 7 restored to the Civic Opera 
stage a grandiose and enthusiasm- 
breeding work, of a type of which the 
few. 

A fine cast helped to carry the per- 
present repertoire perhaps contains too 
formance to popularity. Rosa Raisa 
has always been a regal figure in the 
title role. She was in admirable vocal 
condition on this night, and her vari- 
ous exhibitions of power and ascents of 
the upper register had a suitable accent 
of the heroic. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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STOKOWSKI GIVES 
NOTABLE SLAVIC 
AND WAGNER LISTS 


Conductor of Philadelphia 
Orchestra Introduces Sym- 
phonies by Lopatnikoff and 
Prokofieff and Stravinsky 
Concerto with Dushkin— 
Rarely Impressive Pro- 
gram of Excerpts from 
“Tristan” and “Ring” 
Given with Elsa Alsen, 
Paul Althouse and Curtis 
Students as Soloists 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 
8-9 concerts, had a fresh innovation ar- 
ranged by Leopold Stokowski. This 
took the form of a different symphony 
for Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, the remaining program num- 
bers being identical. On Friday ‘the 
Symphony No. 1 of Lopatnikoff was 
given and on Saturday the Prokofieff 
Symphony No. 3, both having local pre- 
mieres. 

The Lopatnikoff work was dull and 
hardly above Kapellmeistermusik. Tt 
showed a trained craftsmanship im 
construction, but has little melodic or 
emotional inspiration. 

The Prokofieff Symphony, im four 
movements, is excessively cacophononus, 
abounding in harsh combinations and 
fortissimi in the brass. The thematic 
material is derived from the compos- 
er’s opera “The Flaming Angel,” ap- 
parently one of the lost angels, this im- 
candescent seraph! 

Stravinsky’s Concerto in D for vio- 
lin and orchestra was the solo number. 
Samuel Dushkin negotiated the mani- 
fest difficulties of the work with great 
facility, and was called upon to dis- 
play virtually all the resources of vio- 
lin playing, which he did with neatness 
and ease. Gregor Fitelberg’s “Polish 
Rhapsody,” with its source im folk 
tunes and a feeling for the mazurka 
always underlying it, was charmingly 
read. There was a splendid fmale m 
Tchaikovsky’s tone-poem, “Francesca 
da Rimini.” 


20. — The 
for its Jan. 


Wagnerian Program Impresses 


A Wagnerian carnival drew an oaur- 
mented audience to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, which has a larger seat- 
ing capacity than the Academy, for the 
Jan. 15-16 concerts, which were also 
broadcast on Saturday night. It was 
a magnificent occasion, one of the mem- 
orable achievements’ of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and Mr. Stokowski. It 
is possible mefely to mention the long 
list. The first half was devoted to al- 
most the entire second act of “Tris- 
tan,” with Elsa Alsen, Paul Althouse, 
and Rose Bampton as soloists. The long 
scene was sung with vocal finesse and 
roused an ovation. 

The second part gave a conspectus 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Toscanini, Wonder-Worker, and His Magic Wand 3 





























N these times of heated controversy about the conductors of the symphony 

orchestras, one detail of Arturo Toscanini’s art has been universally 
admired by other conductors as well as by the musicians who play under 
him and by the critics and the public. This has been the illustrious Italian’s 
technique with the baton. In some quarters his beat has been referred to 
as unorthodox but no one has questioned its clarity. These interesting 
sketches by Grant Reynard, showing characteristic attitudes of the maestro 
on the podium, were made in Carnegie Hall and are said to have pleased 
Mr. Toscanini. 


The artist, who was born in Grant Island, Nebraska, and studied in ail 


Chicago, is represented in various collections, including the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, the Library of Congress and the Goff Museum at 
Harvard, as well as in the private collections of Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Thornton Wilder, John Henry Hammond, and others. 
He has exhibited in many galleries and was represented in a group of 
American etchings selected by the American Federation of Arts to tour 
Italy a year ago. 
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MOLINARI CONDUCTS 
CLEVELAND FORCES 


Rome Conductor Is Guest 
with Orchestra—* Pop” 
Series Launched 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—During the 
midwinter absence of Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Bernardino Molinari came to Cleveland 
for the first time, to lead the orchestra 
in the regular symphony concerts of 
Jan. 14 and 16. 

Mr. Molinari prepared a program 
wholly new to the repertoire, including 





Corelli's Concerto Grosso, No. 8; 
Haydn’s E Flat Major Symphony, 
Respighi’s “Roman Festivals.” Mme. 


Mary Molinari, the conductor’s wife, 
who is an accomplished soprano, sang 
a recitative and aria by D’Astorga and 
Scarlatti’s “The Violets,” with accom- 
paniment for orchestra transcribed by 
Mr. Molinari, and César Franck’s “Noc- 
turne.”’.- 

In his two appearances the Roman 
conductor was well received. The con- 
certo was played with splendid vitality 
in the string choirs, and with extraordi- 
nary sweetness and expression by the 
soloists, Josef Fuchs, Kalman Reve and 
Victor de Gomez. Leon Machan played 
the cembalo, and Vincent Percy the 
organ. 

The Haydn had delicacy and gave 
clear indication of the conductor’s sense 
of form, emphasized by the omission of 
pauses between the movements. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Mr. Molinari was wise in devoting the 
first part of the program to works re- 
quiring restraint, a quality not pre- 
dominant in Respighi’s “Festivals.” 
The last-named work was played with 
precision and power, and was received 
by the audiences with enthusiasm for 
the performance, if in some cases with 
reservations about the value of the 
musie and in others a lack of percep- 
tion of its humor. 

Mme. Molinari has modesty and grace 
and sang with good style. She displays 
real musical perception and her voice 
blended well with the orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


Ringwall Leads Popular Lists 


Rudolph Ringwall, the assistant con- 
ductor, led the Cleveland Orchestra in 
its first popular symphony concert at 
Severance Hall on Thursday night, Jan. 
7. Half the seats in the hall were 
priced at fifty cents. The concert was 
so well received that the management, 
to meet the demand, was obliged to 
schedule a second event of the same 
type for Jan. 21, with Mr. Ringwall 
again conducting. Music by Svendsen, 
Schubert, Liszt, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Saint-Saéns and Sibelius made up the 
first program. For the second popular 
concert Mr. Ringwall selected the 
Overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” the 
Prelude and “Love-Death” from Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan and Isolde’; Tchaikov- 
sky’s Overture, “1812”; works of Tu- 
rina, Bizet and Wolf-Ferrari, and the 
“Polovtsian Dances” of Borodin. 

Mr. Ringwall conducted the Cleveland 
Orchestra at Severance Hall on Jan. 
13, in a late afternoon concert lasting 
one hour, the fourth in the University 
Series, played for the benefit of the 
students and faculty of Ohio Colleges. 
The program included two movements 
from Deems Taylor’s Suite, “Through 
the Looking Glass,” celebrating the 
anniversary of Lewis Carroll’s birth; 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, and “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice” by Dukas. 

The Cleveland Trio, maie up of 
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New Philharmonic Conductor and 
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His Family 








© Neofat-Fotag, Berlin 


Bruno Walter, Eminent German Conductor, Who Assumed the Leadership of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony on Jan. 14, Is Here Seen 
with His Family in Berlin. Mme. Walter (Left) and a Daughter, Lotte, Who Is a Singer, Accompanied the Conductor to America. Another 
Daughter, Greta, Is at the Right. Mr. Walter Ends His Tenure in New York in the Last Week of February 





Beryl Rubinstein, piano, Josef Fuchs, 
violin, and Victor de Gomez, ’cello, gave 
the fourth of seven evening concerts of 
the season in the Chamber Music Hall 
of Severance Hall on Jan. 12. These 
artists achieve style and finish in en- 
semble and unity in interpretation 
which their individual excellences would 
suggest. Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms were played to a genuinely 
appreciative audience. 
MARGARET ALDERSON 





Boston Symphony Receives $20,000 
Bequest From Late Judge Cabot 
Boston, Jan. 20.—The public be- 

quests of Judge Frederick Pickering 

Cabot, chairman of the board of trust- 

ees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

who died on Jan. 6, were made known 
on Jan. 15 when his will was filed for 
probate in the Suffolk County Court. 

The sum of $20,000 was bequeathed to 

the Boston Symphony and a like sum 

to the Judge Baker Foundation, of 

which he was the head. W.J.P. 


Louis de Serres Succeeds d’Indy as 
Schola Head 


Louis de Serres has been named di- 
rector of the Paris Schola Cantorum, 
succeeding Vincent d’Indy, who died 
recently. He founded the Schola with 
d’Indy and for thirty-three years was 
assistant director. 








MOUNTAIN LAKEs, N. J., Jan. 20.— 
Gena Branscombe conducted a festival 
of Christmas music given by the Mac- 
Dowell Club of Mountain Lakes on 
Dec. 18. The club ensemble assisted. 


STOKOWSKI TO GIVE CHAVEZ BALLET 





Will Lead Premiere with 
Philadelphia Opera 
Company 


Mrs. William C. Hammer, direc- 
tor and general manager of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, has 
announced that Leopold Stokowski will 
conduct the world-premiere of Carlos 
Chavez’s Mexican ballet, “H. P.” with 
the company on March 31. 

After reading hundreds of opera and 
ballet scores during the last few months, 
Mr. Stokowski has selected the Mexi- 
can composer’s ballet. The scenery for 
the unusual work has been designed by 
Diego Rivera, the celebrated Mexican 
painter. 


Conductor to Visit Mexico 


Mr. Stokowski left for New York on 
Jan. 18 to sail the next day for Cuba, 
where he will appear as guest conductor 
of the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra. 
He will then go to Mexico City and over 
the mountains to the village of Tehu- 
antepec. Here he will spend a num- 
ber of weeks in the study of native 
dances and folklore. Mr. Stokowski 
said that he might bring back some na- 
tive dancers for the Philadelphia pro- 
duction. The choreography will be un- 
der the direction of Catherine Little- 
field, premiere danseuse of the com- 
pany, who will visit Mexico in February 
to secure local color. 

The subject and locale of the Chavez 
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work were briefly outlined by Mr. Sto- 
kowski, who said that the title was an 
abbreviation for “Horse-Power,” and 
that “the ballet is intended to convey 
the shifting emotional and spiritual ex- 
periences that follow climatic changes.” 

“The work is in four parts or epi- 
sodes,” he explained. “The first opens 
on board a steamship leaving New 
York for Southern waters. The dancers 
are disclosed in the smug, inhibited 
climate of a New York winter. Grad- 
ually, as the ship enters warmer 
waters, temperamental inhibitions be- 
gin to disappear. 

“In the second episode the passengers 
have almost forgotten the steel-edged, 
jagged life of the North as they ap- 
proach the tropics, and the third part 
takes them ashore in a tropical land. 
The music of the first two episodes is 
inclined to the abstract, but it is marked 
by definite rhythms. 

“In the third episode the music 
grows completely languorous and sen- 
suous. The joy of sitting in the 
warmth with no work to do is ex- 
pressed as if the feeling of sunshine 
were coursing in the veins. A fanci- 
ful incident in which tropical fruits, 
bunches of bananas, great clusters of 
grapes and oranges are impersonated 
by the dancers, follows. 

“The closing episode takes the pas- 
sengers back on shipboard and into 
the North of prohibition and machine 
civilization, and again the music grows 
abstract.” 
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The Burrell Collection of Wagneriana Comes to America 


Fascinating History of the Unique Treasure Which Has Been Acquired 
by Mrs. Bok—Old Controversies May Be Settled by Documents 
Now in Philadelphia Bank Vaults 
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By Dr. Pau. STEFAN 


OUBTLESS most readers of 

American newspapers are fa- 

miliar with the story of how 

the great Wagner collection 
which was secretly gathered during 
many years by the late Mrs. Willough- 
by Burrell has been brought to the 
United States. Mrs. Mary Louise Cur- 
tis Bok last year purchased this rare 
collection, which is of fabulous value, 
after it had lain in concealment for 
many years in England. No announce- 
ment was made until nearly a year 
later. The collection was brought to 
America with the utmost secrecy and 
carefully stored away in the deepest 
vaults of a leading Philadelphia bank- 
ing institution. 

The details of the history of the col- 
lection, though they have had much pub- 
licity in the last few months, are per- 
haps not so well known to American as 
to European musicians. I shall, there- 
fore, devote this article to a summary 
of the vicissitudes which befell the 
_treasures before their purchase, and 
also to a few of the perplexing and dis- 
puted matters to which the documents 
in this collection may hold the key. 


Mrs. Burrell’s Rare Biography 


Since the beginning of this century, 
not much has been written about the 
late Mrs. Burrell, who belonged to one 
of the leading families of Britain and 
was very wealthy. In 1898 a hundred 
copies of the first volume of her pro- 
posed biography of Richard Wagner 
were privately printed. 

The volume soon became one of the 
rarities of the bibliophile. I know only 
two persons who have ever had a copy 
of this work in their hands. One of 
these was the late Viennese music critic, 
Dr. Richard Batka, who was also the 
author of a number of opera librettos. 
During the war his copy of the book 
disappeared, together with all the rest 
of his personal property—no one seems 
to know how or where. 

The other owner of a copy was the 
German musicologist, Dr. Julius Kapp, 
the author of a much-read biography 
of Wagner and of other works, and 
long the dramaturge of the Berlin 
State Opera Unter den Linden, where 
he is now associate director. Dr. Kapp 
has long been known as opposed to the 
official Bayreuth tradition about Wag- 
ner’s life. But, in placing himself 
among the opposition, he has not acted 
out of any desire for sensation or to 
be considered “individual.” His motive 
was simply the conviction that the tra- 
ditional picture of Wagner as sanc- 
tioned by Bayreuth was not complete 
or entirely correct. Dr. Kapp will play 
a further part in the story of the Bur- 
rell collection, to be related later. 


A Work of Ambitious Plan 


It is obvious that Mrs. Burrell had a 
far more ambitious project in mind 
than the publication of one volume on 
Wagner, which moreover brings the 
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life of the composer down to only his 
twenty-second year. At this age Wag- 
ner was no more than an undoubtedly 
gifted musician; he had not at that 
time revealed himself as a creator of 
truly new and significant works. If he 
had died at this age, his name would 
be entirely unknown to fame today. 

Mrs. Burrell, in her first volume, 
therefore had no opportunity to set 
down facts concerning any disputed 
phases of the composer’s life and work. 
But in another direction she undoubt- 
edly made a very great contribution. 
Her true life-work consists in having 
found and assembled her famous col- 
lection, which was to have been the 
source material for her ambitious Wag- 
ner biography. She gave to this labor 
the work of a lifetime, a great deal of 
time and money. Her search was, 
moreover, attended by unusual fortune. 
The fruit of her efforts is truly amaz- 
ing. Only two of her discoveries are 
enough to demonstrate this. 


Minna Planer’s Letters 


American readers are probably fa- 
miliar with the main outlines of the 
story of how Mrs. Burrell discovered 
the whereabouts of Wagner’s step- 
daughter. She had heard that an old 
lady in a small Saxon city had a piano 
on which Wagner had played. She 
traveled to the place in search of it. 
In talking with the owner, she was im- 
pressed by the noticeable reserve and 
apparent suspicion of the woman, who 
scarcely wished to tell. her name. 
Finally, however, being persuaded to 
talk, the latter revealed that she was 
no other than Natalie Planer, daughter 
of Wagner’s first wife, Minna. It will 
be remembered that when Wagner, at 
the age of twenty-three, married Min- 
na, an actress four years older than 
himself, she brought her nine-year-old 
daughter to live with them. The child 
was known to the world as Minna’s 
“sister.” 

Natalie had kept many letters 
written by Wagner to Minna. She had 
returned many of these to the com- 
poser after his separation from her 
mother, but had kept abort a hundred 
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At Left, Minna Planer, 
First Wife of Richard 
Wagner, the Story of 
Whose Life with the 
Composer Will Be Il- 
luminated When the 
Contents of the Bur- 
rell Collection Are 
Made Public. At Right, 
Richard Wagner with 
Cosima, His Second 
Wife. Her Share in 
the Publication of His 
Autobiography, Which 
Is the Subject of Much 
Controversy, May Pos- 
sibly Be Cleared Up by 
the Documents Pur- 
chased by Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok 


which seemed to 
her most impor- 
tant. These price- 
less records Nata- 
lie, after long ne- 
gotiations, finally 
consented to sell to 
Mrs. Burrell. These 
now repose in the 
Philadelphia vaults, 
awaiting the biog- 
rapher who will re- 
veal their contents 
to the world. 

One of the chief 
treasures of the 
collection is a copy 
of the original 
draft of Wagner’s 
autobiography. Ev- 
erybody knows that 
this work, in its 
final form, was published in 1911. It 
is based on the manuscript which Wag- 
ner dictated to Cosima, his second wife, 
during their residence in Switzerland. 

Wagner researchers believed that 
they could find certain deviations in 
this manuscript from other docu- 
ments on the composer’s life. These 
deviations were explained by the 
theory that Wagner had altered facts 
somewhat out of consideration for the 
woman to whom he dictated the work. 
But, not long after its publication, a 
number of persons expressed the opin- 
ion that Frau Cosima, far from act- 
ing merely as a secretary, had touched 
up the manuscript in various places. 

In this connection, the history of the 
volume, though it is now generally 
known, will bear retelling here, as it 
has an important place in the con- 
troversies which arose. Fifteen copies 
of the first draft of the book were 
privately set up at Basle with the as- 
sistance of the philosopher, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, in the printer’s shop owned 
by one Bonfantini. All of these copies 
were given by Wagner to close 
friends. Even in Bayreuth there is 
only one of the copies—that which 
Wagner gave to Franz Liszt, the father 
of Cosima. 

Bonfantini was an Italian, and did 
not know German; and it was for this 
very reason that he was sought out 
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and entrusted with the printing of the 


book. Nevertheless, Bonfantini was 
clever enough to perceive that the book 
had great value, and he therefore 
struck off a sixteenth copy, which he 
kept for himself. This priceless copy 
Mrs. Burrell was able to buy for her 
collection. 


Controversies over Wagner Volume 


All these matters have been the sub- 
ject of considerable publicity, but from 
this point on the true facts about the 
autobiography are shrouded by mys- 
tery. Certain persons, who have seen 
the copy in the Burrell collection, have 
stated that it contains only three sec- 
tions, instead of the four which appear 
in the official version, and that it 
brings the story of the composer’s life 
only up to the year 1861, whereas the 
published version extends to 1864. In 
addition, Mrs. Burrell’s copy is said in 
places to have a quite different text 
from the book published in 1911. A 
famous controversy centres about the 
allegation that the Burrell copy be- 
gins with the words, “I am the son of 
Ludwig Geyer.” If these facts were 
proved beyond a doubt, they would lend 
support to the theory that the auto- 
biography, as it is known today, had 
been revised by Frau Cosima. 

Fortunately, I am in a position to 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Paris Votes Additional Subsidies for Music 


Opera Houses and Orchestras Are 
Given Stipends by Municipality 


By GiLBert CHASE 


ARIS, Jan. 10.—The latest de- 
velopment as regards the op- 
eratic situation in the French 
capital is that the Municipal 
Council of Paris has voted a 

subsidy of 1,500,000 francs to be divided 
among the four national theatres of the 
city, which include, of course, the 
Opéra and the Opéra-Comique. The 
former is to receive the sum of 600,000 
francs ($24,000), while to the latter 
400,000 francs ($16,000) have been 
allotted. 

This act on the part of the City of 
Paris may be taken as a broad hint to 
the National Government that it is not 
providing for its theatres as adequate- 
ly as might be desired. It is perhaps 
hoped that, by setting an example, the 
Government may be induced to assume 
its full share of responsibility in the 
matter, if not by further direct aid, 
then at least by alleviating the present 
burden of taxation, which weighs 
heavily upon the theatrical and musi- 
cal world. The Government has, in fact, 
been considering a plan for decreasing 
the taxes on theatrical entertainments 
and concerts, and the new regulations 
may soon take effect. 

Municipal Theatre Proposed 

In addition to extending a helping 
hand to the national theatres, the City 
of Paris has also made additional pro- 
vision for its own municipal theatres, 
which include two lyric houses, the 
Trianon-Lyrique and the Gaité-Lyrique. 
Of these, the former is the more impor- 
tant artistically. It provides operatic 
fare of the lighter sort, with an occa- 
sional excursion into the realm of 
grand opera. Its repertoire is made up 
largely of such works as Gounod’s 
“Mireille,” Planquette’s “Les Cloches 
de Corneville,” Messager’s “Vero- 
nique,” Lecocq’s “Fille de Mme. Angot” 
and Adam’s “Si j’etais Roi.” Thus its 
main task is to uphold the tradition of 
French light opera. 

But it appears that the City of Paris 
has more ambitious ideas with regard 
to a municipal lyric theatre. One of 
the municipal councillors has brought 
forward a proposition for the establish- 
ment of a municipal lyric theatre, sub- 
ventioned by the city, whose repertoire 
should be on a par with those of the 
Opéra and Opéra-Comique. In fact, it 
is proposed that the two national houses 
should assist the municipal newcomer 
by the loan of works from their reper- 
toires. This project has been recom- 
mended for further study, and the mat- 
ter will doubtless receive further con- 
sideration in the near future. 


Symphonic Groups Subsidized 

In handing out its subsidies, the City 
of Paris did not forget the symphonic 
societies, which are also supposed to be 
provided for by the government, and 
which are also badly in need of assis- 
tance. The Concerts Lamoureux, the 
Concerts Colonne and the Concerts du 
Conservatoire each received a subsidy 
of 25,000 francs ($1,000). 

It may seem strange that Paris, 
which in other respects spares no pains 
to make an attractive display for the 
benefit of the foreign visitor, does not 
concentrate all its available resources 
upon the formation of a single orches- 


tra which could become. a matter of 
pride to the city—and to the country— 
as well as a source of attraction to the 
foreigner. 


Many Guest Leaders Heard 


One may be permitted to doubt, how- 
ever, whether any orchestra can be de- 
veloped to its maximum efficiency under 
the policy of inviting numerous guest 
conductors every season. Last season 
some ten guests appeared at the head 
of the Paris Symphony, while sixteen 
have been announced for this season. 
With regard to technical achievement, 
the orchestra leaves something to be de- 
sired. It has given some noteworthy 
performances this season under the 
baton of Monteux, and it has also given 
some performances of decidedly uneven 
quality. 

Among the new works introduced to 
Paris by the various orchestras this 
season were Filip Lazar’s Concerto 
Grosso No. 1, Alexandre Tansman’s 
Toccata and Four Polish Dances, 
Theodore Szanto’s Second and Third 
Symphonic Suites, a Harpsichord Con- 
certo by Wilhelm Maler, Louis Gruen- 
berg’s “The Daniel Jazz,” Prokofieff’s 
Andante for Strings, Hindemith’s Con- 
cert Music, Stravinsky’s Violin Con- 
certo, Roussel’s Symphony in G Minor, 
Georges Migot’s “Le Livre des Dance- 
ries,” a Violin Concerto by Rudolf 
Mengelberg, Jean Rivier’s “Ouverture 
pour une operette imaginaire” and 
“Cinq mouvements brefs,” Maurice 
Jaubert’s “Le Jour” and Igor Marke- 
vitch’s “Rebus” (Suite de ballet). 


Operatic Schedules Lack Novelty 


As regards the operatic activity for 
the season thus far, there is not a 
great deal to report. During October 
the Opéra produced two new works in 
a double bill, ““La Duchesse de Padoue” 
by M. le Boucher, and “La Vision de 
Mona” by L. Dumas, both of which 
have been described in these pages. 
Massenet’s “Esclarmonde” was revived 
on Nov. 11. Darius Milhaud’s “Maxi- 
milien,” originally announced for pro- 
duction during December, is now sched- 
uled for production. 

At the Opéra-Comique, where M. 
Louis Masson now presides as sole di- 
rector, the first novelty of the season 
was a revival of Cimarosa’s delight- 
ful opéra bouffe, “Le Mariage Secret.” 
This was followed (on Nov. 17) by the 
presentation on a single bill of two 
strongly contrasted works, “La Belle 
de Haguenau,” a comic opera by Mau- 
rice Fouret, and “La Danse pendant 
le Festin,” a lyric drama by Marius- 
Francois Gaillard. Neither of these 
works was completely new, the former 
having first seen the footlights at the 
Trianon-Lyrique, and the latter having 
been produced at the Exposition of 
Decorative Arts held in Paris a few 
years ago. 

During December the Opéra-Comique 
gave a number of gala performances, 
featuring Chaliapin in Massenet’s “Don 
Quichotte” and Rossini’s “Le Barbier 
de Seville.” Two gala performances of 
“Tristan and Isolde” (on Nov. 25 and 
Dec. 20), produced without cuts and 
sung by German artists under the con- 
ductorship of Von Hoesslin, were given 
before sold-out houses. 











Manuel, Paris 


A Scene from “La Belle de Haguenau,” Comic Opera by Maurice Fouret, Recently Produced at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique 





Milhaud’s New Opera “Maximilien” 
Brings Woes of Emperor to Stage 





Historical Work Based on 
Werfel Drama, in World 
Premiere at Paris Opéra, 
Proves Episodic Chronicle 
of Ill-Fated Mexican 
Ruler 


By Gucpert CHASE 


ARIS, Jan. 15.—Darius Milhaud’s 

historical opera “Maximilien” was 
given its world premiere at the Paris 
Opéra on Jan. 6. The opera is in three 
acts and nine scenes, each scene being 
preceded by a brief orchestral prelude. 
The libretto is an adaptation, made by 
R. S. Hoffmann and Armand Lunel, of 
the chronicle play “Juarez und Maxi- 
milian” by Franz Werfel, the Austrian 
poet, novelist and dramatist. 

The action takes place in Mexico in 
1865 and deals with the final phases of 
the struggle between the Emperor 
Maximilian and the rebel leader Juarez, 
ending in the betrayal, capture and 
execution of Maximilian. Although the 
sinister influence of Juarez dominates 
the course of the drama, he never actu- 
ally appears on the stage, the final 
curtain going down just as he is about 
to make his triumphal entry into Quere- 
taro, acclaimed by the populace as their 
liberator. 


Libretto Is Episodic 

There is no lack of human and dra- 
matic interest in the story of that un- 
fortunate and misguided idealist Maxi- 
milian of Hapsburg, but the weakness 
of the libretto and the defects of the 
music are so glaring in Milhaud’s opera 
that one cannot accept it as an ade- 
quate treatment of the subject. 

To meet the requirements of the 
composer, Werfel’s text has been re- 
duced to a mere verbal skeleton, de- 
void of all literary interest. The action 
is unfolded in an episodic and sketchy 
manner, offering no opportunity for 
dramatic development. Only once are 
the emotional possibilities of a situ- 
ation developed in a manner calculated 
to make a real impression, and that is 
in the duet of Maximilian and his wife, 
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Carlotta, in the second act, when the 
Empress is about to leave for Europe 
to seek aid for her husband’s cause. 
But half the effect of this scene is lost 
because the orchestra fails to support 
the singers with music of any signifi- 
cance. 


Score Lacks Salient Qualities 


Milhaud’s music, besides being ex- 
tremely trying to the ear, has no dis- 
cernible connection with the subject of 
the opera. I do not refer to the fact 
that the composer makes scarcely any 
attempt to give a definite local color to 
his music by the employment or imi- 
tation of Mexican folksong. We may 
feel that a golden opportunity was 
thereby thrown away, but the loss 
would be less keenly felt if the music 
had real power and dramatic fitness. 
Lacking this, the persistent cacophony 
of Milhaud’s score is merely irritating. 

The story, with its brilliant Euro- 
pean Court set against the background 
of the picturesque native life and exotic 
scenery, offers ample opportunity for a 
colorful spectacular display, and it is 
only as a spectacle that “Maximilien” 
can be said to offer the slightest attrac- 
tion. But it-is doubtful if this factor 
alone will be enough to keep it alive 
very long. 


A Satisfying Cast 


Milhaud’s vocal line is for the most 
part dry and spasmodic. The artists 
called upon to interpret the work in- 
cluded André Pernet, duly impressive 
in the title role; Germaine Lubin, visu- 
ally and vocally satisfying as the 
Empress Carlotta; Marisa Ferrer, a 
charming Princess Salm-Salm; José de 
Trevi, who traced a fine portrait of the 
Mexican general Porfirio Diaz; R. Gilles 
as the traitor Colonel Lopez, Endréze 
as Counsellor Hertzfeld, Singher as 
Maréchal Bazaine and Narcon as Cardi- 
nal Labatista. 

Francois Ruhlmann conducted with 
complete authority, his composure un- 
disturbed either by the disconcerting 
incoherency of the score or the signs 
of protest from the audience. 
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Carlo Edwards 
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N Nov. 17, 1920, a “new” tenor 
made his first appearance in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The opera 
was Boito’s “Mefistofele,” which had 
not been sung there for more than a 
decade. Not many persons in the audi- 
ence had ever heard of the young tenor, 
in spite of the fact that he had been 
singing since 1914. Caruso was the 
reigning favorite with Metropolitan au- 
diences, and there was no foreknowl- 
edge of the tragedy which was to fol- 
low during the next August, robbing 
the opera-going public of one of the 
brightest stars that ever shone for it. 
The young debutant had, therefore, 
rather difficult problems to face: he was 
unknown in this country and he was 
singing in a house where there was al- 
ready a prime favorite. Added to this, 
in Boito’s version of the Faust legend, 
interest centers in the personality of 
Mephistopheles rather than in Faust 
himself. 


When a New Star Rose 


The programs gave the young ter >r’s 
name as Beniamino Gigli. The audience 
listened with rapt attention to Adamo 
Didur’s fine singing of the impressive 
Prologue in the Heavens. Then the 
scene changed to the market place and 
after the drinking chorus and the 
Easter Sunday procession two charac- 
ters walked quietly onto the stage. 
They were Faust and his pupil Wagner; 
the singers were the new tenor and 
Angelo Bada. Steady and unperturbed, 
Gigli sang his opening phrases about 
the snows of winter disappearing 
in the soft spring sunlight. It is not a 
difficult passage. It lies in the middle 
of the voice and goes neither very high 
nor very low. There are sixteen meas- 
ures, and then Faust is interrupted by 
the returning crowd, which comes to 


of Gigli Is 
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dance on the public square. It was 
enough, however, and New York knew 
that a new star had arisen. 

When, in the following scene, Mr. 
Gigli sang the well-known aria “Dai 
Campi,” if there had been any doubt 
in anyone’s mind, there was none from 
then on. The short love passage with 
Margherita over the well in the garden 
scene repeated the triumph. It was 
again repeated after “Forma Ideal, 
Purissima” in the Greek scene and the 
short but difficult final scene. The new 
tenor had “arrived.” 


A Future Celebrity Rolls Pills 


Gigli’s story is like that of many 
other eminent singers. He is a scion 
of the people, of the stratum of so- 
ciety whence most geniuses spring, the 
class which depends upon the things it- 
self can do and not upon those which 
its forebears have done. His father 
was a druggist in the little town of 
Recanati in Italy, and for six years the 
young man whose voice was to thrill 
music lovers the world over rolled pills 
and mixed nostrums in his father’s 
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Boyhood Dream Which Came True 
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Carlo Edwards 

A Half Dozen of Beniamino Gigli’s Famous Roles 
in Which He Has Won Plaudits from Audiences 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and in Other 
Famous Theatres in Many Countries: Upper 
Row, Left to Right, Nemorino in Donizetti's 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” Don Ottavio in Mozart's 
“Don Giovanni,” Andrea Chenier in Giordano’s 
Opera of That Name and Vasco da Gama in 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine.” Below, Left, Enzo 
in Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” the Role in Which 
the Noted Tenor Made His Operatic Debut, 
and, Right, Edgardo in Donizetti's “Lucia di 

Lammermoor” 


shop. There was no soda fountain nor 
candy counter in that drug store! 

“T could fill a prescription now!” de- 
clared the singer recently, “though it 
is more than twenty years since I 
passed my last one over the counter. 
My father had high hopes of me as a 
rising young chemist!” 

Everybody in Italy sings. The chances 
of a really fine voice not being discov- 
ered are, therefore, comparatively re- 
mote. While still attending to his du- 
ties in his father’s shop, young Gigli 
had risen to be soloist in one of the 
local churches. Finally, in 1907, he 
went to Rome and became a pupil of 
Rosati at the Conservatory. His des- 
tiny was already decided. 


A Widely Applauded Singer 


There followed years of study with 
different masters, interrupted by the 
compulsory two years of military ser- 
vice. Then in 1914 came his stage de- 
but. The place was Rovigo, the opera 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” The success of 


© Mishkin 


the young tenor was instantaneous. 
Immediately the largest opera houses 
in Italy were demanding his services, 
and a succession of triumphal appear- 
ances followed in Turin, Palermo, Bo- 
logna, Rome and Naples. Finally, the 
highest ambition of all good Italian 
singers came to him. He sang at La 
Scala! It is in memory of his first 
operatic role that Gigli named his son 
Enzo. 

A list of the different countries 
where Gigli has sung reads almost like 
a catalog of the stamp collection of 
which he is so justly proud—and of 
which more later. Eighteen Italian 
cities have applauded him. Elsewhere in 
Europe, he has been heard in Paris, 
Monte Carlo, Madrid and Barcelona in 
Spain; and Lisbon in Portugal. German 
cities where he has appeared included 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden and Bres- 
lau. He has sung in Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, 
Zurich and London. 

Below the Equator, Gigli has ap- 
peared in Buenos Aires and Rosario di 
Santa Fe in the Argentine, in Monte- 
video in Uruguay and in Rio de Janeiro 
and Saéd Paulo in Brazil. He has also 
appeared in Havana. 

Concert appearances have been made 
all over the United States and the 
Canadian cities which have heard him 
include Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. He has sung in opera, be- 
sides New York, in Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Cleve- 
land, Atlanta, Rochester, White Plains, 
Hartford, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Inherited Many “Caruso Roles” 


After the sudden illness of Caruso, 
which resulted in his retirement after 
the fatal performance of “La Juive” on 
Christmas Eve, 1920, it was natural 
that many of that singer’s roles at the 
Metropolitan should fall to the new 
tenor. Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” 
which had never been sung at the Met 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Gives New Works in Novel Settings 
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dish Premieres of Monte- 
iezzi’s “Notte di Zorai- 
ma” and dé Falla Ballet 
Are Features of Winter 
S e a s.o n — Repertoire 
Operas Restudied Under 
Able Direction of John 
Forsell, Noted Baritone— 
Many Concerts Given 






TOCKHOLM, Jan. 10.— The cur- 

rent season at the Royal Opera 
House here, which opened in October, 
has been rich in novelties. Italo Mon- 
temezzi’s one-act opera “La Notte di 
Zoraima,” which had its American 
premiere recently at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, and de 
Falla’s ballet “El Sombrero de Tres 
Picos” have both had first local per- 
formances. Pfitzner’s “Das Herz,” and 
a comic opera by Raoul Laparra, 
“L’illustre Pregona,” are among the 
novelties to be heard during the season. 

Besides these more unusual items, 
the regular repertoire has undergone 
several changes and renovations. Early 
in the season an entirely new produc- 
tion of “Tannhauser” (in the Paris 
version) was given with fresh scenery 
and costumes. Tchaikovsky’s “Pique 
Dame” was also completely recast. 
With its striking new settings by the 
Opera’s able scenic designer J. Jon- 
And, this work constituted one of the 
outstanding events of the year. Sig- 
nificant among the cast were Mme. 
Palson-Wettergren as the old countess, 
Brita Herzberg as Lisa, and the dis- 
tinguished tenor, Stockman, as Her- 
mann. 


Striking New Scenery 


Mr. Jon-And likewise designed sce- 
nery for the productions of “La Notte 
di Zoraima” and “E] Sombrero de Tres 
Picos.” His simple modern settings 
are a welcome innovation, inasmuch as 
they prove once and for all the ineffec- 
tiveness of those dowdy and over- 
stuffed stages which are, unfortunately, 
ordinarily associated with the operatic 
tradition. The Stockholm Opera is 
noted for its modern staging methods. 

Due largely to the knowledge and 
taste of its director, John Forsell, the 
historic opera house has become an in- 
ternational centre for the performance 
of a great variety of works. Mr. For- 
sell, who has held the post of director 
since 1924, is well-known as a baritone 
and has sung with the opera com- 
panies of many lands. During the sea- 
son of 1909-10 he joined the forces of 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, where he sang leading roles. His 
acquaintances with foreign countries 
has given him an international view- 
point. The roster of the Stockholm 
company boasts the names of many 
distinguished foreign artists, among 
them Nanny Larsen-Todsen, soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan, and 
Kipras Petrauskas, Lithuanian tenor. 


Company on Tour 


The company has made its cus- 
tomary tours of the Baltic republics 
this year, having been particularly well 
received in Helsingfors, where a num- 
ber of performances were given. 

The concert season in Stockholm has 
been a very active one. 


The perform- 











Text & Bilder, Stockholm 


John Forsell, Noted Baritone, Director of the Stockholm Opera 
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Text & Bilder, Stockholm: 
The Historic Stockholm Opera House in Which Distinguished 
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Artists from Many Lands Appear 





Almberg & Preintz, Stockholm 
Setting Designed by Jon-And for the Production of de Falla’s Ballet “El Sombrero de Tres Picos” 
Given by the Corps of the Stockholm Opera 


ances of the Konsertféreningen series 
have included the works of many local 
composers of ability. Among the most 
enthusiastically received of these were 
the Two Pieces for Orchestra by Oskar 
Lindberg, and three works for chorus 
and orchestra by Moses Pergament, 
who is music critic of the Svenska 
Dagbladet. Many chamber music con- 
certs have also been heard this year, 
on the programs of which have ap- 
peared, in addition to the usual round 
of standard compositions in this idiom, 
such novelties as the Quartet with 
piano Op. 6 of Wolf-Ferrari. Artists 
of international renown heard in Stock- 
holm this season have included Jacques 
Thibaud, Toti dal Monte, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky and Alfred Cortot. 


Opera by Richard Hageman to Have 
Premiere in Freiburg 


The world-premiere of Richard Hage- 
man’s opera, “Tragedy in Arezzo,” will 
be given at the Freiburg Opera on Feb. 
15. The work, which is based on the 
play “Caponsacchi,” will have a second 
performance on the following day at 
the Miinster Opera. 


METROPOLITAN NAMES 
CAST FOR “BOCCANEGRA” 





Verdi Opera to Have North American 
Premiere on Jan. 28, with 
Tibbett in Title Role 


General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza has announced that the first 
performance in North America of 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra,” an opera 
in a prologue and three acts, with a 
libretto by Piave and Boito, will be 
given by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany on Thursday evening, Jan. 28. 

The cast will be headed by Lawrence 
Tibbett in the title role. The other 


parts are assigned as follows: Maria 
Boceanegra, Maria Miiller; Jacopo 
Fiesco, Ezio Pinza; Gabriele Adorno, 
Giovanni Martinelli; Paolo Albiani, 


Claudio Frigerio; Pietro, Paolo An- 
anian; a Captain, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
and a Maid, Pearl Besuner. 

The opera has been musically pre- 
pared and will be conducted by Tullio 
Serafin. The chorus has been trained 
by Giulio Setti; the stage direction is 
by. Alexander Sanine. The scenery has 
been designed and painted by Camillo 
Parravicini. 


BANNING OF ALIEN 
MUSICIANS URGED 


Hearings on Johnson Bill 
Held Before House 
Committee 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.— Hearings 
were recently held here by the House 
Committee on Immigration on the 
Johnson Bill, to construe the contract 
labor provisions of the immigration 
law with reference to foreign instru- 
mental musicians. The chief witness on 
behalf of American union members was 
President A. C. Hayden, of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Musicians, who 
represented the national organization. 
Mr. Hayden made a strong plea for the 
protection of many thousands of un- 
employed native players. 

The bill before the committee (H. R. 
53), introduced by Representative 
Royal C. Johnson of South Dakota, 
purposes to put instrumental musicians 
under the contract labor clause of the 
immigration law, and construe the 
word “artist” to mean “only instru- 
mental musicians of distinguished merit 
and ability.” 





Provisions of Bill 


It provides that, in order to be ad- 
mitted to the country, a musician’s pro- 
fessional engagements shall be “of a 
character requiring superior talent and 
technique” and “fixed and definite as to 
time and place.” His departure from 
the United States upon termination of 
his contract must also, according to 
this measure, be “satisfactorily assured 
by bond or otherwise, as the Secretary 
of Labor may determine.” 

ALFRED T. MARKS 


Lily Pons to Sing in White Plains 
Performance by Metropolitan 


Lily Pons will be again presented to 
a Westchester audience when the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company gives the sec- 
ond opera in its White Plains series at 
the County Centre on Friday evening, 
April 8, the date scheduled for the com- 
pany’s spring appearance in White 
Plains. The opera will be announced 
later. 
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MIDWINTER CALLS THE TUNE FOR HAPPY ARTIST FOLK 


With a Favorite Pet, Law- 
rence Tibbett Is Seen in a 
Moment of Leisure Between 
His Film Engagements in 
California. The Famous Bar- 
itone Recently Rejoined the 
Metropolitan Opera and Will 
Sing There the Title Role in 
the First Performance in 
This Country of Verdi's 
“Simone Boccanegra’’ on 
Jan. 28 
Setzer, Vienna 
Maria Jeritza in the Title Role of Suppé’s Opera-Comique “Donna Juanita,’ Which 
Has Recently Created Gaiety Among Patrons of the Metropolitan Opera. This 
Engaging Costume Is Only One of Many Disguises Which the Brilliant “Hero” 
Assumes During the Somewhat Complicated Course of the Operetta 


Elisabeth Rethberg, 

with a Cherished 

‘ Companion Snapped 

as She Arrived on the 

Europa on Jan. 22 to 

Rejoin the Metropoli- 
tan Opera 


Below, Hazel Ger- 

trude Kinscella, a 

Pe ‘ Well - Known Figure 

International in the Piano Educa- 

Waving a Greeting to the New York Skyscrapers, Sigrid Matja von Niessen-Stone, Mezzo-Soprano, Formerly of tional Field, Visits 

Onegin, Famous Contralto, with Her Little Son Peter, Re- the Metropolitan Opera, and Now a Noted Voice Teacher the Brussels Flower 

turns on the Europa to Make an Extended Concert Tour of in Berlin, Is Seen with Her Two Grandsons on a Recent Market on a Recent 
the United States Holiday in England Tour of Europe 








Newcomers 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Sonia Sharnova rose in splendid 
style to the demands of the role of 
La Cieca. She, too, had something of 
the heroic both in bearing and voice. 
Her first-act aria displayed admirable 
vocal resource, with a particularly 
grateful passage of lovely mezza-voce 
singing. It is to be hoped that her 
success will induce the management to 
give her further opportunity of this 
sort. 

Cyrena Van Gordon embodied the 
grand manner in her portrayal of 
Laura. This, too, was a thoroughly 





Conchita Supervia as Carmen. the Role in 
Which the Spanish Snger Effected a Brilliant 
Return to the Chicago Civic Opera 


satisfying account of a task of impos- 
ing difficulty. Cesare Formichi is ideal 
as Barnaba, and Chase Baromeo was a 
dignified and impressive-voiced Alvise. 

Antonio Cortis sang delightfully 
through most of the evening. During 
his “Cielo e mar” he had to contend 
with a recalcitrant moon, which mis- 
behaved to the delight of a convulsed 
audience, but to the great disadvantage 
of the tenor aria. Messrs. Sandrini, 
Oliviero, Nicolich and Benoni com- 
pleted the cast. 

Emil Cooper conducted. 


“Lohengrin” Restored 


“Lohengrin,” performed for the first 
time this season on Jan. 13, accom- 
plished the return to the ranks of the 
Civic Opera of one of its most gifted 
members, Lotte Lehmann, and gave 
René Maison the opportunity again to 
shine in a role in which he threatens 
to become unique. 

Miss Lehmann sang exquisitely. The 
voice was always lovely in quality, 
delicately colored to every shade of ex- 
pression, and always informed with 
this singer’s firmly grounded musician- 
ship. Dramatically, her treatment of 
several episodes should be a model for 
less intelligent artists. 

Maria Olszewska again found her 
best role in Oxtrud, wherein she has 
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Heard in Chicago Opera Fortnight 
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The Scene in Klingsor's Magic Garden from the Chicago Civic Opera Companv's Revival of ‘“Parsifal.” Rene Maison, in the Title Role, Is 


ample scope for acting of breadth and 
vehemence and singing of a similar 
description. 

Maison’s Lohengrin is ideal, a heroic, 
romantic figure, with a vocal method 
that has become thoroughly tempered 
to the exigencies of the Wagnerian 
system. Hans Hermann Nissen proved 
an excellent Telramund, though his 
voice lacks something of the needful 
power; Alexander Kipnis evoked ad- 
miration for a King Henry of com- 
manding dignity, and Eduard Habich 
was an acceptable, if not noteworthy, 
Herald. Egon Pollak conducted. 

Pampanini as Mimi 

Rosetta Pampanini, who set a stand- 
ard for Madame Butterfly that we are 
not likely to see soon rivaled, had her 
second role with the company as Mimi 
in the “Bohéme” of Jan. 4. Mme. 
Pampanini’s singing was again remark- 
able for its richness and depth of 
quality, for the superb vocal mastery 
displayed, and for the endless subtlety 
of coloring and phrasing. Her diction 
is astonishing in its variety and ex- 
pressiveness, and her singing as a 
whole is always animated by emotion 
that unfailingly seeks the proper 
climax. As an enactment, her Mimi 
had so much novel detail that some 
controversy was aroused, yet this ani- 
mation and realism are surely infinitely 
to be preferred to the static behavior 
of most sopranos in the role. 

Charles Hackett, new to the role of 
Rodolfo, achieved his usual success 
with the audience for his fine bearing 
and pleasing singing. Margherita 
Salvi, who has heretofore been a 
singer of leading coloratura roles, was 
curiously cast as Musetta, and though 
this quality of voice sounded strange, 
yet it would be difficult to equal the 
pertness and amusing charm which 
she brought to the part. The rest of 
the cast was that of the earlier per- 
formances: Messrs. Damiani, Lazzari, 


Seen with the Flower Maidens 


Baccaloni, Dua, Oliviero, Cavadore, 
Sandrini, Nicolich and Miss Freund. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

A “Star” Double Bill 

The repertoire’s best sellers, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” ex- 
erted their usual appeal and completely 
sold out the house on the afternoon 
of Jan. 2. Well they might, for the 
casts included both Rosa Raisa and 
Claudia Muzio, as well as others of 
the company’s favorites. 

Mme. Raisa sang an impetuous San- 
tuzza, one full of fiery force and pro- 
claimed with a high degree of vocal 
splendor. It was gratifying to hear 
this assurance that the vocal rejuvena- 
tion of this great artist is apparently 
permanent and complete. 

Mr. Cortis sang his very best, which 
is very fine, as Turiddu. In Augusto 
Beuf there was the first completely 
convincing Alfio of recent years. Louise 
Bernhardt was an excellent Lola, and 
Maria Claessens an acceptable Mama 
Lucia. Isaac Van Grove conducted 
successfully his first performance of 
the season. 

“Pagliacci” was also cast in a man- 
ner to produce a stirring effect. Miss 
Muzio was in prime condition and ac- 
quitted herself of much beautiful sing- 
ing, as well as her usual gracefully 
intense acting. Charles Marshall 
created a furor with his uncommonly 
powerful singing of the Lament, and 
Victor Damiani fared almost as well 
with the Prologue. The proceedings 
were neither greatly stimulated nor 
greatly hindered by Mr. Cavadore’s 
Beppe and Mr. Defrere’s Silvio. Frank 
St. Leger conducted. 

Giacomo Rimini, for many years a 
standby of the baritone contingent, 
returned to the company as Figaro in 
the repetition of “The Barber of 
Seville” on Jan. 5, and as Sharpless 
in the “Mme. Butterfly” of Jan. 9. 
Both roles display the genial and wel! 


Juilliard School 


liked singer in his best aspects. The 

public welcomed his return with what 

seemed to be genuine pleasure. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 


TO PUBLISH MORRIS WORK, 





Chooses Composer’s 
Piano Concerto for Annual Award 


The Juilliard School of Music has 
announced that its Committee on Pub- 
lication has chosen Harold Morris’s 
Concerto for piano and orchestra for 
publication this season. The Concerto 
was first performed last October in 
Boston by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Serge Koussevitzky and 
was received with unusual enthusiasm. 
This success was repeated when the 
composer and Mr. Koussevitzky again 
performed it in New York in No- 
vember. 

Mr. Morris was born in San Antonio, 
Texas, and has appeared as a concert 
pianist in many parts of the country. 
Among his compositions are: First 
Symphony; Poem for Orchestra after 
Tagore’s “Gitanjali”; a String Quar- 
tet; a Piano Quintet; a Sonata for 
piano and violin; a Trio for piano, 
violin and ’cello; three piano Sonatas; 
several songs, two operettas and other 
works. His works have been performed 
by the New York Philharmonic, the 
Boston and Cincinnati Symphonies, 


and the Los Angeles and Rochester 


Philharmonic Orchestras. 


Concerto by Howard R. Thatcher to 
Have Baltimore Premiere 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, under George Siemonn, will 
give the premiere of a new Violin Con- 
certo by Howard R. Thatcher, at its 
concert on March 20. Mr. Thatcher 
who is an instructor in harmony at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
will conduct his work as guest. Bar- 
bara Lull will be the soloist. 
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Haydn and Goethe Celebrations to Mark Austria’s Year 





International Modernist Festival and 
Musical Competitions Planned 


QUOD EULEDOEAUD EES AT UL CELA EHTAEN 





By Dr. Pauw STEFAN 


IENNA, Jan. 1.—1932 is for 
Vienna, and indeed for all 
Austria and Central Europe, 
a Goethe and a Haydn Year. 
The former celebration will include 
musical observances, since there are 
many connections between the poetry 
of this German master and the tonal 
art. The chief Austrian-Goethe cele- 
brations will take place in the Vienna 
theatres of the spoken drama. Max 
Reinhardt is not planning any Goethe 
celebration for Salzburg next summer. 

The Austrian Government will issue 
a new series of coins bearing the like- 
nesses of Goethe and of Haydn, just 
as it did in the case of Schubert in 
1928 and Mozart in 1931. Souvenirs 
of this sort have been greatly prized 
in the past. One found the Schubert 
coins in circulation, but the Mozart 
ones have completely disappeared. One 
is forced to conclude that the whole 
issue was carried away by visitors 
from other countries! 


Haydn Celebrations Planned 


The whole extent of the Haydn fes- 
tivities has not yet been announced. 
There will certainly be two celebrations 
again, as there were in the case of 
Schubert’s death anniversary. The 
Beethoven celebration of 1927 was held 
under one central organization, the 
chief labors falling upon Dr. Guido 
Adler, who was at that time professor 
of musical science at Vienna Univer- 
sity. He subsequently, on account of 
advanced age, went into retirement 
and since then there has been no one 
with the authority to reconcile the con- 
flicting elements in the State and the 
Municipal governments. 

It is certain that there will be special 
performances of MHaydn’s oratorios, 
“Creation” and “The Seasons” in 
Vienna. Bruno Walter has been secured 
to conduct them. The chief celebra- 
tions will take place in March. It is 
equally certain that a celebration will 
be held in Eisenstadt—this being the 
site of the Castle of the Princes Ester- 
hazy, in whose service Haydn was 
active. 


Rare MSS. in Schloss Esterhazy 


It is interesting to note that the 
castle of the Esterhazy family still 
contains a great treasure of Haydn 
manuscripts, or at any rate that these 
could be found there with a little 
diligent effort. But the Esterhazy 
family has declined to allow them out 
of their possession or even to be seen. 

In earlier centuries the forebears of 
the present owners were more liberal 
in these matters, and thus Pohl, the 
well-known biographer of Haydn, was 
able to inspect the treasures. On the 
other hand, the young musical savant, 
Dr. Geiringer, who is now active as 
archivist of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in Vienna, as one of the suc- 
cessors of the late Eusebius Mandy- 
ezewski, was not allowed to see them. 
He was forced to complete his biog- 
raphy of Haydn (shortly to appear) 
without knowing the contents of these 
manuscripts. 

It is taken for granted that guests 
from many parts of the world will 
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Josef Haydn, the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of Whose Birth Will Be Celebrated on March 
31. From a Contemporary Painting 


come to Vienna for this Haydn cele- 
bration, as was the case in the Bee- 
thoven and Schubert festivals of recent 
years. Already plans are being com- 
pleted for other summer festivals, ar- 
tists engaged, and announcements sent 
out to all the world. 


International Music Contests Planned 


In June, Vienna is awaiting other and 
more numerous visitors. At this time 
there annually are held several Vienna 
Festival Weeks, in which the theatres 
and musical institutions naturally play 
a leading role. This year an unusual 
attraction will be a contest for singers, 
violinists and pianists of many coun- 
tries, which will take place before an 
international jury. It is hoped in this 
way to discover unknown talents. All 
artists who are already known from 
public appearances will be excluded 
from the contests, and also those who 
have passed a certain age limit. It can 
not be denied that there are persons 
here who regard the plan for such 
prize-singing and playing with a cer- 
tain skepticism. If, however, it leads 
to discoveries of really gifted artists, 
one can indorse it heartily. 


International Modernist Festival 
Scheduled 


Immediately after the Festival 
Weeks, from the 16th to the 22nd of 
June, the tenth festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music 
will open in Vienna. This organization 
was founded in Salzburg in 1922, as is 
well known, and is therefore really an 
Austrian product. Its first music fes- 
tivals were held in Salzburg, but for 
a number of years its sessions have 
been held in various other countries. 

Vienna is taking pains to make the 
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Courtesy of the Austrian Tourist Information Office 


Exterior of the House in Which Haydn Lived in Eisenstadt, Which Will Be Made into a Museum 
Similar to the Mozarteum in Salzburg 





Herinann Bruhlmeyer, Vienna 


The Courtyard in the Haydn House in Eisenstadt, Where the Great Composer Resided Between 
1760 and 1790 


Vienna Festival especially brilliant. 
The program will include an orchestral 
concert, a program for chamber orches- 
tra and two chamber music events. The 
works to be performed were chosen by 
an international jury which met in 
Berlin in December. Perhaps there 
will be additional events in connection 
with the festival. There are plans for 
a performance of church music in the 
famous Klosternenburg near Vienna, 
for a visit to Eisenstadt, and perhaps 
also one to Salzburg. Another project 
calls for the visit to Vienna of one of 
the orchestras from Prague, which will 
present modern works for the festival 
guests and give a concert in the large 
stadium in the Prater. In the same 
place an opera by Gluck may be per- 
formed. Naturally, the visit to Vienna 
by international guests will be made 
as economical and as pleasant as pos- 
sible. 


Graz May Give “Tonkiinstlerfest” 


The beautiful city of Graz, which 
can be reached in a four hours’ railway 
trip from Vienna, and which kas long 
been exceedingly active in artistic mat- 
ters, plans to act as host in June or 
July to the annual German “Tonkiinst- 


lerfest” of the Allgemeine Deutscher 
Musikverein. The festival takes place 
each year in one or other of the cities 
of Germany, and has also been given 
numerous times in Switzerland. There 
has been only one Austrian festival 
of this group, that in 1905, which also 
took place in Graz. It is to be hoped 
that the ambitious little city will attain 
its desire, for it has all the attractions 
necessary for a pleasant festival set- 
ting. 


Salzburg to Have Attractive Program 


In the summer the Salzburg Festival 
will, of course, be the chief attraction 
in this country. It will extend from 
July 30 to Aug. 31. The preparations 
have indeed been made on a large scale. 
This year it was necessary to find a 
successor for the late Franz Schalk as 
festival conductor. Richard Strauss 
and Fritz Busch, general music director 
of the Dresden Opera, have been en- 
gaged in his place. Bruno Walter and 
Clemens Krauss, as well as Philippe 
Gaubert of Paris, will also conduct at 
Salzburg. There will be nine operatic 
productions: as formerly, “Cosi fan 
tutte,” “Figaro,” and “Magic Flute” 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Opera and Ballet Flourish at London’s “Old Vic” 





Purcell Opera Given at Sadler’s Wells— 


Modern American Works in Concert 
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By Bastt MAINE 


ONDON, Jan. 15.—Tribute is 

owing to the courage and 

enterprise of the company 

which, regardless of “hard 
times,” continues to give opera in 
English at the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells Theatres—the latter, incidentally, 
in bygone days the setting for Pinero’s 
comedy, “Trelawney of the ‘Wells’ ”’— 
the productions being designed for the 
entertainment—perchance the edifica- 
tion — of the ordinary public, people 
who live in the Waterloo Road district 
or around the “Wells” and who cannot 
afford to pay more than three shillings 
(or perhaps two) a week for “a night 
out.” Lilian Baylis, the director, that 
dogged, hard-working soul, has helped 
them to form the habit of spending 
that weekly allowance not upon films, 
but upon Shakespeare and the master- 
pieces of opera. 

“Dido and Aeneas,” by Purcell was 
notably given at the Sadler’s Wells re- 
cently, a more than ordinarily bold ven- 
ture. It was well justified by the re- 
sults. Constant Lambert, the conduc- 
tor; Sydney Russell, the producer, and 
Ninette de Valois, the choregraphist, 


called “Cephalus and Procris,” danced 
to some very pleasant music by Grétry. 
This was popular chiefly because of the 
appearance of Mme. Lydia Lopokova, 
who, of all the members of the Diag- 
hileff Ballet, has endeared herself most 
to London audiences. She danced with 
the sense of character and sure musi- 
cal instinct which have always char- 
acterized her performances. 


Native Ballet Presented 


The subject of ballet brings to mind 
an admirable program given recently 
at the Ballet Club. The Rambert 
D..acers presented two new works 
which were a distinct encouragement 
to those who put faith in the future of 
the British ballet. One called “Cross- 
Garter’d” was the garden scene of 
“Twelfth Night,” danced to music by 
Frescobaldi. Antony Tudor, the stage 
manager of the Ballet Club, may be 
congratulated on a very definite 
achievement. Frederick Ashton’s work 
in this direction has already been ac- 
claimed. On this occasion he married 
“The Lady of Shalott” to Sibelius’s 
music. It was a simple but successful 





Edes, London 
The Death of Dido, from the Production of Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” Given at Sadler's Wells 


Theatre. 


all contributed to an impression of 
great vitality. It was no fault of 
theirs that the opera lacks what is 
commonly called “dramatic interest,” 
and that the cast, accustomed to sing- 
ing in character, was occasionally at a 
loss when confronted with a set aria, 
with nothing very much to do except 
to sing it. 


Problems in Mounting Purcell 


“Dido” is full of pitfalls. The pro- 
duction can be so severe as to be al- 
most meaningless; it can be so much 
of a charade as to become a travesty. 
On the whole, the three people already 
mentioned contrived to steer a middle 
course and thereby succeeded in hold- 
ing the attention of an audience that 
came for bread and would have been 
disappointed had it been given a stone. 

The bill was completed with a ballet 


loan Cross Portrays the Ill-Starred Queen 


device whereby a dancer’s movements 
were reproduced by another who was 
behind a gauze curtain, giving the 
effect of a dance reflected in a mirror. 

Alicia Mavkova made a welcome ap- 
pearance as the Swan Princess in an 
episode from Tchaikovsky’s ballet. 
This program was certainly an event 
worth recording, if only to reveal the 
great interest which is now being taken 
in the work of young artists. 

Later, at the same club, a program 
of compositions by young student-com- 
posers proved to be more interesting 
than I had anticipated. Among these 
was Imogen Holst, daughter of Gustav 
Holst, the noted composer, who is now 
visiting America to conduct the Boston 
Symphony as guest and give a series 
of lectures at Harvard University. 

In spite of a busy night on Dec. 16, 
I made a point of attending a concert 


Edes, London 





The Witches’ Bacchanale Celebrating the Success of the Charm Which Leads Aeneas to Forsake 
Dido, from Purcell’s Opera as Produced at the Sadler's Wells Theatre 


of contemporary American music given 
at the Aeolian Hall under the auspices 
of the London Contemporary Music 
Centre. 

Six works were included in the pro- 
gram; five were given for the first time 
in England. Aaron Copland appeared 
as pianist and composer, playing his 
own Variations for piano, as well as 
a Sonatina by Carlos Chavez. Helen 
Gaskell (who is one of the most mu- 
sicianly oboists in London) and Alan 
Frank, clarinet, played a Sonata of 
Paul Bowles. I arrived in time to hear 
Irene Jacobi play the Piano Sonata of 
Roger Sessions (which has already 
been heard in this country) and per- 
formances of Israel Citkowitz’s five 
settings of verses by James Joyce and 
Virgil Thomson’s setting of Gertrude 
Stein’s “Capital Capitals.” 

I was impressed by Sessions’s Sonata. 
Its logical structure and lucid expres- 
sion were very welcome. Mme. Ja- 
cobi’s performance was good, but I 
should have liked a more pointed sen- 
timent in the quasi-nocturnal opening; 
then would the true significance of the 
more strenuous episodes have been 
made more clear, and the ultimate re- 
turn to the original mood more con- 
vincing. 


Setting of Gertrude Stein 


The vocal works were intriguing. 
The songs of Citkowitz were conscien- 
tiously sung by Mme. Tatiana Maku- 
shina. Of these it can be said that 
they honestly attempt a solution of the 
problem proposed by the words. 

On the other hand, Virgil Thomson, 
having, in “Capital Capitals,” a more 
formidable problem, submits to it with 
a patient shrug. For a minor-canon’s 
intoning to a five-finger exercise ac- 
companiment can hardly be said to be 
an interpretation. This work, then, 
resolves itself into a subject for literary 
criticism. There I shall not intrude 
except to remark that Gertrude Stein’s 
rhythmic reiterations do begin to make 
some kind of impact upon the senses 
after they have been sounding for three 
or four minutes. And then one begins 
to realize that, so far from being an 


irresponsible flow of random _ words, 
this writing is almost scientific in its 
precision and regularity of method. 

The London Singers played their 
clerical role without turning a hair. 
The sincere spirit of their performance 
was much to be admired. It would 
have been so easy to clown, and this 
they steadfastly refused to do, in spite 
of the merriment of the audience. 


Amateur Orchestras Organized 


The movement of youth is again to 
be observed in the orchestra which 
Ernest Read has formed from amateur 
players who have just left public and 
secondary schools. This, the London 
Senior Orchestra, is no mere wild ex- 
periment. Already it has accepted en- 
gagements at Hyde Park, Berkhamp- 
stead School and Hampstead School, 
and carried them out with signal suc- 
In these places they have pro- 
vided an orchestral program for so- 
cieties which otherwise would have 
been unable to afford such a thing. 

Another function of this youthful 
orchestra is to play concertos with ad- 
vanced student-soloists. This was ad- 
mirably carried out at a recent concert 
in the Aeolian Hall, where the best of 
Harold Craxton’s pupils were allowed 
to appear and to experience what it is 
like to play a concerto in public. The 
public, moreover, so far from resent- 
ing this as something which was being 
tried on the dog, supported the ven- 
ture and, judging from the applause, 
fully enjoyed the concert. 

The membership of the London Senior 
Orchestra has increased so much that 
Mr. Read has been compelled to form a 
London Junior Orchestra. If this ex- 
ample could be followed in other centres 
of the country, the future of orchestral 
playing in England would be bright in- 
deed; for each of these orchestras would 
be a potential London Symphony Or- 
chestra or even—who knows?—a po- 
tential British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Orchestra. 

A word in reference to a new music 
journal which has been launched, with 
Edwin Evans as editor. This, The 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Well, George Engles has done it. 


And how . His acquiring for his 
NBC Artists Service of Kreisler and 
Rachmaninoff, by arrangement with 
their manager, C. J. Foley, and Maria 
Jeritza, who formerly was with the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, is a real 
coup. It shows once more Engles’ 
keen mind, which has brought him to 
the top in his field in far less time than 
is customary. It shows also his splen- 
did adherence to the highest of stand- 
ards, in wanting to add to his list, which 
already has a Paderewski on it, these 
distinguished musicians, Kreisler and 
Rachmaninoff. 

As for Jeritza, she is a personality 
with a great appeal, even when she 
isn’t at her best vocally. And there is 
a reason for acquiring a personality 

. . they are very few, at any time. 

Congratulations, George! You de- 
serve all manner of praise. Both your 
admirers (and those of the three stars) 
rejoice that you are to guide the con- 
cert destinies of three other musical 


aristocrats. 
* « + 


Oh, what an innovation! At the 
first performance in New. York of the 
Stravinsky Concerto, Samuel Dushkin 
wanted to get the A to tune his violin. 
(It was the concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra.) Stokowski gave him the 
A, but it was the A of the clarinet, not 
of the oboe. Why, oh, why? Strange 
to give a violinist the A of an instru- 
ment which is almost always out of 
tune, instead of the traditional oboe A, 
which is almost always in tune! Was 
this Dushkin’s idea or Maestro Sto- 
kowski’s? Whoseever it was, I suggest 
that it be reconsidered. 


Stravinsky’s new concerto caused a 
real flutter in the critical dovecotes. 

It’s about as baffling an essay as the 
composer of “Le Sacre” has written. 
What it is all about, some persons say, 
cannot be gleaned at a single hearing. 
Perhaps not. But there were many pres- 
ent who will make it their business not 
to hear it again. 


If the charge of “a concerto against 
the violin” was levelled at Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto when it was new, a 
charge now thoroughly dissipated, it 
is a much more appropriate one in the 
ease of Stravinsky’s one and only vio- 
lin work. 

There is an imp who haunts these 
parts who tells me that Stravinsky 
composed it for Dushkin before he had 
even heard him play. I imagine that 
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is a compliment. But even more un- 
usual is the fact that the violinist 
named has the exclusive rights to per- 
form it for one year. This means that 
if an orchestral conductor wants the 
dernier cri of Stravinsky, he must en- 
gage Dushkin to play it with his or- 
chestra. (I must say that Dushkin has 
learned this intricate work in a most 
comprehensive way and plays it per- 
fectly.) 

No one seems to have objected to his 
having the exclusive rights. Yet a dec- 
ade and a half ago there was a howl 
when it was learned that Albert Spald- 
ing held the same prerogative in the 
case of the Elgar Violin Concerto, 
which he introduced to us. That con- 
certo, by the way, has had an unfair 
time of it in these United States. It 
is a noble work and ought to be heard 
again. Mr. Spalding ought to keep it in 
his repertoire, and so should Zimbalist, 
Kreisler, Menuhin and others. 

* * 7 


Several of my correspondents have 
asked me what Giorgio Polacco is doing 
these days. Though he has not con- 
ducted in this country in several years, 
he is by no means forgotten, for 
Polacco did a lot for opera in New 
York and Chicago and his admirers are 
many. 

I know that many of them received 
Christmas cards from him and his wife, 
the soprano, Edith Mason, and that 
they are living in Milan with their lit- 
tle daughter, Graziella. 

My notion is that Polacco has been 
taking a well-deserved rest after his 
long years of conducting, and that he 
will reappear one of these days in an 
important post. Similarly, I think that 
Mme. Mason ewill be heard again. She 
is an artist of great ability, an Ameri- 
can singer who made her way to the 
front rank in such roles as Butterfly, 
Manon and Fiora, which she sang re- 
peatedly with the Chicago Opera. 


* * * 


A strange tale has come out of Phil- 
adelphia, and as usual it has to do with 
the magnetic Leopold Stokowski. Ac- 
cording to press dispatches, the con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has installed a “mechanical critic” at 
rehearsals. This is an electrical con- 
traption, I am told, which automat- 
ically records the playing of the or- 
chestra. It is, therefore, no trick at all 
for Mr. Stokowski to hear later just 
how his orchestra sounds in every new 
interpretation, and to modify various 
details according as they do not please 
his sensitive ear. 

This, I am sure, is a most intelligent 
procedure—provided, of course, that it 
is really true. The fact that Mr. Sto- 
kowski has been experimenting with 
various details of recording and broad- 
casting lends verity to the report. But 
it sounds an ominous note for the pe- 
destrian music critic, who cannot, in 
the nature of things, be in more than 
one place simultaneously. Will the time 
come when the magisterial big-wigs of 
the critical profession—of which New 
York has several—will not attend con- 
certs at all, instead of going to only two 
or three a month? One eminent com- 
mentator that we know will then be 
able to spend all his time in the contem- 
plation of Sanscrit literature by his 
fireside, while the recordings of a very 
few super-concerts will be brought to 
him for appraisal in a prose which is 
pat or even Pater. 

« ” * 


Our composers had a hearing in Ber- 
lin last month when the German sec- 
tion of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music gave an Ameri- 
can program under its auspices, with 


Ernest Ansermet conducting the Ber- 
lin Symphony. 

The works heard were Aaron Cop- 
land’s Symphony, the one that won 
the Victor prize a year or so ago, 
Louis Gruenberg’s Jazz Suite, Roger 
Sessions’s Symphony and Carl Rug- 
gles’s “Portals”—as you see, all mod- 
ernists. The Berlin critics all found 
these works unsatisfactory, no one more 
so than did Max Marschalk in the Vos- 
siche Zeitung. Herr Marschalk, a critic 
of high repute, went so far as to find 
fault with the ability of these com- 
posers to orchestrate! 

I wonder whether the performances 
were really worthy ones. Ansermet is 
far from a notable conductor and the 
Berlin Symphony not a first-class or- 
chestra. Then, too, this was a program 
which revealed but one school of Amer- 
ican composers, the advanced school, 
which writes music difficult to play 
and not easy to listen to. Some day a 
program more representative of this 
country’s creative output will be chosen 
for a hearing in Berlin, and then the 
story may—I say, may—be a differ- 
ent one. It was a nice gesture on the 
part of the German society to present 
our music, but from the reports I have 
received it accomplished nothing. An- 
other opportunity lost. . 

* * * 


At John Charles Thomas’s recital, 
one of the great recitals of this season, 
I saw a singer who has retired from 
public life. Much to the surprise of 
her public, she withdrew some years 
ago, after making a great impression 
as one of the finest contraltos of the 
day. She is Carolina Lazzari, who 
came into prominence in the Chicago 
Opera, appeared at the Metropolitan 
and sang a number of concert tours 
under the management first of Charles 
L. Wagner and later of F. C. Coppicus. 

Mme. Lazzari had a voice of velvety 
quality, enunciation that was crystal 
clear and a wholesome, appealing per- 
sonality that won her immediate ap- 
proval wherever she appeared. In- 
telligent and charming, she had barely 
gotten started and sung her way into 
the hearts of music-lovers, when she 
gave it up and decided to devote her- 
self to teaching. She was a pupil of 
William S. Brady, one of the finest 
pupils he ever produced. 

I hear that she is teaching, both sing- 
ing and acting, in New York and doing 
splendid work. Though away from the 
limelight, she may be assured that she 
is remembered by those who gloried in 
her beautiful singing. 


* * * 


An article in the New York Evening 
Post: Oskar Straus, composer of “The 
Chocolate Soldier” and “A Waltz 
Dream,” deplores the habit American 
theatrical producers have of rewriting 
European operatic scores for Broadway 
production. Herr Straus, as a com- 
poser, has the subject close to his 
heart. He probably does not realize 
that many theatre-goers feel the same 
way. 

Anyone who has seen light operas 
given in Europe must be impressed 
by the mess that is made in most revi- 
sions for the delectation of the Ameri- 
can public. It is unnecessary to go 
into details. As a people, we cannot 
be so far behind Europeans in appre- 
ciation. Then why is it that so many 
undoubted successes are failures when 
put forth on Broadway? Is the answer 
very far to seek? 

The strangest thing of all is that 
we hear so much about “giving the 
public what it wants.” If the Broad- 
way manager knows so well what his 
public wants, and is led, consequently, 
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The Invasion of Spanish Dancers, Which Has 
Enriched Our Artistic Life with Brilliant Figures, 
Has Recently Brought Vicente Escudero to 
America for His First Tour. Hailed at His New 
York Debut as One of the World's Foremost 
Terpsichorean Artists, Sefior Escudero Roused a 
Crowded House to Cheers by His Rhythmic 
Mastery 








to mess up what has already proved a 
success elsewhere, why is it that Broad- 
way is strewn every season with the 
mangled corpses of what have been 
fair and delightful operettas in other 
lands? 

Why was “Véronique” a failure here? 
Why “Monsieur Beaucaire”? “Mme. 
Pompadour”? Why was “A Waltz 
Dream” only a partial success? Why 
did “The Silver Slipper” (to go into 
almost ancient history) make more or 
less of a “flop” in America, though a 
great success in London? Im the case 
of the last-named work, the American 
producers even went so far as to make 
the leading feminine role of the origi- 
nal an utterly subordinate one and to 
raise an unimportant one to the glory 
of a star part for the benefit of the 
soubrette engaged. 

All this is ignoring another point, 
that of omitting numbers from origi- 
nal scores and substituting new ones 
quite extraneous. This was done in 
the case of “Véronique.” 


* « 


Monday evening, Jan. 18, was a red 
letter day for the Chicago Civic Opera, 
for it was the occasion of the debut of 
the Spanish coloratura mezzo, Su- 
pervia, as Carmen. 

According to reports, she won a great 
triumph, from both press and public. 
It was a new Carmen, they say, quite 
different from the kind of thing they 
have previously heard in Chicago. 

I'll tell you more about her later. For 
the present, let it suffice that she was 
a success. She is to be heard in concert 
under the banner of George Engles, on 
his NBC Artists Service roster. Obvi- 
ously another star, thinks your 


 — 
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NBC Artists Service to Present 
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E music field, out of the entire 

business world, has been the least 
affected by the financial upset, accord- 
ing to George Engles, managing direc- 
tor of the National Braodcasting Com- 
pany Artists Service. 





George Engles, Managing Director of the NBC 
Artists Service 


“The path of the concert business has 
not been entirely a rose-strewn one, to 
be sure,” said Mr. Engles. “There 
have been a few cancellations, not all 
of which, however, have been due to 
lack of patronage. Rather were they 
result of lack of confidence on the part 
of certain local managers. Those who 
have been courageous enough to hold to 
their usual course and trust that the 
public would do likewise have been well 
repaid. 

“It is a healthy sign that a great 
many managers are purchasing talent 
for next season earlier than ever be- 
fore. Almost without exception they 
are planning as extensive a season for 
1932-1933 as in previous years. 

“Any business that is holding its own 
as well as the concert business at pres- 
ent can be said to be making progress. 
And, with the diminishing of the army 
of the unemployed, the army of con- 
cert-goers will increase porportion- 
ately.” 

Extensive Lists of Artists 

The artists and attractions which are 
under the NBC Artists Service banner 
for 1932-33 are as follows: 

Sopranos: Maria Jeritza, Florence 
Austral, Frances Alda, Martha Att- 
wood, Leonora Corona, Claire Dux, 
Noel Eadie, Dusolina Giannini, Nina 
Koshetz, Louise Lerch, *Juliette Lippe, 
Mary McCormic, Rachel Morton, 
Claudia Muzio, Iva Pacetti, *Mar- 
guerite Perras, Hallie Stiles, Leola Tur- 
ner, Nifion Vallin. 

Mezzo-Sopranos: Conchita Super- 
via, Dorothea Flexer, Gladys Swart- 
hout. 

Contraltos: Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Sophie Braslau, Coe Glade, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, *Sonia Sharnova. 


Tenors: Beniamino Gigli, Attilio 
Baggiore, Mario Chamlee, Charles 
Hackett, Robert Simmons, Armand 
Tokatyan. 





Baritones: Chase Baromeo, Barre- 
Hill, Walter Mills, Raoul Nadeau, 
Heinrich Schlusnus, Robert Steel, John 
Charles Thomas, Reinald Werrenrath. 

Pianists: Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ig- 
naz Friedman, Shura Cherkassky, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Sascha Gorodnitzki, Mischa 
Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, *Poldi Mild- 
ner, Lee Pattison, *Egon Petri, John 
Powell, Jan Smeterlin, Sidney Su- 
koenig, Isabelle Yalkovsky, Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, Wiener and Doucet, 
Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti. 

Violinsts: Fritz Kreisler, Samuel 
Dushkin, Paul Kochanski, Benno Ra- 
binof, Sadah Schuchari, Efrem Zim- 
balist. 





Apeda 


Hermann B. Schaad, Associate Managing Di- 
rector of NBC Artists Service 





Daguerre 
Dema E. Harshbarger, President of the Chicago 
Civic Concerts Service, Which Is Allied with 
the NBC Artists Service 


’Cellists: Emanuel Feuermann (first 
American tour), Beatrice Harrison. 


Flutists: John Amadio, René Le 
Roy. 
Harpist: Marcel Grandjany. 


Many Ensembles Presented 
Ensembles: Westminster Choir, Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir, *Ehlers Trio, 
Gordon String Quartet, Musical Art 


Executives Express Optimism for New Season 


Columbia Concerts Corporation 
Augmented List of Attractions Sees Music Business in Good Health 


AULUTUCTAN TENET A ATepennaaTeTTEAY 





OLUMBIA Concerts Corporation, 
consisting of Evans and Salter, 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Haensel and Jones, Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau, Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, and Community Concert Service, 
which controls the careers of over 125 
artists, reports that its books show 
that the music business is in a healthy 
condition. The consensus of opinion of 
its officers is that, under the pressure 
of economic worry, the average man 
has turned to the arts for relaxation 
and entertainment. Specific proof lies 
in the fact that the bookings of the 
corporation for this season represent 
an advance of twenty-five per cent over 
last and that the advance bookings for 
next year are more than encouraging. 
The officers of Columbia Concerts 
Corporation are: William S. Paley, 
chairman of the board; Arthur Judson, 
president; F. C. Coppicus, executive 
vice-president; Lawrence Evans, Jack 
Salter, Fitzhugh W. Haensel, Edward 
Klauber, Julius Seebach, and Howard 
L. Taylor, vice-presidents; Ralph 
Colin, treasurer; F. C. Schang, sales; 
and Ward French, director of Com- 
munity Concert Service. 


Community Concert Growth 


It is felt that most significant is the 
growth of the Community Concert Ser- 
vice, a subsidiary of Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation, which helps cities 
without music to organize concert 
courses. From Jan. 1, 1931, to Jan. 1, 
1932, eighty-six new cities became affil- 








Marks Levine, Manager of the Concert Depart- 
ment of NBC Artists Service 


Quartet, Grandjany and Le Roy, Gor- 
don and Pattison, Society of Ancient 
Instruments, Bartlett-Frankel Quartet. 

Special Attractions: *Teatro Dei 
Piccoli, *Escudero and His Company, 
*Mary Wigman and Her Group, New 
York Sinfonietta, *Shan-Kar Hindu 
Musicians and Dancers, *Vienna Choir 
Boys, *Isa Kremer, diseuse; Guy Maier, 
in concerts for young people; Philhar- 
monic of Los Angeles. 

Schubert Memorial, Inc., associated 
with NBC Artists Service: Flora Col- 
lins, soprano; Ruth Posselt, violinist; 
Olga Zundel, ’cellist. 

By arrangement with Annie Fried- 
berg: Yelly D’Aranyi, violinst; Myra 
Hess, - pianist. 





*By arrangement with S. Hurok. 





Arthur Judson, Head of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, and President of Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation 


iated with this national cultural move- 
ment, each city’s course representing 
the engagement of from two to six 
artists. 

Such tendencies as well as the actual 
figures on the books of the organiza- 
tion seem to prove that good music is 
now a staple of American life and not 
a luxury. Ten years ago a survey of 
the country showed that less than half 
of one per cent of the population was 
interested in good music. Today the 
growth in music courses, Community 
Concert towns, symphony orchestras, 
and the development of an enormous 
public which listens regularly to the 
broadcasts of the finest music, has 
made it logical to estimate the potential 
music audience of the United States as 
fifty per cent of the adult public. 

With economic and financial condi- 
tions all over the world in an unstable 
state, Columbia Concerts Corporation 
believes that stability has come to the 
business of providing music. Bookings 
indicate that among the things not cut 
out of the music-lovers’ budgets are 
concerts. “More music than usual” 
seems to be the slogan for hard times. 
Irrespective of passing conditions, art- 
ists of the highest attainments are 
drawing audiences just as before, and 
filling tours as large as ever. 


New Artists for Next Season 


Many prominent artists have been 
added to the Columbia Concerts roster 
for next season. Evans and Salter, by 
special arrangement with Dennis F. 
McSweeney, announce the celebrated 
tenor, John McCormack. Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson Inc. has signed 
up two famous prima donnas, Mary 
Garden and Lucrezia Bori, as well as 
the tenurs Dan Gridley, and Frederick 
Jagel of the Metropolitan Opera, Hans 
Kindler, the ’cellist and conductor of 
the Washington Symphony Orchestra, 
and the soprano Jeanne Dusseau. F. C. 
Coppicus of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau announces the addition to his 
list of the American mime, Angna 
Enters. Haensel and Jones have placed 
under contract Géta Ljungberg, the new 
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Wide Bookings for Artists Indicate Prosperous Year 
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Swedish soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Concert Management Arthur Judson 
also announces for the season 1932-33 
Jascha Heifetz, who is spending the 
present year making his fourth world 
tour, and the return, also after an 
absence of two winters, of the Russian 
pianists, Alexander Brailowsky and 
Nikolai Orloff. Haensel and Jones state 
that Serge Prokofieff, the distinguished 
Russian composer-pianist, will be back 
after a hiatus of two seasons to give 
recitals and appear with orchestra next 
year. 

The complete list of artists under Co- 
lumbia Concerts Corporation, with the 
respective divisions with which they 
are affiliated, is as follows: 


Arthur Judson and 
the Wolfsohn Bureau 


Sopranos: *Lucrezia Bori, . Jeanne 
Dusseau, Mary Garden, Maria Kuren- 
ko, Hulda Lashanska, *Nina Morgana. 





William S. Paley, Chairman of the Board of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation 


Contraltos: Marian Anderson, Kath- 
ryn Meisle. 
Tenors: Dino Borgioli, Dan Gridley, 


Arthur Hackett, *Frederick Jagel. 

Baritones: Richard Bonelli, Nelson 
Eddy (Philadelphia Grand Opera). 

Basses: *Ezio Pinza. 

String Quartet: London and New 
York String Quartets. 

Ensembles: Barrére Little Sym- 
phony, Barrére Woodwind Ensemble, 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble, Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta. 


Dancers: Anna Duncan, Pauline 
Koner, Edwin Strawbridge and his 
dancers. 

Pianists: Alexander’ Brailowsky, 


Abram Chasins, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Gitta Gradova, Vladimir Horowitz, 
José Iturbi, Nikolai Orloff. 

Duo-Pianists: Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson. 

Conductor Pianist: Ernest Schelling. 

Violinists: Adolf Busch, Ruth Bre- 
ton, Guila Bustabo, Jascha Heifetz, 
Nathan Milstein, Max Rosen, Albert 
Spalding, Joseph Szigeti, Jacques Thi- 
baud. 

’Cellists: Hans Kindler, Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, Alfred Wallenstein. 

Other Instrumentalists: Georges 
Barrére, Flutist; Carlos Salzedo, Harp- 
ist; Lewis Richards, Harpsichordist. 

(*Metropolitan Opera Company) 


Haensel & Jones 


Sopranos: Elsa Alsen, Olga Averino, 
Ethel Fox, *Nanette Guilford, *Géta 
Ljungberg, Luella Melius, Gina Pin- 
nera, Helen Stanley, Jeanette Vree- 
land. 

Contraltos: Grace 


Merle Alcock, 


Leslie, *Marion Telva, Nevada Van 
Der Veer. 





Fitzhugh W. Haensel, Columbia Concerts Vice- 
President 


Pianists: Hans Barth, Robert Gold- 
sand, Mieczyslaw Munz, Serge Proko- 
fieff, 


Violinists: Sylvia Lent, Ruggiero 
Ricci, Toscha Seidel. 

Duo-Pianists: Edwin and Jewel 
Bethany Hughes. 

Harpist: Mildred Dilling. 

Tenors: Paul Althouse, Richard 
Crooks, Allan Jones. 

Baritones: Frederic Baer, Herbert 
Gould, Fred Patton, Chief Yowlache. 

Special Attractions: Hans Barth, 


The Piano of Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow; Ethel Fox and Allen Jones, 
Operatic Scenes in Costume. 

Ensembles: Brosa String Quartet, 
Perole String Quartet, Cherniavsky 
Trio; Trio, Georges Barrére, flute, 
Carlos Salzedo, harp, and Horace Britt, 
cello. 

(* Metropolitan Opera Company) 





Ward A. French, General Manager of Com- 
munity Concerts Corporation 











F. C. Coppices of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, Executive Vice-Presidest of Columbia 
Concerts atuoe 


Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau 


Special Attractions: Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus, Serge Jaroff, 
conductor; La Argentina (Season 1935- 
34); Angna Enters, Mime. 





Nickolas Muray 


Frederick C. Shang of the Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Bureau, Sales Manager of Cobembia Concerts 
Corporation 





jack Salter, Columbia Concerts Vice-President 





Voealists: *Lily Pons, soprano; Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera; *Edward Johnson, tenor; *Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano; Sigrid Onegin, con- 
tralto; Elisabeth Schumann, soprano; 
“Grace Moore, soprano; Paul Robeson, 
baritone; English Singers; Nino Mar- 
timi, tenor of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera. 


Instrumentalists: Mischa Elman, vi- 


olinist; Harold Bauer and Eunice Nor- 
ton, pianists. 
(* Metropolitan Opera Company) 





Columbia Concerts Vice- 


President 


Lawrence Evans, 


Evans and Salter 


Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Civie Opera. 

Lawrence Tibbett, 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. 

John McCormack, tenor, by special 
arrangement with D. F. McSweeney. 


baritone of the 


D. F. McSweeney 


D F. MeSWEENEY, manager of 
John McCormack, announces that 
beginning on Oct. 2 in Salt Lake City 
the tenor’s fall tour of 1931 included 
twenty-four concerts in leading cities 
(Continued on page 18) 





D. F. McSweeney 
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(Continued from page 17) 


of the Middle West and Eastern States. 
He sang to large audiences in each in- 
stance, and by his consistent ability to 
call forth such overflow houses he has 
proved beyond a doubt that he is pre- 
eminent among the few remaining ar- 
tists who will always command an 
audience anywhere and everywhere, no 
matter what the times may be. 

Mr. McCormack joined his family in 
California for the Christmas holidays 
and was to give a number of concerts 
on the West Coast, starting with Pasa- 
dena on Jan. 11, San Francisco on Jan. 
14 and was then to visit Seattle and 
Portland. He will return to Los An- 
geles for a series of concerts before 
starting out again over the Southern 
route for a spring tour through Florida 
and up the East Coast, including such 
cities as Atlanta, Birmingham, Rich- 
mond, and concluding with concerts in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and New 
York before sailing for Ireland in 
April. 


National Music League 


¢éTT\HE optimism which Harold Vin- 

cent Milligan expressed last Janu- 
ary in your Anniversary Issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA has been fully borne out 
by the facts,” said Eric T. Clarke, man- 
aging director of the National Music 
League. “Here are the facts. Organ- 
izing and presenting concerts. in 





Eric T. Clarke, Managing Director of the 
National Music League 


schools has now become the major ac- 
tivity of the League. Last season our 
League concerts were being presented 
in the school systems of forty towns. 
Today that number in the same terri- 
tory has grown to eighty-five—a more 
than 100 per cent increase—and the 
season is not over yet. 

“Through daytime performances be- 
fore audiences of boys and girls, we 
are building the concert audiences of 
the future. The evening performances 
which we also arrange in the school 
auditoriums at popular prices are like- 
wise filling the present-day need for 
music in the community. 

“It is now the policy of the League 
to engage its artists on salary for this 
work, and this season alone thirty- 
three individual artists are securing a 
livelihood while performing at the con- 
certs which the League has organized. 
Here is a new profession for young 
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Concert Field Shows Expansion in Opportunities 





Harold Vincent Milligan, Executive Director of 
the National Music League 


concert artists of outstanding ability. 
It is only three years since the League 
initiated this movement; it is yet in its 
infancy. As the movement gradually 
becomes nation-wide, the number of ar- 
tists supporting themselves through the 


performance of fine music will in- 
crease.” 
“The purpose and methods of the 


National Music League are somewhat 
different from the usual managerial 
office,” continued Mr. Milligan, execu- 
tive director. “In the first place, the 
League is non-profit-making. Our pur- 
pose is the development of music and 
our methods are thought out not only 
from the point of view of the musical 
artist, but also from the standpoint of 
the musical.publics. 

“The League is financed by a small 
group of music patrons in New York 
City who are interested in cultivating 
a larger and more intelligently appre- 
ciative musical public in this country, 
in making available concerts of the 
highest quality and also in furthering 
the careers of artists of outstanding 
ability.” 

The National Music League continues 
to book tours for a limited number of 
outstanding young artists, and through 
its local department develops also many 
other professional bookings for young 
artists. 

The following ensembles are pre- 
sented by the League at its concerts: 
Brahms Quartet, Roxy Male Quartet, 
American Vocal Quartet, Manhattan 
String Quartet, Quarles Trio. Pian- 
ists: David Barnett, Margaret Hamil- 
ton, Dorothy Kendrick, Mortimer 
Browning. Also Mary Becker, Ber- 
nard Ocko, violinists; Lillian Rehberg, 
’cellist; Frances Block, Louise Bern- 
hardt, contraltos; Kurtis Brownell, 
Miachell Raggini, tenors; John Gurney, 
Robert Norton, baritones. 

In March, Guy Maier will make a 
three weeks’ tour of public schools 
under the League’s auspices. 


Annie Friedberg 


NNIE FRIEDBERG announces that 
Myra Hess will return in Janu- 
ary, 1933, for another concert season. 
She finishes her present tour of fifty 
concerts on May 1. 
The Budapest String Quartet is hav- 
ing excellent success this year and will 
return on Jan. 1 for a prolonged tour. 





Among new attractions the main one 
is Andreas Weissgerber, Greek violin- 
ist, who will make his debut next Oc- 





Apeda 


Annie Friedberg 


tober, after winning success in many 
cities of Europe. 

Alexander Kipnis, bass of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, will devote two 
months next season entirely to concert 
singing. 

Oscar Colcaire, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, re-engaged for next sea- 
son, will be heard extensively in con- 
certs. 

Harold Samuel again will return for 
a long concert season and lecture re- 
citals. 

Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, is 
another addition to the list and will be 
heard in concerts and oratorios. 

Other artists will continue as hereto- 
fore to concertize under this manage- 


ment They are: 
Piz sists: Bruce Simonds, Helen 
Bock, Ralph Wolfe, Frank Mann- 


heimer, Edgar Shelton. 


’Cellist: Willem Durieux. 
Harpist: Marie Miller. 
Sopranos: Grete Stiickgold, Phradie 


Wells and Myrna Sharlow, all of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Rosa Low, Anna 
Hamlin, Florence Leffert. 

Contraltos: Gertrude Wieder; Grace 
Divine, Metropolitan Opera; Mina 
Hager, Millicent Russell. 

Tenors: Rudolf Laubenthal, Metro- 
politan Opera; Steuart Wilson, Charles 
Stratton. 

Baritone: Edwin Swain. 

Composer-Pianist: Alexander Gret- 
chaninoff. 


Catharine A. Bamman 


6é Y activities have grown so di- 
versified as to defy classifica- 
tion,” states Catharine A. Bamman. 

“There is the work connected with 
the concert department of the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza, an exacting and construc- 
tive job. It not only involves the 
booking of the two music rooms—the 
Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall and the 
Smaller Salon de Musique—but the 
careful fostering of each detail of each 
program so that the artist may give of 
his best. 

“In a small way, among organiza- 
tions which want distinctive things, I 
continue to book the type of programs 
which have always attracted me, name- 
ly, high-class novelties. Of these, Louise 


%” 


Arnoux, French mezzo-soprano diseuse, 
is now on a transcontinental tour, sing- 
ing folk-tunes with her own commen- 
taries. 

“Katherine Tift-Jones, who to radio 
audiences over WOR, has come to be 
known as ‘Miss Kath’rin and Calliope,’ 
because of her inimitable Negro imper- 
sonations, is a busy person. A daily 
broadcast makes it impossible for her 
to go very far afield, but so well known 
is she that she is always tumbling off 
an early morning train just in time to 
get to the station for her radio work. 

“Then there are Lota and Sarat La- 
hiri, whose Oriental programs are 
booked not only for institutions of 
learning like the New School for So- 





Catharine A. Bamman 


cial Research and the Spence School, 
but also for many private parties. 

“Geraid Hanchett always plays a 
part in this office although his work is 
outside of the concert field. He stages 
Junior League ‘Follies’—and many 
thousands of dollars have been made 
for charity through the splendid suc- 
cesses achieved by his shows. The Dal- 
las Junior League has just finished a 
production the proceeds of which were 
$8,000. Mr. Hanchett is now staging a 
similar event for the San Diego Junior 
League.” 


Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
RNEST BRIGGS announces that 
this will be the thirteenth season of 
the Tony Sarg Marionettes on the road 
and the fourteenth in New York. A 
new company of marionettes will be ar- 
ranged by Major Herbert Dawley, and 
sponsored by Tony Sarg. This com- 
pany will cover the East while the first 
company is en route to the coast. 
There will be forthcoming engage- 
ments of the American Society of the 
Ancient Instruments, a chamber music 
organization directed by Ben Stad. A 
modern ensemble appearing under 
Briggs Management is the Beatrice 
Oliver Ensemble. 
Soloists to appear during the com- 
ing season with Mr. Briggs are Lydia 


de Rivera, Cuban soprano; Lorraine 
Foster, featuring Stephen Foster 
songs; Merry Harn, medieval costume 
programs; Mary Stuart, Scottish 


songs; Marc Collier, tenor (booked in 

association with L. E. Behymer); Don- 

ald Pirnie, baritone; Milan Lusk, vio- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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~SCHIPA~ 


‘There is no half-measure possible in writing of the beauty and charm of this heavenly 
voice, natural beauty, natural charm, to which perfection of art has added an enhancing 
luster and value. I cannot think of any artist on the stage who surpasses Schipa in sheer 


glory of vocalism pure and simple.’”—Herman Devries in Chicago American—Jan. 2, 1932 
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PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM—LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES 


His surge of volume has developed into a tidal wave of beautiful quality, and 
his lightly floating overtones are now of mellow glow. . . . An enthusiastic 
demonstration from both stage and packed auditorium began at the conclusion 
of the first song and increased with every following offering until it seemed that 
it might become a riot.—Evening Herald, Oct. 28, 1931. 


BUFFALO 
Mr. Tibbett was in gorgeous voice, and his versatility as a singing actor was 
brilliantly displayed in the excessive variety of his numbers, the curving and 
coloring of a phrase, the quick sensibility and the willed restraint which pro- 
claimed the strong spirit within. In the interpretation of song, he is not excelled 
by any living artist.—Courier-Express, Dec. 31, 1931. 


CONSISTORY AUDITORIUM—BUFPALO, N. Y. 


SOLD-OUT 
HOUSES 
EVERYWHERE 


TIBB 


Concert—O pera 
Carries His Magic £ 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sang to an audience which stood in the aisles and sat twenty tiers deep on 
the stage. . . There is no baritone in the world today like Tibbett’s. . . 
Tibbett’s lower tones and his pianissimi are caressingly velvet in texture. His 
dramatic high tones were vibrant with youth and fire. He sang more than two 
octaves’ range throughout the program. He took the A flat in the Prologue with 
perfect ease.—Call-Bulletin, Oct. 20, 1931. 


SEATTLE 


To everything he did he brought vocal grandeur, gusto, spontaneity, a feeling 
for style and infectious good humor. . . . The concert attracted the largest audi- 
ence, so far as I can recall, ever assembled in Meany Hall for a musical event.— 
Post-Intelligencer, Oct. 14, 1931 


PORTLAND (Ore.) 


Tibbett’s name should go down in the history of singing as connoting some- 
thing wholly and refreshingly new under the vocal sun.—Oregonian, Oct. 10, 


1931. 
HOUSTON 


He deserves to stand with the great singing actors of all times. 
Blessed with a vocal organ of golden sheen he adds to that God- 
bestowed gift an insight into the content of his songs that is at 
once intelligent and inspired; a dramatic fire that draws into its 
circle of flame the last member of his audience until singer and 
listeners are merged into a glowing fervor.—Chronicle, Nov. 3, 1931. 


HAVANA (Cuba) 


His voice is a great, sonorous organ of large range of equal 
resonance throughout, is never forced, even in his most robust 
expression, and through all gradations to the pianissimo retains its 
beautiful resonant quality. His intelligent study and appreciation 
of the content of his songs is obvious at all times.—Post, Dec. 20, 
1931. 
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GREAT 
ARTISTIC 
TRIUMPHS 


yera—Movie Star 
ric Art to the People 


BOSTON 
Mr. Tibbett’s voice serves him through a wide range of tone. There is no 
lessening of its quality from low bass tones of genuine bass timbre to the lus- 
cious golden ones of the high baritone. Quality can and does modulate from 
those velvet-textured, golden tones to tones of a fine-edged reedy resonance. 
On the technical side there is breath control to sustain the longest, most impas- 
sioned tones ever to be demanded of a singer.—Transcript, Jan. 4, 1932. 


CLEVELAND 
Auditorium is packed as Lawrence Tibbett sings. And a packed house greets 
a baritone singer! Yet not so long ago we were told that nobody wanted to 
hear male singers excepting those of the High C and B fiat. 
And an American artist at that! There are managers who still declare that 
America will not patronize her own. These and many other things Lawrence 
Tibbett answered in a manner that leaves no argument.—News, Dec. 1, 1931. 


CINCINNATI 
Tibbett was in splendid voice and made every appeal a singer can make 
through singing. Soft tones, middle-sized tones, full-volumed tones, all were 
faultlessly clear and beautiful. He used the full extent of his un- 
usual baritone range with sureness and complete command.—The 
Enquirer, Nov. 26, 1931. 


CHICAGO 
His voice commands at once a cello-like warmth and depth of 
tone, an exquisite legato in sustained passages, and the utmost 
brilliancy in dramatic climaxes.—Herald-Examiner, Nov. 16, 1931. 


DALLAS 


four thousand people packed their way into the Fair Park au- 
ditorium: Wednesday night.—Dispatch, Nov. 5, 1931. 


BALTIMORE 
Mr. Tibbett’s possession of a truly magnificent voice was made 
ear repeatedly, and his jovial and magnetic personality was pro- 
jected with the utmost success.—News, Dec. 12, 1931. 
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MEMORIAL HALL—COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COLUMBUS 
The walls of Memorial Hall fairly bulged Friday evening with the press of 
people that managed to find room inside to hear the most versatile of present- 
day singers, Lawrence Tibbett.—Citizen, Nov. 14, 1931. 


DETROIT 
Technical ease, enhanced by mellow tone quality and stirring dramatic inter- 
pretation marked the performance of Lawrence Tibbett Saturday night, before 
an enthusiastic audience of such proportion that it filled the auditorium of 
Masonic Temple and overflowed onto the stage.—Free Press, Dec. 7, 1931. 


MASONIC AUDITORIUM—DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
linist, and Hedwig Schoch, who fea- 
tures dramatic rendition of Scandina- 
vian Sagas, with special musical ac- 
companiment. For the fourth year 
Ruth Page heads the list of concert 
dance attractions, which will also in- 
clude Louise Revere Morris and Edna 
Ferber. 


Richard Copley 


ICHARD COPLEY’S list of artists 
for the coming season will include 
the following: 

Pianists: Josef Hofmann, 
Eisenberger, Harriet Cohen, 
Sheridan. 

Sopranos: Editha Fleischer of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Helen Jepson, 
Patricia O’Connell, Emily Roosevelt, 
Lillian Evanti. 

Contraltos: Margaret Matzenauer, 
Muriel Brunskill, Grace La Mar. 





Severin 
Frank 


’Cellist: Maurice Maréchal. 

Baritones: Friedrich Schorr and 
Ivar Andresen, both of the. Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 

Tenors: Dan Gridley, Walter Wid- 
dop. 

Violinist: Lea Luboshutz. 


Lecture Recitals: Percy Scholes. 

Folk Song Recitals: Dorothy Gordon. 

Ensembles: Roth String Quartet, 
Swastika String Quartet, Compinsky 
Trio, Chicago A Cappella Choir, Noble 
Cain, conductor; The Medievalists, 
Father Finn, conductor. 


William C. Gasener 


ILLIAM C. GASSNER (The Con- 

cert Guild) announces that the fol- 
lowing attractions are appearing under 
his management: 

The Hall Johnson Negro Choir, who 
are booked for a coast-to-coast tour in 
1932-33; Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman, and their group of concert 
dancers; Harrison Christian, American 
baritone; May Barron, contralto; and 
Henry Cowell, American composer- 
pianist, who is conducting musical ac- 
tivities at the New School for Social 
Research in New York. 


Ernest Henkel 


RNEST HENKEL is the personal 

representative for four singers, and 
will announce others later. The four 
are: Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Mario Basiola, 
oaritone of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Serafina di 
Leo, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. 


Vera Bull Hull 


HE past season, and the prospects 

for the coming one, furnish a new 
proof of the old saying that there is 
“always room at the top,” comments 
Vera Bull Hull. 

“When I undertook to introduce to 
the American concert public Yvonne 
Gall, leading soprano of the Paris 
Opéra, who has made many opera and 
concert appearances throughout the 
world, there were some who doubted 
whether she could be properly launched 
here under existing conditions. Others 
had to be shown that she was as gifted 
in concert as in opera. Fortunately, 
both questions have been satisfactorily 
answered. 
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Mishkin Studio 
Vera Bull Hull 


“Among her more recent appear- 
ances have been those at the University 
of Chicago, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s 
series in Washington, D. C.; Plaza Ar- 
tistic Mornings, New York; Beethoven 
Association, New York; Mrs. Nancy 
Marten’s series in Indianapolis. Next 
season’s bookings indicate further jus- 
tification. 

“Among the other artists under Con- 
cert Management Vera Bull Hull are 
Alexandre Barjansky, the noted Euro- 
pean ‘cellist, who is also making a 
name for himself in this country; Ear! 
Weatherford, tenor, and Foster Miller, 
baritone, who are reviving the popu- 
larity of male duet recitals, in addition 
to their solo appearances; Louise Bavé, 
lyric coloratura soprano, known for her 
radio, and more recently her concert, 
appearances; Katherine Bacon, pian- 
ist; Hortense Monath, an interesting 
exponent of the more modern school of 
piano literature; Joanne de Nault, con- 
tralto; Lucia Chagnon, lyric soprano, 
a product of Salzburg; Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ‘cellist and Schubert prize 
winner; Florence Hardeman, violinist; 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, operatic and 
concert baritone; Frank Kneisel, violin- 
ist, and the Ukrainian Trio, a novelty 
in costume recitals.” 





Mishkin 


S. Hurok 


orthwhile Attractions I 
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Hurok Musical 


Bureau 


é¢7T is my earnest conviction, de- 

clared S. Hurok, “that the appre- 
ciation of American audiences for truly 
artistic presentations is as great, if 
not greater, than that of European 
audiences.” 

For the present season, and that of 
1932-33, the Hurok Musical Bureau, 
Inc., has assembled the following at- 
tractions: 

“The Blue Bird,” Yushny’s Russian 
Revue; Vicente Escudero and his com- 
pany of Spanish dancers; the Vienna 
Sangerknaben; Alice Ehlers, harpsi- 
chordist, and her ensemble; the Teatro 
dei Piccoli, Italian marionette com- 
pany; Shan-Kar, Hindu dancers and 
musicians; Mary Wigman and her 
group of modern dancers; the Inter- 
national Operatic Ensemble; Egon 
Petri, pianist; Juliette Lippe, soprano; 
Karin Branzell, contralto; Helena 
Mara, Marguerite Perras and Maria 
Cebatari, sopranos; Sonia Sharnova, 
contralto; Poldi Mildner, pianist; Mark 
Reisen, bass, and Isa Kremer, diseuse. 

Mr. Hurok’s bookings are directed 
by the NBC Artists Service. 





Antonia Morse 


¢¢F\OR my part the managerial! field 

was never so interesting and sat- 
isfying as at present,” declared An- 
tonia Morse, manager of Percy Grain- 
ger. “It is satisfying to note how sev- 
outworn and 


eral conventional ap- 





Morse 


Antonia Morse 


peals of the past are failing to hold the 
public any longer and how the public 
taste for music is deepening and inten- 
sifying—perhaps as a result of radio. 

“The love for mere display—virtu- 
osity—seems genuinely on the wane, 
while the interest in music itself (and 
particularly the more serious and com- 
plete forms of music) is clearly on the 
increase. 

“Managing a composer-pianist like 
Percy Grainger as I do, I have abun- 
dant proof of this. His ‘Country Gar- 
dens’ sells yearly at the rate of about 
30,000 copies in U. S. A. and Canada 
alone, and with many other only 
slightly less popular numbers to keep 
it company, and this continual nation- 
wide interest in his compositions assure 
Grainger a special Grainger audience 
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nereases 
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of music-lovers wherever he may go. 

“Of late years, the number of newly- 
formed good and ambitious choirs and 
orchestras are legion, and these are de- 
sirous of engaging Grainger to play 
with their organizations the piano solo 
parts in such works with chorus as his 
‘Tribute to Foster’; in such works in 
the orchestra as ‘Spoon River,’ ‘Han- 
del in the Strand,’ etc. 

“Thus fresh avenues of new phases 
of concert work—artistically satisfying 
and commercially profitable—are con- 
tinually cropping up out of the liquid 
mutability of present-day conditions. 

“Mr. Grainger opened his present 
season at the Worcester festival last 
October, where the first performance 
of his ‘Tribute to Foster’ was given a 
tremendous ovation, and from this date 
on to the middle of May he is enjoying 
a very full season of recitals. He is 
also having more performances of his 
own works with orchestras and choral 
societies throughout the entire country 
than any previous time in his career.” 


Harriet S. Pickernell 


ANAGEMENT Harriet Steel Pick- 
ernell and Paul P. Berthoud an- 
nounce a widely varied list of concert 
attractions for the season 1932-33. 
Individual artists under this man- 
agement include George Morgan, bari- 
tone-martin; Naoum Blinder, Russian 
violinist; and Devora Nadworney, con- 
tralto, by arrangement with the Na- 








Harriet Steel Pickernell 


tional Broadcasting Company; Vera 
Curtis, opera lecture recitals; Sigurd 
Nilssen, bass-baritone; Salvatore M. 
De Stefano, harpist; Alice Paton, lyric 
soprano; and Rudolph Gruen, pianist. 

Other artists are Mary Silveira, so- 
prano; Katherine Ives, pianist; Edythe 
Browning, soprano, and Marshall Bar- 
tholomew, composer and interpreter of 
American folk music. 

Among the ensembles are the Salva- 
tore De Stefano Trio, including Mr. De 
Stefano, John Corigliano, violin, and 
Ossip Giskin, ‘cello; and the Eight 
Sons of Eli, who comprise E. P. Small, 
H. Brunner, C. P. Chapman, D. F. 
Smith, D. C. Jillson, A. T. Sutherland, 
M. W. A. Hunt and H. H. Clifford; 
the Grand Opera Quartet, with Bianca 
Saroya, Devora Nadworney, Dimitri 
Onofrei ard Sigurd Nilssen; the Hol- 


(Continued on page 24) 














GRAINGER’S 


TOUR 
BOOKED SOLID 


Sept. 30 New York City, radio 
Oct. 8 Worcester, Mass. 
Oct. 9 Worcester, Mass. 
Oct. 20 Waynesburg. Pa. 
Nov. 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Nov. 10 Tyler, Texas 

Nov. 11 Dallas, Texas 

Nov. 18 Phoenix, Ariz. 
Nov. 23 Van Nuys, Cal. 
Nov. 24 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Nov. 27 San Francisco, Cal. 
Nov. 29 San Francisco, Cal. 
Nov. 30 Pomona, Cal. 

Dec. 7 Oakland, Cal. 

Dec. 9 San Francisco, Cal. 
Dec. 14 Portland, Ore. 

Dec. 21 Seattle, Wash. 

Jan. 6 Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 12 Greenfield, Mass. 
Jan. 13 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 16 New York City 
Jan. 19 Kitchener, Canada 
Jan. 21 Montreal Canada 
Jan. 22 Port Hope, Canada 
Jan. 26 Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Feb. 11 Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 13 Chambersburg, Pa. 
Feb. 17 Muskegon, Mich. 
Feb. 19 Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Feb. 23 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Feb. 27 La Crosse, Wis. 
Feb. 29 Beloit, Wis. 

Mar. 3 Chicago, Il. 

Mar. 4 Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 7 Plainfield, N. J. 
Mar. 8 White Plains, N. Y. 
Mar. 11 Aurora, N. Y. 

Mar. 13 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mar. 16 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mar. 18 New York University 
Mar. 24 Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mar. 26 Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 28 Galesburg, Il. 
Apr. 6 Emporia, Kans. 
Apr. 7 Kansas City, Kans. 
Apr. 13 Scranton, Pa. 

Apr. 14 Binghamton, N. Y. 
Apr. 22 Atlantic City, N. J. 
Apr. 25 Stamford, Conn. 
May 12 New Concord, Ohio 
May 20 White Plains, N. Y. 





1932-33 Season Now Booking 





Steinway Piano 
Columbia Records 
Duo-Art Rolls 


Mgr. ANTONIA MORSE 
9 Cromwell Place, 
White Plains, N. Y. 





New York Managers Anticipate 
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(Continued from page 23) 


land Vocal Trio, comprising Josephine 
Kirpal, soprano; Else Letting, mezzo, 
and Edwina Eustis, contralto; the Yale 
Glee Club, under Marshall Barthol- 
omew; the University Singers, with 
Percy Morningstar, Roger Bird, Clar- 
ence Davies and Howard Barber; the 
Little Concert Trio, composed of Mar- 
garet Bovard, soprano; Frances Blais- 
dell, flutist, and Katherine Ives, pianist, 
and the Russian Sinfonietta, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor. 

Sonata recitals are given by Truelove 
and Mackown, ’cello and piano; and 
Valentine and Murat, violin and piano. 


Betty Tillotson 


ETTY TILLOTSON reports that 

starting Jan. 1 her bookings are 
averaging greater than any season 
since she started in business ten years 
ago. She is chairman of music at the 
Woman’s Press Club of New York City, 
chairman of the Publicity Department 





Moffett 


Betty Tillotson 


of the National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica, and has a large following among 
the club women of America. She be- 
longs to the Woman’s Advertising 
Club and provides artists for musical 
events for this club. 

Miss Tillotson’s artist list includes: 
Elsie. Luker, contralto; Mary Seiler, 
harpist; Cara Verson, pianist, in re- 
citals of modern music; Ellery Allen 
and Alda Astori in costume recitals, 
entitled “Songs My Grandmother Used 
to Sing”; Thelma Given, violinist; Ma- 
rian Armstrong, Scottish-Canadian so- 
prano; Arthur von Haelst and Stuart 
Gracey, baritones; Dorothy Sara, 
graphologist; Mrs. R. Edson Doolittle, 
art lecturer, and the English Cavaliers, 
a costume recital by two baritones, 
Hemingway and Harrower, and John 
Levis, lecturer on Chinese music. 


J. J. Vincent 

J. VINCENT, concert manager 

* and managing director of the 

German Grand Opera Company, says: 

“I think that opera, far from dying, 

has a great future in this country. I 

look for a general musical season in- 

creasingly prosperous; but for opera, 

particularly, the country at large is 
eagerly waiting. 


“The radio undoubtedly has stimu- 
lated an interest and appreciation in 
the higher forms of musical art. It 
has had a surprising effect upon opera, 
for what one has heard, in authentic 
broadcasts from the Metropolitan or 





J. J. Vincent 


Chicago stages, or in radio perform- 
ances, one naturally desires to see. 

“Among the attractions to be pre- 
sented next season will be the German 
Grand Opera Company, Johanna Gad- 
ski, Max von Schillings, Max Roth, and 
a ballet company to be announced 
later.” 


Charles L. Wagner 


HARLES L. WAGNER announces 
that for the season 1932-33 Mme. 
Clare Clairbert, Belgian coloratura, 


will return for her third season. 

He will manage a National Woman’s 
Symphony with Ethel Leginska as con- 
ductor, the success of this enterprise 
this season warranting another. 
pianist; 


Walter Gieseking, Doris 





Charles L. Wagner 


Kenyon, in costume recital, and Harald 
Kreutzberg and his group of dancers, 
the last in his fifth season with Mr. 
Wagner, will return. 

Other artists under this manage- 
ment are Florence Stage, pianist, and 
Alfredo San-Malo, violinst. One addi- 
tional attraction will be announced 
later. 





Jean Wiswell | 


¢é¢T\URING the current season,” de- 

clared Jean Wiswell, “I shall con- 
tinue to represent Ena Berga, colora- 
tura soprano with the Grand Opera, 
Lyons, France; Margot Jean, in either 
or both capacities as ‘cellist and so- 
prano, accompanying her songs at the 
harp (she is not a harp soloist); Gil 
Valeriano, tenor; Mildred Titcomb and 





Goldberg 


Jean Wiswell 


Sigismond Stojowski, pianists, and the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers. From that en- 
semble I am also offering Edward 
Matthews, Negro baritone, and Luther 
King, tenor.” 


Ballet by Flerent Schmitt to Be Given 
at Grand Street Playhouse 


Florent Schmitt’s ballet, “The Trag- 
edy of Salome,” will be given its Amer- 
ican premiere by a company of thirty 
dancers at the Playhouse, 466 Grand 
Street, on the evenings of Jan. 29, 30 
and 31. The choregraphy is by Lisa 
Parnova. The company will include 
Blake Scott, Gertrude Prokosch and 
Joseph Castel. A satire, “Homage to 
Us,” with music by Frederick Daly, 
and several divertissements will be 
given on the same bill. 


Lily Pons and Resa Ponselle Among 
Judges in Children’s Voice Contest 


Lily Pons and Rosa Ponselle, so- 
pranos of the Metropolitan Opera, are 
members of a committee of judges for 
a vocal contest, in which 150 children 
from New York and its suburbs took 
part. The finals will be held at Ampico 
Hall, 584 Fifth Avenue, on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 30. Seven girls and 
two boys selected in the preliminary 
tryouts will sing. The prize is a baby 
grand piano. 


Chicago Mu Phi Epsilon Hears Artists 
In Concert 


CuicaGo, Jan. 20.—Mu Xi chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon, honorary musical 
sorority, sponsored a concert at Diana 
Court Salon on Jan. 10. Those par- 
ticipating were Elaine De Sellemmezzo, 
soprano; Phyllis Barry, ‘cellist; Mari- 
on Ranstead, pianist, and Howard 
Lagerquist, baritone. Florence Fricth, 
Howard Hamm and Margaret Lager- 
quist were the accompanists. A. G. 
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Music of Incas Survives in Tribal Melodies 
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Trail of the Modern: Melody-Hunter 
Leads Through Picturesque Villages 


By WintTHROP SARGEANT 


F all the civilizations that 
have flourished during the 
last three thousand years, 
probably less is known about 
that of the Incas than any other. 
These mysterious people seem to have 
possessed in many respects a high de- 
gree of culture. They were marvelous 
textile workers; they developed a sci- 
entific and highly organized system of 
government, and they were the most 
accurate architectural engineers the 
world has ever known. 

Yet they had no written language, 
no documents have reached us from 
their times, and our present notions of 
their history and habits are derived 
either at second hand from the obser- 
vations of Spanish travelers who in- 
vaded their rich and peace-loving com- 
munities immediately after Pizarro’s 
conquest, or from the relics that they 
have left behind in the shape of build- 
ings and articles of daily use. 


! oe 
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Ancient Instruments Pictured 


That music was cultivated among 
them we know. Modern archeologists, 
digging among the ruined edifices of 
their ancient cities, have unearthed 
large quantities of pottery and metal- 
work decorated with scenes from their 





Ancient Peruvian Terra Cotta Water Jug De- 
picting a Man Playing a Drum 


daily life, and in this life music seems 
to have played a very important part. 
Terra-cotta jars representing musicians 
in the act of playing musical instru- 
ments are very common among these 
relics, and a great number of the in- 
struments themselves have likewise 
been dug up. 

All of these instruments are of the 
wind and percussion categories. The 
principal ones were the kena, or ver- 
tical flute (something like our flageo- 
let), and the antara, or “pipes-of Pan,” 
which, strangely enough, made its ap- 
pearance in the Andes Mountains of 
South America before it was known to 
the Greeks. Besides these, the Incas 
used a great variety of trumpets which 
they made principally from clay, a 
number of whistles of the ocarina 
type, and no end of drums, cymbals, 
tambourines, rattles and other rhythm 


producers. In fact, it is quite obvious 
that, quantitatively speaking at least, 
the Incas were a “very musical” people. 


Indians Preserve Traditions 


So much for archzology. The sur- 
prising thing about it all is that the 
tradition of this ancient music is still 
conserved in all its purity by the 
Kechua tribes in the mountains of 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, and can be 
heard today by anyone who takes the 
trouble to go and seek it out. The 
Kechua Indians are the modern de- 
scendants of the Incas. Persecuted by 
the Spaniards during the conquest, they 
fled into the upper ranges of the Andes, 
where, at the tremendous altitudes pro- 
tected by all but impassable mountain 
gorges, they were relatively free from 
further molestation. 

“Here they formed their little agri- 
cultural communities in isolation from 
the rest of the world—an isolation that 
has continued practically to the present 
day. Even now, with the population of 
Peru estimated at ninety per cent pure 
Kechua, there is little intermarriage 
or cultural contact between this group 
and the remaining ten per cent of 
Spaniards who live along the coast. 
The result of this situation is that the 
Kechuas have been able to preserve 
their native habits, their language and 
their music through many generations; 
and today one finds them playing the 
same instruments and dancing the 
same dances that their Inca forefathers 
depicted in their pots and jugs. 


A Melody-Ridden Country 


The mountain country of Peru is the 
Italy of the Americas. Melody’ runs 
through the streets and spills off the 
housetops. Even in big cities like 
Lima one finds much music, but here it 
is merely what we are accustomed to 
recognize as “South American”—a 
music of voluptuous rhythms and minor 
tonalities descended from the Spanish 
conquistadores. 

When, on the other hand, we leave 
the sophisticated and elegant European 
life of Lima behind and climb those 
barren and forbidding mountain ranges 
which, with the Amazon jungles, make 
up the interior of the country, we enter 
a new land in which the Spaniard him- 
self is as much a foreigner as we. The 
language and appearance of the people 
suddenly change. Spanish is no longer 
understood. The tangos and rumbas 
of the coastal cities disappear, and we 
hear in their place the ancient wailing 
yaravis and huaynos of the Kechuas, 
melodies that were born in the Andes 
long before the discovery of America— 
curious pentatonic melodies, more akin 
to the. music of China than to that of 
the Spaniards. 


Primitive Methods of Travel 


The difficulties of travel in the in- 
terior are many. Railroads are infre- 
quent, and even the collections of loose 
boulders and ditches euphemistically re- 
ferred to by the Peruvians as “auto- 
mobile roads” are far between. Thou- 
sands of little mountain towns are ac- 
cessible only on mule-back. But the 
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Kechua Indians Dancing. The Kechuas, Who Are the Modern Descendants of the Incas, Inhabit 
the Peruvian Andes 


hunter of indigenous music need not 
complain. It is, in fact, thanks to this 
very inaccessibility, that the melodies 
of these people have remained free of 
European influence for so many gen- 
erations. 

Life in the cordilleras is hard. The 
climate, in spite of the proximity of the 
equator, is bitterly cold, and for some 
strange reason artificial heating of any 
sort, even of the most primitive, is prac- 
tically unknown. The Kechua Indian 
is a husky mountaineer inured to all 
manner of hardship. He is quiet and 
dignified, and very Oriental in physi- 
ognomy. Generations of poverty have 
bred a certain almost forbidding stoi- 
cism in his nature. But he is very hos- 
pitable and his evening meal of boiled 
corn and potatoes is free to any traveler 
who “does him the honor,” as he ex- 
presses it, to become his guest. And 
if the traveler likewise manifests an 
interest in his music, he melts com- 
pletely. His slant eyes shine, and 
smilingly he unearths from some odd 
corner of his adobe hut a cane flute. 
Then, in the indistinctness of the 
candle light, he fingers his primitive 
instrument and disturbs the vast 
silence of the Andean evening wih a 
tune. 


Music Important in Festivals 


Music accompanies all the recre- 
ations of the Kechua. One cannot en- 
ter his country without hearing it on 
all sides. Every holiday, and there are 
at least three a week, is an occasion for 
a dance or a dramatic performance in 
the public square, and these must of 
course be appropriately provided with 
orchestras. Music is also a necessary 
part of weddings and bullfights, and 
one of those long fiestas of mysterious 
heathen origin, in which the rites of 


long since forgotten deities are per- 
formed and the modern Indian com- 
munes with the spirits of his Inca an- 
cestors. 

Of course, the festa is a Spanish in- 
stitution, and, as a matter of fact, 
most of the Peruvian festes fall on 
some saint’s day or other in the calen- 
dar of the Catholic Church. But, 
while ostensibly honoring the memory 
of a Christian saint, the Indian is more 
likely to be carrying out some old ritual 
originally designed to placate the ire of 
the Inca Sun-god. For neither in the 
conventions, the language, nor the 
music of these ceremonies can one find 
any evidence of Christian influence. 

The author of this article remembers 
watching the dawn come up in a little 
valley high in the Andes after witness- 
ing a festa in which the mountains for 
miles around were speckled with glow- 
ing bonfires surrounded by groups of 
Indians dancing and singing the whole 
night through. And dawn by no means 
put an end to festivities. During all 
the following day the country was filled 
with straggling, brown-faced natives 
playing their reed pipes and reeling 
under the influence of chicha, a sort of 
beer brewed from grain and very po- 
tent. These festes often go on for 
days and days without stopping. 


Austere Tribal Music 


But let us get back to the music. 
The musical idiom of the Kechua is 
distinguished by an austerity that is 


completely lacking im that of the 
Spaniard. It is reserved and simple, 
almost cold by comparison. Yet 


Kechua music is by no means primitive, 
as is the music of the North American 
Indian, or the African Negro. On the 
contrary, its structure is quite sophis- 
(Continued on page 169) 
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Letters of Famous Musicians Recall a Brilliant Past. 
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Figures of the Tonal Art 
Are Preserved in Collec- 
tion of Carl H. Tollefsen 
—Amusing Incidents Re- 
vealed by Human Docu- 
ments from Pens of Com- 
posers and Virtuosos 


By Feuix Deyo 


oe an Jan. 20.—The person- 
alities of famous musicians live 
again in mementos they have left be- 
hind—whether these be in the form of 
prized possessions, or of letters or 
other documents from their pens. 

More than two hundred rare auto- 
graphs and letters signed by eminent 
composers and musicians are in the 
possession of Carl H. Tollefsen, violin- 
ist, whose trio ensemble is one of 
America’s well-known chamber music 
organizations. These documents have 
been collected by Mr. Tollefsen during 
the past quarter century. The letters, 
carefully preserved in a huge album, 
are accompanied with photographs (in 
some cases daguerreotypes) of the 
writers. To inspect this collection is 
most gratifying. To view the written 
words of past century celebrities of 
music, and to see at the side of every 
letter the pictured features of its 
writer, is to feel the warmth of their 
personalities, to efface all thought of 
their separation from us, by Death or 
Time. 

Recently visiting the Prospect Park 
South studio of Mr. Tollefsen, I found 
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him enthusiastic over a newly acquired 
treasure in the handwriting of Debussy. 

“Letters of Debussy are extremely 
rare and not easily obtainable,” said 
Mr. Tollefsen. “This one is particu- 
uarly interesting because it was ad- 
dressed to the French poet, Pierre 
Louys, author of ‘La Chevelure’ and 
other lyrics which the composer set to 
music so exquisitely. 

“Another letter which I prize was 
written by Meyerbeer in 1847 to Reis- 
siger in Dresden, introducing Berlioz. 
In this letter Meyerbeer praises his 
younger colleague and fairly beseeches 
Reissiger to produce a work by the lat- 
ter. In it he ardently expresses his 
high estimation of Berlioz’s talent. 


Character Traits Revealed 


“An autograph letter is a living per- 
sonality to me,” explained Mr. Tollef- 
sen, “and not a mere specimen of hand- 
writing. Intimate traits and phases of 
character are revealed in almost every 
letter of my collection.” 

He handed me a letter written by 
Jenny Lind in 1866, in reply to a re- 
quest for her autograph. The person 
seeking this favor had asked the cele- 
brated cantatrice to sign with her pro- 
fessional name. This seems to have 
displeased her, for she answered coldly, 
stating her reluctance to sign in any 
other manner than by her married 
name. The letter is signed “Jenny L. 
Goldschmidt.” 


Foibles of the Great 


The facets of human nature revealed 
in these letters are most entertaining. 
Flotow, composer of “Martha,” writes 
to one of his colleagues that “the 
weather is now as fine for the chase as 
one could wish to have it,” and invites 
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him to join a hunting expedition on the 
following day. Humperdinck, writing 
from Coblenz, on May 2, 1890, where he 
was rehearsing the chorus in the Verdi 
Requiem for the funeral ceremony of 
the Empress Augusta, complains that 
though the dinners at a certain hotel 
“are as excellent as one hundred years 
ago, the conversation at table has 
changed from ethical ques- 
tions . . . to rising coal prices.” 

Ferdinand Hiller, writing in the 
troublous days of the Franco-Prussian 
War, says that he will visit Cologne to 
play in a concert, and adds with con- 
siderable emotion: “Our second regi- 
ment (of militia) has been called out— 
everything is called out. One has no 
idea what it means when Prussia mo- 
bilizes.” 

Mendelssohn, writing from Leipzig 
on April 15, 1839, expresses consider- 
able vexation because arrangements for 
soloists at a coming music festival are 
not proceeding smoothly. Moscheles 


invites one Herr von Raumen to hear 
an opera at Covent Garden and “to 
take previously at six o’clock a friendly 
soup (sic) with us.” 





MOTEL GLUE 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM VERDI AND WAGNER 
IN THE TOLLEFSEN COLLECTION 


HE Italian composer, writing from Busseto on Aug. 30, 1853, 
addressing Gualberto Guidi, director of the “Musical Gazette,” 
“It is an old custom of mine not to subscribe for 
I am, therefore, asking an acquaintance of mine in 
Florence to compensate you for the issues which you have been 
good enough to send me, and at the same time please discontinue 
sending your distinguished gazette. 


The final page of the letter from Wagner, dated Luzerne, Aug. 
to demand. 
have the kindness to keep your eye on this theatre? 
receive your draft of the contract, and I appreciate in advance 
your kind efforts on my behalf. With the greatest respect, 


LULL FOTED MM ENTOENGRONESUELD ARAN EL TL TENN 





CORUNA AO UNSEAT 





I have the honor to be, 
G. Verdi.” 


In any case, will you 
I expect to 


Your 
Richard Wagner.” 


MUNAT ELON a 


Problems of eating seem to be fairly 
troublesome, even for idealistic artists. 
Nicola, whose letter concludes with a 
postscript, “A kiss of the hand for 
Liszt,” writes to a friend that “as they 
have set at ten this morning another 
rehearsal at the opera for tonight, 
which will last at least four hours,” 
and as in any case “I should have to 
measure carefully every glass of wine 
and count every minute,” it will be “be- 
yond his strength” to come to a dinner 
engagement he had accepted. 


Rubinstein Objects to “Cuts” 


Rubinstein writes to the conductor 
of the Munich Opera that he will be 
very pleased to attend the performance 
of his opera “Feramors.” As for some 
suggested “abbreviation” of his work, 
he says that “if you consider such to be 
absolutely necessary I will leave it to 
your judgment, but I herewith express 
the plea that your procedure will not 
be too passionately surgical.” 

Raff grants an interview to an un- 
named personage (Wiesbaden, 1873) 
with the express prohibition that “you 

(Continued on page 28) 
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OREMOST of novelty attractions 
available for concert audiences next 
season is ANGNA ENTERS, America’s 
leading dance-mime, whose unique pre- 
sentation of her EPISODES and COM- 
POSITIONS IN DANCE FORM is 


famous on two continents. 


This artist presents a program of some 
dozen characterizations to off - stage 
piano accompaniment which never 
fail to amaze critics as they delight au- 
diences. For it is the special virtue of 
Miss Enters’ art to explore and illumi- 
nate incidents of bygone centuries, 
moods of other ages and races, strange 
and forgotten feelings which she 
makes alive and articulate in an elo- 
quent and moving way. 


In the costuming and lighting of each 
number Miss Enters calls into work 
her early training as painter and sculp- 
tor. Properties are frequently em- 
ployed, and the whole entertainment is 
in fact a complete theatrical production 
and appreciated by the audience as such. 


From a repertory of nearly one hun- 
dred creations Miss Enters is always able 
to present a program of nice contrasts and 
variegated content. To illustrate the wide 
range of her virtuosity, she may portray 
in the course of an hour’s time a stately 
court lady of the Borgias, plotting mur- 
der to the steps of the Pavane; a high- 
school girl dishevelled from the exer- 
tions of formal exercise (Field Day) ; 
an incomparable delineation of the Vir- 
gin, delicate and compassionate (Queen 
of Heaven) ; an unsuccessful damsel of 
the Parisian boulevards, more sordid 
that a page from Zola (Aphrodisiac) ; a 
young girl forcing her piano practice 
while dreaming of her sweetheart. 
(Piano Music) ; an animated Byzantine 
hely figure, oriental and _ fantastic 
(Ikon); a barefoot dancer of the flow- 
ing chiffon school (Delsarte) and so 
forth. 


The lively and intelligent imagina- 
tion of this artist has directed the 
seachlight of her penetrating curi- 
osity into fascinating and _ unvisited 
places whose atmosphere she _ recre- 
ates with bewildering genius. 
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QUEEN OF HEAVEN 


4,EW American artists and no Amer- 
ican dancer has received the volumi- 
nous and enthusiastic critical appraisal 
bestowed upon Miss ANGNA ENTERS. 
The following material is used simply 
because it is most recent. There are 
thousands of words in Miss Enters’ scrap 
books from all over the world tuned in 
the same key of joyful praise. 


“Angna Enters is one of the few peo- 
whose work is really exciting, entertain- 
ing in every sense, and not to be passed 
by. She is a dancer, yet she does not al- 
ways dance; she is an actress, but she 
appears alone; she is a pantomimist; 
she is almost incidentally, a comedian, 
beside who Fannie Brice and Beatrice 
Lillie are mere _ beginners.”—Gilbert 
Seldes in the N. Y. Journal, Oct 16, 1931. 


“That she is a dancer is demonstrated 
plainly enough in some of the things 
she does, but hers is not a dance enter- 
tainment. It is essentially dramatic. Her 
knowledge of drawing and painting is 
revealed over and over in the scheme 
of her movements and her selection 
of colors. But above all else shines 
forth the brilliance of a mind rich in 
fancy and often rising to heights of 
genuine imagination. Her entertain- 
ment ranges from humor to tragedy and 
is always poetic. And it is the perfec- 
tion of refinement.”"-—W, J. Henderson 
in the N. Y. Sun, Oct. 12, 1931. 


“One of the great excellences of a per- 
formance such as is given by ANGNA 
ENTERS is that it contains ideas. Of all 
other dancers who defile before critics 
and public we can only name one other 
besides Miss Enters who consistently 
works in ideas with sufficient virtu- 
osity to share them with her audience. 
This other strangely enough, is La Ar- 
gentina. Angna Enters is most provoca- 
tive of all our home talent. She is an en- 
tire, if a silent theatre, and her wit, her 
sardonic humor, impishness, macabre 
irrepression and genial insincerity are 
stage hands which serve her well.—Mary 
W atkins, in N. Y. Herald Tribune, Oct. 
18, 1931 





COURT OF LOVE—16th Century 
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Foibles of Great Musicians Revealed by Their Pens 





(Continued from page 26) 


will not speak to me about publishing 
matters.” Bellini writes to a certain 
Donna Nina: “I am delighted to know 
that you will have some music at your 
house next Sunday” and promises to 
pass on her invitation to Mme. Pleyel, 
“who perhaps, however, will not be 
free.” Giulia Grisi writes to a Mr. 
McDonnel (sic) regretting that she 
“was out with the children for a walk” 
when he called, and invites the gentle- 
man to dinner. Lablache, the famous 
singer, writes (Paris, 1834) to a Signor 
Bolaff, evidently a voice teacher, “I 
must tell you that it is impossible to 
find lessons for you here. The place is 
swarming with teachers.” 

The luxurious Rossini, writing from 
Paris, Nov. 19, 1851, toa Signore Ca- 
pezzuoli in Florence, asks whether he 
will again sign a note for him. Verdi 
in 1853 requests the editor of the 
Musical Gazette in Florence to “discon- 
tinue sending his ‘distinguished pa- 
per,’” as “it is an old custom of mine 
not to subscribe for journals.” 


A Memorable Gathering 


The biggest single haul of auto- 
graphs came to Mr. Tollefsen on the 
occasion of a farewell musicale to old 
Steinway Hall on Fourteenth Street. 
The event was in the nature of a re- 
ception to Josef Hofmann. 

“I was one of the privileged guests, 
of which there were probably one hun- 
dred and fifty,” relates Mr. Tollefsen. 
“Seated at tables nearby I saw, _ be- 
sides the honor guest, such personali- 
ties as Leopold Auer, Stravinsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Siloti, Kneisel, Furt- 
wingler, Coates, Bauer, Damrosch, 
Rubin Goldmark and others. I realized 
that such an array of personalities 
would seldom again be gathered under 
one roof, so sallied forth with my foun- 
tain pen and most engaging smile. I 
gathered forty-eight signatures on my 
menu card. In the short space of 
seven years, sixteen of these signers 
have passed on, including Leopold 
Auer, Theodore Spiering, Alexander 
Lambert, Frederick Steinway, Ernest 
Urchs, Carl Lachmund, Nahan Franko 
and O. G. Sonneck, thus proving to me 
the wisdom of procuring a memento of 
this kind.” 

In the eyes of some people, a col- 
lector of letters and autographs is re- 
garded as a sort of harmless “enthu- 
siast” and frequently becomes a target 
for squibs and jokes. Carl Tollefsen 
is good-naturedly aware of that fact, 
but it does not bother him in the least. 
He takes pleasure in the avocation, and 
the rich results of his labors justify 
enthusiasm. 


Many Celebrated Names 


Figures of the past and present are 
well represented in the Tollefsen col- 
lection, reaching as far back as Grétry. 
Among composers there are letters and 
autographs by César Franck, Fétis, 


Dvorak Sibelius, Berlioz, Delibes, 
Fauré, Godard, Halévy, d’Indy, 
Gounod, Massenet, Bruch, Flotow, 
Humperdinck, Nicolai, Mendelssohn, 
Offenbach, Raff, D’Albert, Richard 


Strauss, Wagner, Ravel, Charpentier, 
Karl Goldmark, Pierné, Foote, Chad- 
wick, Schiitt, Abt, Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns, Reger, Balfe, Elgar, Sullivan, 
Liszt, Cherubini, Spontini, Verdi, Leon- 
cavallo, Bellini, Rossini, Puccini, Gior- 
dano, Sinding, Damrosch, Moskowski, 
Grieg, Rubinstein, Glazounoff, Rach- 
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my collection for days. 
immediately. 
Your Claude.” 


says to a Mr. Schmidt: “At this moment 


see very clearly that [name illegible], 


institution. Most respectfully, 
ssohn-Bartholdy.” 





vena tat vane 


Debussy, writing to Pierre Louys, the poet, says: 
Pierre: You have been extraordinarily clever, and I should 
even say clairvoyant to guess what has been missing in 
I am going to have them framed 
I count on you for tomorrow, and remain, 


Mendelssohn, writing from Leipzig on Apri 


than four weeks ago, and this letter reveals that a trans- 
action was made with Mr. Schmetzer before my letter had 
arrived, that the same has not led to a definite decision, 
but that it is being daily expected and that until then I 20 
must reserve the explanation to my inquiry. Now I can 
through ——— 
too long, will win neither one of you for the music fest = 
and will excuse himself on the plea of lack of time. 
cannot tell you how much such a mode of Foes 
procedure annoys me and how sorry I am that you should 
get such a bad impression of an otherwise wonderful 
Your devoted F. Mendel- 


received the ; ‘ea 
answer from Diisseldorf to the letter which I wrote more MG - 
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maninoff, Chadwick, Rubin Goldmark, 
Hadley, Kramer, Nevin, Herbert, and 
many others. 

Among singers of the past, besides a 
long list of contemporaries, are treas- 
ured letters by Crescentino, Belletti, 
Mario, Plancon, Ronconi, Jean and 


Edouard de Reszke, Sims Reeves, Ta- 
magno, Albani, Destinn, Fornia, Giulia 
Grisi, Minnie Hauk, Melba, Malibran, 
Nilsson, Pasta, Patti, Sontag, Schalchi, 
Viardot and Caruso. 

Famous vianists are represented by 
the names of Busoni, von Biilow, Car- 
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reo, Dreyschock, Joseffy, Moscheles, 
Leschetizky, Reinecke and Thalberg, 
and violinists by Auer, Bazzini, Bull, 
David, Ernst, Joachim, Kneisel, 
Kreutzer, Musin, Paganini, Powell, 
Remenyi, Sarasate, Vieuxtemps, Viotti, 
Spohr and Ysaye. 





Combining Orchestral Concerts with 


“Cures” 


VERNAL TTL 


in French Health Resorts 
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By Grorce CEci. 
ARIS, Jan. 10.—In France there 


are two kinds of casinos: those 
which adorn even the smallest sea- 
sides and the important (and often 
palatial) establishments which are part 
of the “cure” places where one takes 
the “waters.” The instrumental music 
at the first-named sometimes is of no 
great account, the unassuming orches- 
tra consisting of a toneless piano 
which is permanently installed in the 
salle de danse, a wandering violinist, 
with a local ’cellist to keep him com- 
pany. Elsewhere, a far more elab- 
orate orchestra is engaged, a compe- 
tent and well-paid conductor being in 
charge of it. 

But the most satisfying casino music 
is to be heard at Vichy, Aix and other 
inland resorts, to which persons with 
impaired health and pockets full of 
money betake themselves. The revenue 
yielded by the baccarat room and the 
boule tables is so large that the man- 
agement can well afford to “pay the 


piper.” Besides, an exceptionally good 
orchestra and satisfying performances 
of opera form an excellent advertise- 
ment. Vichy, for example, is known as 
“the invalid’s home of music.” 


Picturesque Open-Air Programs 


In the early part of the season one 
listens under cover to the afternoon’s 
orchestral concert, in a most ornate 
and spacious hall. Later, the perform- 
ance is given in the open air, the play- 
ers moving to the wide verandah and 
the audiences to the roomy, flower- 
bordered terrace. When summer has 
settled down to circumspect behavior, 
the evening concert is also given under 
the twinkling stars. 

Preparations are made far ahead. 
The conductor cf the orchestra is told 
that he will be allowed a certain sum 
for the season, out of which he is ex- 
pected to pay his own salary and those 
of the musicians whom he engages. 
They number from forty to sixty, and 
each demands what in France is con- 
sidered a fair wage. Still there is 
enough left over to content the leader, 


especially as the singers and solo in- 
strumentalists of note who perform for 
the visitors’ delectation are paid di- 
rectly by the management. Their fees 
vary from a hundred to a thousand 
francs and more, according to the posi- 
tion held by the artist in the musical 
world. A Cortot or a Thibaud would, 
naturally not be offered a mere pit- 
tance. 

Beginners, however, anxious to se- 
cure an engagement, sometimes thank- 
fully pocket the price of two days’ 
board and lodging, and hope that a re- 
turn invitation will follow at an en- 
hanced rate. Here, as elsewhere, the 
nature of the applause determines the 
performer’s fate. 


Inferior Dance Music Provided 


For some reason best known to the 
casino managements, the music pro- 
vided in the ballrooms too often is poor 
stuff. A piano, violin, ’cello, flute, clar- 
inet and saxophone usually form the 
orchestra, making what is considered 
a goodly show. The band may occa- 
sionally be strengthened by an extra 
fiddle and a double bass. But the play- 
ers frequently are careless, and the 
pieces which they perform are more or 
less undanceable. Presumably, in 
France, unlike New York and London, 
where jazz orchestras are highly spe- 
cialized artistic groups, it is thought 

(Continued on page 186) 
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New York World-Telegram 


CANADA’S BEST 
PLEASES HERE 


Hart House Quartet Sets Admirable Tonal 
Standard, Says Critic. 





“ . .. It set an admirable standard 
in matters of tonal freshness, balance 
and judicious handling of rhythms and 
tempi, to which it clung throughout 
the concert. 

In particular, the largo, a movement 
of sublime beauty, was played with 
the smoothness, softness and lustre of 
a ribbon of glistening silk. 

For the meatier substance and richer 
harmonies of Brahms’ B flat major 
quartet, which came next on the pro- 
gram, the quartet had a ready variety 
of color and taut intensity of tone. 
Perhaps the most sensitive playing in 
this work was done in the third move- 
ment. The exquisite timing, the 
skilfully executed interweavings of 
Brahms’ resourceful fancy and the 
well-planned evenness of instrumental 
distribution gave a vital glow to the 
music. 

The Debussy G minor quartet, with 
its wide range of color and subtlety 
and its rhythmic force, is always 
welcome, especially when treated to so 
sympathetic and searching a reading 
as that accorded it by the string 
quartet last night. 

The second movement, a hotbed of 
sportive pizzicati, was performed with 
a pungency of plucking and accent 
that communicated the music infec- 
tiously."’ L. B 
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New York Times 








Hart House Quartet Applauded 


“The Hart House String Quartet of 
Toronto appeared in its only recital 
here this season at Town Hall last 
night, playing three quartets by 
Haydn, Brahms and Debussy. The 
group was founded seven years ago by 
by Vincent Massey, former Canadian 
Minister to Washington, and Mrs. 
Massey, and has played recitals in 
England, Europe and in the leading 
cities of this country from coast to 
coast. The players were Geza de 
Kresz, first violin; Harry Adaskin, 


second violin; Milton Blackstone, viola, 
and Boris Hambourg, violoncello. Their 
performance was well-rounded with 
skill and drew applause from a large 
audience. 

The program was opened with the 
quartet in D major, by Haydn, which 
was played in conventional style. The 
quartet in B flat major, by Brahms, 
was given a sympathetic reading, with 
particularly tender viola passages in 
the third movement and excellent 
‘cello work in the final movement. 

The Debussy quartet, in G minor, 
was by far the most appreciated event 
of the evening and drew a long round 
of applause. Here is truly music of 
the mind, with all the subtle variations 
of a delicate and exquisite imagina- 
tion that turns upon itself in thought- 
ful contemplation. The four move- 
ments were played by the quartet with 
feeling and understanding that brought 
into full realization the charming ex- 
pression of a composer who wrought 
his inmost thought into a beautiful 
blend of sounds, G. B. G, 














New York Post 


















Hart House Quartet Pleases 


“Compositions by Haydn, Brahms 
and Debussy provided the program 


for the Hart House String Quartet, 


at the Town Hall last night. There 
was most sympathetic reading of 
music throughout with excellent unity 
of ensemble that brought forth ap- 
plause of appreciation from the large 
audience. 

The Haydn piece in D major, opus 
76, No. 5, opened the program. Its 
familiar largo, the second movement, 
was rich in its tonal coloring. Then 
followed the work of Brahms in B flat 
major, opus 67, that was especially 
well played. Debussy’s G major, opus 
10, closed the program. Throughout 
it was performed with scholarly in- 
telligence. 

Founded by the Hon. Vincent Mas- 
sey and Mrs. Massey, former Can- 
adian Minister to this country, the 
Toronto musicians upheld their repu- 
tations. The quartet includes: Geza 
de Kresz, first violin; Harry Adaskin, 
second violin; Milton Blackstone, 
viola, and Boris Hambourg, ’cello.” 





J. P.A. 
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Hart House String Quartet Plays 
at Town Hall 


“The Hart House String Quartet 
gave its only New York recital last 
evening in the Town Hall. This 
chamber organization, named for and 
in affiliation with the Hart House 
Theater of Toronto University, has 
again as members Geza de Kresz, 
formerly leader of a quartet in Buda- 
pest, and Harry Adaskin, violins; 
Milton Blackstone, viola, and Boris 
Hambourg, cello... . 

Last night, through the courtesy of 
Emil Herrman, the quartet played on 
four famous Stradivarius instruments, 
the total value of which is $250,000. 
One, a violin, belonged to Carl Halir 
of the Joachim quartet, and another, 
the viola, was owned by Paganini. The 
performance of the Toronto quartet 
last evening was founded on fine 
musicianship and admirable collabora- 
tion in ensemble. 


... The understanding of the four 
artists of the spirit of the music they 
played was generally well-balanced in 
dynamic power, spirit and style. The 
audience was large.” 
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SU a TEDOULSY POAT EAAEOOELNAL TOUTE 


Rome Royal Opera Reopens 
with Catalani’s “Loreley,” 
Conducted by Marinuzzi 
Before Notable Audience 
Including the King and 
Queen — “Meistersinger” 
Given on Second Evening 
—“Tristan” Sung at San 
Carlo in Naples—La Scala 
Marks Centenary of 
“Norma” 


By Luier CoLaciccm 


1.—The evening of St. 

Stephen’s Day, Dec. 26, the tradi- 
tional anniversary devoted in Italy to 
the opening of many opera seasons— 
even though the saint has nothing to 
do with the lyric theatre, and perhaps 
never liked music!—this year brought 
to the stage of the Royal Opera House 
in Rome the forty-year-old and very 
eclectic opera of Catalani, “Loreley.” 
Eclectic, since it belongs to that period 
of decadence of the Italian melodrama, 
in which the last breath of our glorious 
forms struggled for life with powerful 
foreign currents, especially Wagnerian 
ones. 

The hybridism of “Loreley” takes 
this opera far away from our modern 
sensibility, which is differently or- 
ented. But its pages still send forth 
a certain lyric vibration, when the 
melody appears impregnated with a 
mixture of sentiments. These include 
melancholy, inquietude, sorrow and 
abandonment, which, as is wel] known 
constituted the expressive impulses, the 
poetic nourishment of Romanticism. 


OME, Jan. 


A Brilliant Performance 


“Loreley” was brilliantly conducted 


by Gino Marinuzzi and the Jlead- 
ing roles sung by Gina Cigna, the 
protagonist, Duilio Baronti, Mima 
D’Albore and Carmelo Maugeri. The 


performance was attended by the King 
and the Queen of Italy and by the 
Princesses Mafalda and Maria, and 
was warmly welcomed by the mag- 
nificent audience. 

The second spectacle of the season 
was “Meistersinger,” given the follow- 
ing evening under Marinuzzi’s conduc- 
torship, with Benvenuto Franci, Gia- 
como Vaghi, Ernesto Badini. Maria 
Caniglia, Alessio De Paolis and Niny 
Giani in the principal parts. Both 
operas had a cordial success. The in- 
terpreters were called before the cur- 
tain several times after every act. 

Seasons Opened in Other Cities 

Another brilliant St. wee event 


revere 
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Cav. UE. Ettore Reale. Rome 








The Nuremberg Street 
Sceme from Act Il of 
Mestersumger as 
Designed by Ettore 
Polideri for the Royal 
Opera i Rome At 
Right, 2 Tableae from 
This Theatre's Produc- 
tiem ef Catalani’s 
Lereley.” the Décor 
Seine That of Act lil 
Desigeed by Nicolas 
Bemors. 








Cav. Uff. Ettore Reale, Rome 


took place at the Sam Carlo Opera 
House of Naples, where “Tristan and 
Isolda™ was conducted by Capuana and 
attended by the Princes and Princess 
of Piedmont. On the same evening at 
La Seala “Norma” was given in cele- 
bration of the hundredth anniversary 
of its performance, which, as 
everybody knows, was a terrible 
‘fiasca.” The conductor was Ettore 
Panizza, and Bianca Seacciati sang in 
the title role Verdi’s “Simone Boc- 


sore retrremsapensanress: 
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first 


Novelty at Monte Carlo Opera 
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MONTE CARLO, Jan. 
at the Monte Carlo Opera, 
management of Raoul 
opening on Jan. 21, will extend until 
April 10. Two novelties are scheduled 
for the season, “Le Petit Lord,” opera 
by Franco Alfano on a libretto by 
Henri Cain, and “L’Escarpolette,” a 
work with both text and music by 
Luar. 

The repertoire will also include 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “Tannhiuser,” 
“Prophéte,” “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 


TEPUULTTT GEERT 
10.—The 
under the 
Gunsbourg, 


season 





TET 


“Boris Godc =P “Mefist aie ~” “Pé- 
cheur de Perles” and various standard 
peras, as well as “Fay-Yen-Fah” by 


the Americans. 


Among the 


Crocker and Redding. 
singers anmmounced for the 


seasom are Conchita Supervia, Maria 
Jeritza, Famny Heldy, Maria Nemeth, 
Clara Jacobo, Eide Norena, Georges 
Thill, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Mark Rei- 


sen and others. The conductors include 
Gabriel Grovlez, Michael Steiman and 


Ottavio Scotto 


ly Are Launched 


HUTT UME ERD Whine 


canegra” season at the 


opened the 
Carlo Felice Theatre of Genoa, with 


Bavagnoli as conductor, Wagner’s 
“Gétterdimmerung” at the Verdi The- 
atre of Trieste, Puccini’s “La fanciulla 
del West” at the Regio Theatre of 
Parma, and, finally, “Aida” at the 
Teatro Grande of Brescia, conducted 
by F. Paolantonio. 


Zandonai Novelty at Augusteo 


The latest novelty presented at the 


Augusteo in Rome was a symphonic 
poem by Riccardo Zandonai, “Quadri di 
Segantini,” conducted by the composer 
on Dec. 27 and successfully received. 
Those who know the musicality of 
“Francesca da Rimini,” “Giulietta e 
Romeo,” “Giuliano” and other operas 


of Zandonai will find nothing new in 
this work, which contains all the char- 
acteristics, both melodic and instru- 
mental, of his theatrical impressionism. 
The poem, inspired by four paintings 
of Segantini, represents a_ skillful 
utilization of all the possibilities of 
the modern orchestra, but very seldom 
reaches a true artistic entity. Such a 
music, pervaded by tremendous sonori- 
ties, as well as languid sighs, still has, 


Brilliantly 


we 


however, its eager devotees and that ex- 
plains the great success achieved by 
the “Quadri” at the Augusteo. 


Eastman School Gives Operas 
ROCHESTER, Jan. 20.—The opera de- 
partment of the Eastman School of 
Music made its first public productions 
of the season in Kilbourn Hall on the 
evenings of Dec. 15 and 16. Two short 


operas, Mozart’s “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne” and Donizetti’s “Il Campa- 
nello,” were performed. Emanuel Bala- 


ban conducted. 
régisseur. 

The Mozart opera was given its first 
Rochester production last season and 
proved an emphatic success. The Doni- 
zetti comic work was given for the 
first time locally. The lively perform- 
ance won cordial appreciation from an 
audience of capacity size. 

Mr. Balaban, executive director of 
the department, endeavors to make 
some significant productions each sea- 
son. In addition to the Donizetti work 
produced, he has in preparation a little 
opera by Haydn for later performance. 


Nicholas Konraty was 
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The unique appeal of this amazing young 
Viennese pianist, who “is more than a pro- 
digious virtuoso, one of the most fascinating 
music makers of our generation,” is more 
eloquently expressed by the following list 
of his concerts in the United States this season 
than by quotations from innumerable eulogis- 


tic reviews. 


From bookings already made for next sea- 
son an equally extended tour is assured, for 
which reason immediate reservations are 


advised. 


ROBERT GOLDSAND 


Season 1931-32 


60 CONCERTS—NOVEMBER TO APRIL 





Nov. 2—Yeork. Pa. Dee. 21—Warren. Pa. Feb. 9—Louisville, Ky. 
Nov. 3—Hagerstewn, Wid Dee. 28—New York, N. Y. Feb. 12—Athens, Ohio 
Nov. 16—Saranac Lake. \. % (Bagby Musical Morning) Feb. 15—Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 18—Sprimgfreld, Whass Dee. 29—New York, N. Y. (Soloist, Boston Symphony 
Nov. 20—Reochester, \. ¥ (Plaza Artistic Morning) Orchestra ) 
Nov. 23—Amgusta, Mie. Jam. 5—Havana, Cuba Feb. 16—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nov. 24—Prevadence., R. 1 Jam. &8—Havana, Cuba Feb. 17—Convent, N. J. 
Nov. 25—Lewell, Mhass Jam. 14—Paterson, N. J. Feb. 18—Elmira, N. Y. 
Nov. 27—Portland, Whe. Jam. 15—New London, Conn. Feb. 21—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 30—New York, \. Y. Jam. 18—Lansing, Mich. Feb. 23—Oberlin, Ohio 

(Recital at Carmegie Hall) Jam. 20—Syracuse, N. Y. Feb. 25—Washington, Pa. 
Dec. 3—Grand ieand, Neh. Jam. 21—Amsterdam, N. Y. Mar. 1—Rock Hill, S. C. 
Dec. 4—Topeka, Kams. Jam. 22—Utica, N. Y. Mar. 2—Rome, Ga. 
Dec. 7—Freeport, Ul. Jam. 25—Altoona, Pa. Mar. 3—Birmingham, Ala. 
Dec. 8—Sprimgfield, 1 Jam. 27—Mt. Vernon, Ohio Mar. 4—Columbus, Ga. 
Dec. 10—Somerville. \. J Jam. 28—Cincinnati, Ohio Mar. 7—Roanoke, Va. 
Dec. 11—Hartford, Goam Jam. 31—Chicago, Il. “~Mar. 13—Davenport, Ia. 
Dec. 13—Norwalk, Gomm Feb. 1—Fort Dodge, Ia. Mar. 15—-Grinnell, Ia. 
Dec. 14—Elizabeth. XN. J Feb. 3—Battle Creek. Mich. Mar. 16>—Omaha, Neb. 
Dec. 15—Scranton, Pa Feb. 4—Saginaw, Mich. Mar. 18—Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dec. 17—New York. X. 4 Mar. 21—New Brunswick, N. J. 

( Haarlem Piulunmenie Se- 

ciety ) 

“>. . 
Season 1932-33 Now Booking 
Goldsand uses ‘the Management: Goldsand 

Vason & Hamlin Pianoitintt BAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street, New York records for the 


Exclusivels Dixikionc: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. Duo-Art 
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American Soprano 


23 ENGAGEMENTS IN LESS THAN 2 MONTHS 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West S7th Street, New York 
Division—Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, 


“Miss Vreelend sings with a mind as well as a voice, with 
style as well as method.”—H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript 


Ine. 




















DEMONSTRATE NEW 
THEREMIN INSTRUMENTS 





“Rhythmicon” Devised by Henry 
Cowell Played at Concert in 
New School 


A demonstration of his electrical mu- 
sical instruments was given at the New 
School for Social Research by Leon 
Theremin on the evening of Jan. 19. 
Mr. Theremin was assisted by Henry 
Cowell, who made various explana- 
tions, particularly of the Rhythmicon, 
a new invention suggested by him and 
created by Mr. Theremin. Interest 
more or less centered in this, as the 
Theremin itself has been heard nu- 
merous times. 

Mr. Cowell’s instrument, as the name 
implies, is concerned more with rhythm 
than with tone. In order to avoid the 
monotony of mere metronomic clicks, 
however, tone has been added on the 
basis of the natural overtone series. 
Thus, a rhythm of two-against-one 
sounds an octave, and so on. This more 
or less defeats its own end, as the ear, 
being more accustomed to listen for 
melody than rhythm, is apt to ignore 
the latter. The melodic. possibilities of 
the instrument seem small, though its 
theoretical interest is high. The sound 
is like that of a reed organ. 

There was also shown a fingerboard 
instrument giving a tone like a ’ceilo 
of extended range. Solos on this, the 
keyed instrument and the space control 
instrument were given by Mr. There- 
min, Olga Stroumillo and Leonide Bolo- 
tine. Ensembles by Palestrina, Debussy 
and Bach were played by Mr. There- 
min, C. Reisenberg, O. Zundel, G. Gold- 
berg and N. Forstat. Sonia Hodge was 
at the piano. 


DENVER MUSIC COLLEGE 
ENTERS INTO MERGER 





Becomes Co-educational Unit of Colo- 
rado Woman’s College of Denver 


DENVER, Jan. 20.—A merger of 
music schools has just been effected 
here which automatially establishes one 
of the largest institutions of music 
education west of Chicago. The Den- 
ver College of Music, an institutional 
member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, established seven 
years ago as an endowed, non-profit 
school, becomes the downtown co- 
educational unit of the music depart- 
ment of Colorado Woman’s College, a 
junior college with a million dollar 
plant and a substantial endowment. 
The Blanche Dingley Mathews Piano 
School, already a unit of Denver Col- 
lege of Music, is included in the 
merger. 

Samuel J. Vaughn, president of the 
Colorado Woman’s College, will be the 
executive head of the merged music 
schools. John C. Wilcox, for several 
years in charge of the Denver College 
of Music, will be the musical director. 
The music school, which owns a fine 
property at 1000 Grant Street, will 
continue in that location and operate 
under its original charter. 

The combined musical faculties in- 
clude more than fifty teachers. Presi- 
dent Vaughn holds a large vision for 
the future development of his music 
department and has been promised 
adequate endowment funds to be used 
in this enterprise. 

JOHN C. KENDEL 


Billings, Butte, Great Falls and He- 
lena, Mont., have organized Community 
Concert Associations. The first con- 
cert was given in Billings, where 
Kathryn Meisle appeared on Jan. 5. 




















MARY 


CRAIG 


“ACQUITS HERSELF 
SUPERBLY 


As Scloist With the Albany 
N. Y., Mendelssohn Club on 
Dec. 9, 1931. 


“’She has a soprano voice 
that builds surely to its 
high notes and reaches 
them on fine balance that 
finds its way easily through 
the difficult coloratura pas- 
sages of the Bizet aria and 
that is powerful enough 
to ring out nobly with the 
Miss 


Craig is a young artist of 


° ‘. > 
chorus in Faust. 


fine equipment. — 
William H. Haskell, Albany 
Knickerbocker Press, Dec. 10, 
1931. 


MANAGEMENT: 


HAENSEL& JONES 


113 West S7th Street, New York 
Division 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORP. 
of 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, INC. 
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“MASTER of the Keyboard”’ 





























L’ Italia, Milan 


EUROPE AGAIN ACCLAIMS 
LEONORA 


ORTEZ 


PIANIST 


FIFTH TOUR 
October-December, 1931 


The Critics Unanimous 


‘. « . She is a great artist; does everything a pianist should and very little she 
should not, which is quite extraordinary in these days of slapdash . . . Schumann’s 4 J 
Toccata was a feat of fine virtuosity . . . I hope Miss Cortez will come again and 

before very long. . . .” 




















—London Daily News and Chronicle, Nov. 10, 1931 


*. .. She has remarkably nimble fingers, a great command of technique . . . worth 
going a long way to hear... .” 


—The London Star, Nov. 14, 1931 
“. . . Great technical facility . . . brilliantly successful. . . .” 
—The London Times, Nov. 13, 1931 
‘. .. A steadfastness of purpose that was invigorating . .. a crisp and exhilarat- 
ing performance... .” 
—The London Daily Telegraph, Nov. 10, 1931 
. . « She is an accomplished artist who solves intricate technical problems in a 
true virtuoso manner . . . was enthusiastically acclaimed by the audience. . . .” 
—Budapest Pester Naplo, Oct. 24, 1931 
“. .. A virtuoso of the first rank . . . iridescent pearliness of touch and absolute 
technical perfection. . . .” 


ee 


—Budapest Pester Lloyd, Oct. 24, 1931 
“. .. An extraordinary technic .. . a vividly artistic conception . . . spellbound 
the audience. .. .” 

—Stockholm Tidningen, Dec. 16, 1931 
. . . Among the most prominent pianists . . . her technic and treatment of the 
pedal are perfect. .. .” 

—Moses Pergament, Svenska (Stockholm) Dagbladet, Dec. 16, 1931 

..- One of the most celebrated piano virtuosi ... she is a second Sofie 
Menter. . . .” 


ee 


ee 


—Charles Navratil, Narodini Prague Republiki, Dec. 7, 1931 


‘.. . Her playing was enhanced by the stupendous bravoura technique which 
reminds one of Rubinstein . . . Chopin became an event in the hands of this 


thoroughbred artist. . . .” 


e 


—Neuigkeits (Vienna) Weltblatt, Dec. 12, 1931 


“To Leonora Cortez, the very gifted pianist, one cannot but give the highest 
praise for the excellent interpretations which she gives to the masterpieces of 
piano music.” 

—Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Amsterdam, Nov. 28, 1931 
“Her playing is above all emotional. She knows how to interpret changing moods 
and understands shading to perfection. Her touch is excellent, her technic per- 
fect and her playing has that poetic quality in which one loses oneself entirely in 
the music.” 





—Standard, Amsterdam, Nov. 28, 1931 it = t oY 
“Leonora Cortez is a pianist whom one always listens to with joy and real artistic = 
satisfaction. The celebrated pianist played a well selected program most splen- 


didly.” 
—Arne van Erpekum Sem in Tidens Tegn , Oslo, Norway, Dec. 19, 1931 
“One of the most gifted of pianists.” nv i 
—Ida Ackerman in Courrier Musical, Paris, Nov. 26, 1931 


New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, Tuesday Afternoon, February 2, at 3  o’clock 


MANAGEMENT: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 
DIVISION 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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Noted Cinduttors Appear as Cuaritss 
Of ficial Mozart Celebrations Held 


Rv Dr. PAuL STEFAN 


AIENNA, Dec. 30.— Regarded 
from the economic point of 
view, the animation of the 
last few weeks in Vienna’s 
musical life leaves one uncertain 
whether to rejoice or not. The de- 
lights provided by the concerts and 
the theatres have thronged so close to- 
gether that it reminds one of the in- 
flation period some four years ago. 
At that time the people of Austria were 
saying that money was of no value and 
that everything was for the best that 
one could buy with it, great posses- 
sions as well as small pleasures. 
Vienna at that time had three more 
concert halls than formerly or now, and 
they all had their public. 

At the present time conditions are 
indeed not quite so “bad.” But there 
is food for thought in the fact that 
sold-out concerts are announced on 
every hand. Bruno Walter recently con- 
ducted four in one week, and each time 
there was hardly a seat to be had. 
Furtwangler had to repeat a concert 
—if one considers that the general re- 
hearsal was open to the public—and 
then also there was no empty chair in 
the hall. In fact, the box office was 
not opened in the evening, as all the 
seats had been taken in advance, 


Many Sold-Out Concerts 


Walter led a subscription concert in 
the jubilee series of the Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra. He opened the program 
with Mendelssohn’s Overture to “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ which 
under his baton took on an almost mys- 
terious, dark coloring. This treatment 
was well suited to a work which is fre- 
quently handled so thoughtlessly. The 
Violin Concerto of Tchaikovsky was 
played quite exceptionally by Erika 
Morini. The final work on the pro- 
gram was the Fifth Symphony of 
Mahler, an especially difficult work, 
which was conducted without score by 
Walter, with an incomparable élan. 

There is a huge section of the public 
here which hopes earnestly that he may 
be secured again as a resident conductor 
in Vienna, either in opera or concert. 
Certainly, if Walter should decide to 
return to Vienna, he would be wel- 
comed with a greater heartiness than 
any other leader. The paroxysm of 
enthusiasm which seized the audience 
after the performance of the Mahler 
Symphony was indescribable. 

A few days later Erika Morini gave 





a concert in a “star” series. Others 
heard in this series were Dusolina 
Giannini and Pablo Casals. These 


events, too, were almost completely sold 
out. 


Celebrations for Mozart 


Walter’s second concert was Mozart’s 
Requiem, which he led with the Sing- 
akademie Chorus on Dec. 5, the 140th 
anniversary of Mozart’s death. This 
day was marked in Vienne with special 
celebrations. As has already been re- 
ported, a memorial tablet was placed 
on the site of Mozart’s férmer dwell- 
ing. Another was unveiled on St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, the latter at the 
exact spot where the poor cortége of 
the dead composer (after an open-air 


funeral ceremony outside the church) 
left for a pauper’s grave. In both 
celebrations the speakers included the 
President of the Austrian Republic, 
the Burgomaster of Vienna and a group 
of diplomatic representatives. In the 
evening Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
was given at the Opera. 

The performance of the Requiem, 
under Walter, was—insofar as_ the 
talents utilized permitted—truly won- 
derful. It would naturally have been 
better if Walter had been permanently 
connected with a local chorus, instead 
of conducting only the final rehearsals. 


Schalk’s Memory Honored 


On the following day, Walter con- 
ducted a large matinee concert as a 
memorial to Franz Schalk. The pro- 
gram included “Beethoven’s “Coriola- 
nus” Overture, Mahler’s “Lied um Mit- 
ternacht,” sung by Lotte Lehmann, and 
Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony, with the 
Te Deum, as Schalk had been an 
especial admirer and propagandist for 
Bruckner’s art. There had been cer- 
tain ones who thought that Bruckner 
did not lie within Walter’s best abili- 
ties. On this occasion they learned to 
know better. One could hardly imagine 
a greater success than was achieved 
by this genial leader. 

Walter will return to Vienna for an- 
other concert later in the season. But 
Furtwiangler, alas, will not. He re- 
cently conducted the “Messiah” of 
Handel here in his genial fashion. This 
was an especially beautiful perform- 
ance. All the greater is the pity that 
we shall not see him again for a year. 


Exchange Concerts Arranged 


Of much interest were two “exchange 
concerts” designed to make the modern 
composers of Holland and Munich bet- 
ter known in Vienna, the programs for 
which were drawn up in Amsterdam 
and the latter city. In return, compo- 
sitions of some Viennese composers 
were given in these cities, the programs 
arranged here. Among the Dutch com- 
posers represented, Daniel Ruyneman 
was noteworthy. His bizarre works 
show show a marked talent. The 
Munich composers were mostly repre- 
sented by chamber music, while the art 
of Holland was shown by choral com- 
positions, which were rehearsed by Dr. 
Hans Pless, The German composers 
heard were Gerhart von Westermann, 
Karl Marx and Kar] List. 


Belgian Music Presented 


Among the welcome visitors of re- 
cent days have been the young members 
of the Belgian Piano Quartet from 
Brussels. They pleased especially with 
a piano quartet by their countryman 
Lekeu, who died at a regrettably early 
age. Shortly afterward the Vienna 
radio station received an all-Belgian 
broadcast concert from Brussels, which 
included works by César Franck. 

The unusual successes won by pupils 
of Vienna private schools of music are 
worthy of mention. Among _ those 
heard recently were students from va- 
rious sections of the New Vienna Con- 
servatory, conducted by Josef Reitler, 
and the piano pupils of Hedwig Rosen- 
thal-Kanner, the wife of Moriz Rosen- 
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Arturo Lucon, Former 
Conductor at La 
Scala, Engaged for 
the Vienna Opera. 
He Is Seen in the 
Famous Riding School 
at Salzburg, Where 
He Conducted Last 
Summer 


thal. The technique of these pupils 
was really astonishing. 

One of the former pupils of Frau 
Rosenthal, Renée Gartner, who has al- 
ready won her spurs as a virtuoso, ap- 
peared with much success in a concert 
with Jella von Braun-Fernwald, the 
contralto. The latter was assisted at 
the piano by Frau Rosenthal. Espe- 
cially beautiful was the performance 
of Debussy’s “Chansons de Bilitis” by 
the two last named. 


Tchaikovsky Opera Revived 


In my last article I told of the dan- 
ger which for a time threatened the 
Vienna Opera, when it was feared that 
this institution would lose its subven- 
tion from the State. Happily the Aus- 
trian Parliament voted to renew its 
support, though the amount was re- 
duced a great deal. The opera house 
is now endeavoring to reduce its ex- 
penditures to the lowest possible 
amount. 





New Conductors Engaged 
for Vienna Opera 


frm Vienna Opera has engaged 
two new conductors for this 
season, Arturo Lucon of La Scala, 
and Josef Krips. It is reported 
that Egon Pollak, conductor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and 
formerly general music director 
in Hamburg, has been offered the 
post of first conductor, but that 
the director of the Opera House, 
Clemens Krauss, has encountered 
opposition from the Ministry of 
Finance as to the terms of this 
engagement. 

The ministry has recently de- 
creed a second reduction in the 
salaries of the operatic artists 
engaged by the institution. This 
move has roused the protest of 
several leading singers. The new 
contract guarantees only six per- 
formances a month, at less than 
$150 a performance. 











eminere comers 





Vienna Enjoys Musical Boom as NewY ear Opens 
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The first novelty, 
Herz,” will be produced after the first 


Pfitzner’s “Das 


of the year. During December there 
was a revival of “Pique-Dame” by 
Tchaikovsky, a work which was very 
popular in Vienna when Mahler was 
director of the Opera. The produc- 
tion, conducted by Clemens Krauss, 
with the stage under the direction of 
Wallerstein, turned out very well. 

In the final days of December a re- 


vival of Johann Strauss’s “Gypsy 
Baron” was planned. The Vienna 
Opera will thus revive occasionally 


some of the older operettas, as is being 
done in many opera houses in Ger- 
many. 


Volksoper Is Reopened 


Especially interesting is the fact that 
the Volksoper, after being closed three 
years, was finally reopened on Dec. 3. 
This theatre receives neither a State 
nor a municipal grant of money. It 
will be run under a workers’ agree- 
ment, by which the singers, orchestral 
players, chorus and technical person- 
nel will receive only a guaranteed 
minimum wage and will divide any pro- 
ceeds that remain. The director is the 
young conductor, Leo Kraus, who once 
previously was at the head of the or- 
ganization, under conditions which 
were rather similar but not so favor- 
able. At that time the entire person- 
nel had a right to have a say in all the 
decisions made by the director, but to- 
day this is not the case. 

It is to be hoped that the new man- 
agement of the Volksoper will find its 
true path to successful functioning, de- 
spite the difficult times. The opening 
was very promising; there was a 
charming performance of “The Duchess 
of Gerolstein” by Offenbach. The 
stage showed a slightly Russian influ- 
ence, under the direction of Marholm, 
a disciple of Tairoff. The director of 
the house himself conducted the 
operetta. Not quite so successful was 
the first operatic production, “Fidelio,” 
but in view of the restricted means 
which are available, it must also be con- 
sidered very good. 


— 
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Rosa Ponselle, Who Sang the role of ‘Fedra,’ congratulating S 
Maestro Romani, the composer re] 
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ROMANO ROMANI'S | 
OPERA ‘FEDRA’ 

WAS PRODUCED IN TRIUMPH | 

: 


London Times 





The credit for giving the first production outside of Italy of ‘Fedra’ 
falls to Covent Garden. The opera houses of Germany, France and 
America have missed the opportunity but the perspicacity of the 
‘FEDRA’ enterprising new syndicate has seized on what its continental rivals 

have missed, and ‘Fedra’ was produced in triumph last night before 

AT COVENT GARDEN an audience who gave recall after recall to the participants. Mme. 


Ponselle retained her hold on the audience through two hours by 
Splendid Acting by Mme. Pon- the means of her voice, her gestures, her costumes, all her arts in 
selle; Passionate Music fact. London Times. 


Following distinguished precedent, 


Signor Romani has used his skill and 


: 
fe) 
The composer is a handy man at his job and knows 
how to maintain from beginning to the end the illu- 


talents to stress every point and to 


enhance the significance of whatever is good theatre stuff and gives us a little of everything. 


situations occur in the development And above all a part for Mme. Ponselle after her own 


of the action. He has written sen- heart for this admirable singer and actress.—Ernest 


sion that something significant is going on. The opera | 
suous, passionate music for the hero- 


Newman, London Sunday Times. 


ine; a rousing hunting song for the 
hero and for the god-like Theseus a 
part of force and dignity. Mme. 


al 
NEW OPERA SUCCESS 
Beauty of Production and Brilliant Acting : 


Ponselle revealed new aspects of her 
great talent in a part which has been at Covent Garden c 


the favorite of all famous actresses. 
She thrilled us. 


‘Fedra’ drew a large audience 
which included many theatrical ce- 


Mr. Romani’s opera ‘Fedra’ is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one, with moments of real beauty. 





Mme. Ponselle has a role which gives full play to 3 


© David Berns her art and she gave a superb performance.—London 


lebrities not often seen at the opera. It was given a most enthusiastic Daily Sketch. 
reception. Signor Romano Romani, the composer, was called before 
the curtain a dozen times.—London Daily Telegraph. 


There is music of warmth and melody in ‘Fedra.—London Daily 


Herald. 


Music Lovers Crowded Covent Garden—Rosa Ponselle acted mag- 
nificently.—London Daily Express. 





The opera ‘Fedra’ won the same national prize 
in Italy as that awarded to ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 











Maestro Romani is the teacher of Rosa Ponselle and other famous artists. 


The composer, the cast, the conductor, the artistic director of the 
London performance of ‘Fedra’ and the Managing Director of the 
rE D Covent Garden Royal Opera Company. (Reading from left to right) 
VOCAL S U IOS Mr. Charles Moor, Artistic Director of the Covent Garden Royal 
Opera Company, Mr. Antonio Cortis, tenor, Chicago Opera Company, 
Maestro Tullio Serafin, Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company, Col. 
244 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY Eustace Blois, Managing Director, Covert Garden Royal Opera Com- 
pany, Mme. Rosa Ponselle, Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
f 


. P Company, Maestro Romano Romani, composer of ‘Fedra,’ and Mr. 
Telephone, Riverside 9-6910 ; He, 


Cesare Formichi, baritone, Chicago Opera Company. 
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Indiana Shrine Holds Precious Mementos of Stephen Foster | 
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Picturesque Bu tIding Contains Richest 


By M. M. Scorr 


mA NDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—Of 
ma unique interest to music lov- 
ers in every country, on a 
es | hl beautiful estate near this city, 

is Foster Hall, a two-story 
granite building dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Stephen Collins Foster. The 
hall, built by Josiah J. Lilly, of In- 
dianapolis, an ardent music lover, has 
a picturesque exterior with high 
pitched roof, suggesting a quaint dwell- 
ing in Brittany. This unassuming little 
edifice contains the greatest collection 
of Fosteriana in existence, and stands 
as a fitting memorial to America’s best- 
loved composer of songs—whose “Old 
Folks at Home,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and other works are popular the 
world over. The building has for its 
object “the preservation of material 
and information concerning the life and 
work of Stephen Collins Foster, so ar- 
ranged and placed as to be conveniently 
and permanently available to the pub- 
lic of this and future generations.” 





A Picturesque Shrine 


Visitors are welcome at Foster Hall 
by appointment with its owner. A pil- 
grimage to this little known shrine was 
recently of special interest, as the sixty- 
seventh anniversary of the composer’s 
death occurred on Jan. 13. 

The bronze tablet on the build'ng 
reads: 


DEDICATED TO HARMONY 
““Let No Discordant Note Enter Here” 


From the vestibule the visitor steps 
down into the hall, a room which, on 
account of its size, dignity and quiet, 
elegant appointments, lives up to its 
name, yet has the hospitable at- 
mosphere of the living or music room 
of a country home. Even in wood, 
metal, fabric and in form, line and 
color, “no discordant note” has entered 


this abiding place of Fosteriana. The 
vaulted, beamed ceiling is twenty feet 
high. There is a working alcove and 
bay window to the left and on the right 


Collection of Relics in Existence 


an ingle nook with huge fireplace, wall 
bookcases and seats. 

The radiant oil portrait of Foster by 
Marie Goth of Indianapolis, after the 
original daguerreotype, is generally the 
first object to catch and hold the vis- 
itor’s eye. This three-quarter-length 
portrait of the composer—atop one of 
the two safes containing Fosteriana—- 
seems veritably to live. The greater 
central portion of this north wall is 
occupied by the pipe organ grill—an 
organ of twenty-one sets of pipes, in- 
cluding chimes. 


History of the Collection 


The genesis of this collection of Fos- 
teriana is interesting. About two years 
ago, when the donor of the hall was 
browsing through talking machine rec- 
ords in an Indianapolis music store, he 
chanced upon a folio containing two 
dozen of Foster’s songs. He bought 
all and inquired for more—for to their 
haunting beauty were added the happy 
recollections of his boyhood home anid 
family. Having lived in a _ college 
town, he vividly remembered the stu- 
dents singing “Old Folks at Home” and 
other songs, and the immortal serenadc, 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing.” He acquired records of other Fos- 
ter songs, until he now has more than 
one hundred issues by various compa- 
nies, 

Mr. Lilly purchased a large collection 
of Fosteriana from an Eastern “Fos- 
terite.” Then he used the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington to obtain 
names of other songs by Foster, as well 
as of owners and collections of songs, 
manuscripts and mementos. This tire- 
less collector also advertised in East- 
ern and Southern newspapers for Fos- 
teriana. When he started his search 
there were about 200 known titles of 
Foster songs; he has added fifty. 

The owner of Foster Hall, which bids 
fair to become a national shrine, 
eschews publicity. Little has been writ- 
ten about it either locally or nationally 
—and that only in recent months. It 
was only in the hope of discovering 
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Two Views of Foster Hall, Built by Josiah J. Lilly on His Estate Near Indianapolis. 


Left, the 


Picturesque Exterior of the Building. Right, Interior of the Hall, Where the Foster Collection 
is Housed 
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Indianapolis Photo Co. 


Stephen Collins Foster, from a Daguerreotype Made in 1859. At Right, a Page from the First 


Version of “Old Folks at Home,” 


Fosteriana that he recently issued pri- 
vately and sent to libraries 5000 copies 
of a beautifully printed and illustrated 
brochure of Foster Hall. There are 
now several hundred Fosterites enrolled 
at the hall as correspondents, and to 
expedite the answering of the vol- 
uminous correspondence a bulletin is 
issued occasionally. The current num- 
ber contains four single-spaced mimco- 
graphed pages. 


Valuable Mementos Included 


So much for Foster Hall’s origin. 
purpose and beautiful setting. Now 
something about the jewels them- 


selves, which comprise a collection of 
Fosteriana greater than all others put 
together. Desks and filing cabinets 
hold Foster holographs; a series of 
original pencil sketches of characters 
related to the composer by blood or as- 
sociation; and three large red Moroccc- 
bound volumes of original wash draw- 
ings by Charles Copeland used in illus- 
trating some early booklet editions. 
All other Fosteriana is kept in two 
steel safes, This comprises nine vol- 
umes of first editions of songs (sheet), 
each handsomely bound in three-quar- 
ters blue Morocco leather and tooled in 


in the Composer's Handwriting 


gold, and thirty correspondingly red 
bound volumes of other editions. There 
are thirteen letters written in Foster’s 
own hand, and other original letters 
and memoranda about him. There are 
also original publishers’ MSS. of his 
songs and photostatic copies of letters 
by him. Among the rare relics are 
one of his visiting cards, scraps of mu- 
sical scores, his wee, worn pocketbook, 
his wife’s Episcopal prayer-book, his 
little daughter’s photo, a cased daguer- 
reotype and a cased tintype taken of 
him in his early thirties, and last, but 
most precious, the faded, worn, but in- 
tact volume of original MSS. of songs 
written (in pencil) from 185lseto 1861. 
This volume is enclosed in a dark green 
moire silk solander cover. 

It is with a thrill that one turns the 
pages of the volume of original MSS., 
then reverts to the first version of “Old 
Folks at Home,” which, it is asserted, 
is the most widely known song the 
world over. One notes in the manu- 
script that Foster first used the word 
“Pedee ribber,” which he later changed 
to “Swanee Ribber.” Harold Vincent 
Milligan, Foster’s biographer, says that 
“he had the true artist’s feeling for the 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Germany Fights to Save Its Historic Institutions 





Untoward Financial Conditions Threaten the Existence of 


Famous Orchestras and Opera Houses—Berlin Maintains 
Notable Music Life—Other Cities Less Fortunate 


MHRA ee be 


By GERALDINE DE CouRCcY 


ERLIN, Jan. 1.—Throughout 
Germany the fate of famous 
musical institutions is being 
threatened by the exceedingly 
difficult economic conditions. 

Since the opening of the season ru- 
mors have been persistently rife con- 
cerning the impending doom of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra because 
of the city’s manifest inability to main- 
tain the municipal subsidy without re- 
ductions. The organization is not only 
an element of civic pride but represents 
one of the very cornerstones of the 
city’s musical life. Any sweeping re- 
trenchments that would deprive it of 
Furtwangler’s collaboration and carry 
off many of its most valuable members 
would unquestionably work to its ulti- 
mate artistic deterioration. Every pos- 
sible effort, therefore, has been made 
to emphasize the inviolability of this 
item of the budget. Public meetings 
have been held, and widespread journal- 
istic propaganda has been used to fight 
further drastic cuts in the city’s sup- 
port of music. 

The ten concerts representing the 
Furtwangler series are, as usual, com- 
pletely sold out for the season (includ- 
ing the Sunday morning rehearsals), 
without any reduction having been 
made in the price of the tickets. But 
the corresponding series under Bruno 
Walter (sponsored by Wolff & Sachs) 
has this year had far from satisfac- 
tory box-office results, with the excep- 
tion of the concert in which Yehudi 
Menuhin was the soloist. The Furt- 
wangler series has its traditional. sub- 
scribers, who will cling to this last 
remnant of tradition as long as there 
is a pfennig available. On the other 
hand, Walter’s subscribers came large- 
ly from the floating population of 
music-lovers and students, and as the 
finances of the world have crashed and 
the music student as a species is now 
almost extinct there has been nothing 
to draw from. 





“Neighborhood” Programs a Novelty 


Besides these two major activities of 
the orchestra, there are the regular 
weekly popular concerts conducted by 
Dr. Julius Priiwer. This year the au- 
thorities of the orchestra have tried 
the interesting experiment of trans- 
ferring some of these concerts (with 
Furtwaingler conducting) to distant 
quarters of the city, thus enabling large 
sections of the population to avail them- 
selves of this unusual musical privil- 
ege in their own neighborhoods at the 
uniform admission of fifty pfennigs. 
Needless to say, the experiment has 
more than justified itself. 

The Society of the Friends of Music 
has hitherto had an independent series 
of six concerts conducted by Dr. Heinz 
Unger, but this year the series has been 
reduced to four, and in spite of eminent 
soloists and the extremely high niveau 
maintained by Unger, the public has 
not yet been large enough to fill the 
Philharmonie. It is understood that 
the number of subscribers was suffi- 
cient to guarantee the four concerts, 


Hetanhaeett 





Scherl, Berlin 
A Scene from the Recent Production of Mozart's “Cosi Fan Tutte” at the Berlin Staatsoper Unter 
den Linden. The Singers, Left to Right, Front Row, Are: Willi Domgraf-Fassbinder, Lotte Schine, 


Hilde Roswange and H. Fuchs. 


but it is a disheartening business for 
any ambitious conductor to find his ac- 
tivities so curtailed and realize on top 
of it that his hall is merely making 
overhead expenses. 


Berlin Symphony Series 


The Berlin Symphony Orchestra, an- 
other municipal stepchild, has its regu- 
lar Sunday series in Bach Saal under 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, who alternates 
with Dr. Frieder Weissman, the assis- 
tant conductor. But here again such 
material cuts have been made in the 
subsidy as to reduce the size of the or- 
chestra, slash the salaries of the con- 
ductors, and otherwise hamper the work 
of the organization. Considering the 
large number of orchestras now fight- 
ing for an existence in Berlin, and the 
rather limited field of this little band, 
it would seem to the dispassionate ob- 
server as though this expenditure might 
be diverted to more useful channels 
until the present crisis is over. This 
is more of a commentary, however, 
than a criticism. 

When Dr. Kunwald assumed charge 
of the orchestra two years ago, there 
was much to be accomplished in the 
way of pioneer work before the or- 
ganization was adaptable to his stand- 
ards. But his insuperable vitality and 
artistic aplomb have done wonders with 
the tonal texture. The orchestra is 
now a very commendable body and 
highly responsive to suggestive leader- 
ship. 

One particular advantage that cannot 
be overlooked, especially from an edu- 
cational standpoint, is the fact that 
the orchestra’s weekly series is open 
to young soloists at a nominal cost, 


Above, Mmes. Marherr and Heidersbach 


which makes it possible for them to 
profit by an orchestral appearance in 
Berlin under a conductor of Kunwald’s 
calibre. It is a great pity, however, 
that a special series of popular con- 
certs at greatly reduced rates could 
not be made available for this purpose, 
instead of the regular programs. The 
policy naturally opens the door to much 
unripe talent, and the sheen of many 
an outstanding concert is tarnished by 
a solo performance of exceedingly du- 
bious merit. Dr. Weissmann, who re- 
placed Dr. Thierfelder as assistant con- 
ductor, has also proved himself a well- 
disciplined leader with sound progres- 
sive tendencies and a keen eye to the 
subtleties of effective program-making. 
Before assuming the Berlin post, he had 
been active in the gramophone industry 
and had also held orchestral positions 
in Miinster, Kénigsberg and Dresden. 


Concerts in the Opera Houses 


Instead of the regular six concerts 
formerly given by Kleiber at the State 
Opera and the six Klemperer concerts 
at the Kroll Opera, the number has 
been reduced this year to three each, 
owing to the foreign engagements of 
these two conductors and the fact that 
they are now members of the same in- 
stitution and leaders of the same or- 
chestra. During the series under his 
baton, Kleiber will present a number 
of novelties for Berlin, including Ra- 
vel’s new Piano Concerto for the left 
hand alone, played by Dr. Paul Witt- 
genstein, to whom the work is dedi- 
cated; Weinberger’s Passacaglia for 
orchestra and organ; Krenek’s Theme 
and Variations; and a new composition 
by Ernst Toch, styled “Tragische Mu- 


sik.” (Toch is very highly regarded in 
German musical circles as a composer 
of originality, expert craftsmanship 
and artistic balance, and is to make 
his first American tournée in the spring 
under the wxgis of Pro-Musica.) 

Contrary to his colleague, Klemperer 
has harnessed his temperamental steeds 
to a classic chariot and is holding his 
programs strictly to such tried and 
trusted veterans as Bruckner’s Eighth 
Symphony, Brahms’s Fourth, Haydn’s 
Symphony in C Minor, Mozart’s “Jupi- 
ter” Symphony, and Beethoven’s Ninth. 

In this connection Berlin has experi- 
enced within a year three totally di- 
vergent interpretations of this latter 
work, which in retrospect provides a 
most interesting illustration of the ef- 
fect of personality on the warp and 
woof of a master inspiration. Klemp- 
erer’s reading of this score is domi- 
nated by rugged virility and majesty 
of line; Furtwangler’s by a dynamic 
magnificence and emotional power that 
are incomparable and unforgettable, 
and Walter’s by a delicacy of nuance, a 
subtlety of analysis and an almost 
“Buchstaben-Pietaét” as regards authen- 
ticity of tempi. This last procedure pro- 
duces a symphonic performance of as- 
tounding beauty, but one bereft of that 
intense and almost swirling fervor that 
characterizes the readings of his col- 
leagues. 


Other Orchestras Prominent 


The Berlin Broadcasting Orchestra 
has also been stepping very prominent- 
ly to the fore this winter and has pro- 
vided much of exhilarating interest 
under such conductors as Hermann 
Scherchen, Alfredo Casella, Igor Stra- 
vinsky and Hans Rosbaud. As another 
indication of its progressiveness, a 
number of modern operas are to be 
broadcast from Berlin early this year 
under the direction of Scherchen. 

Another orchestral organization that 
sprang into being in 1931 is the so- 
called Orchestra of Unemployed Musi- 
cians, which made its initial appear- 
ance at the Civic Opera last year under 
Fritz Stiedry. This orchestra has con- 
tinued its activities this season under 
the baton of Paul Scheinpflug, in a 
series sponsored by the “Berlin Asso- 
ciation for the Furtherance of German 
Musical Life.” This title would seem 
to be a mantle for the charitable ac- 
tivities of an imposing list of person- 
alities in the intellectual, diplomatic 
and social world of the capital. In pro- 
viding even temporary activity for this 
group of admirable musicians, it has 
undoubtedly fulviled one of its initial 
purposes. 

Michael Taube’s very excellent little 
Chamber Orchestra, as well as Edith 
Lorand’s new Chamber Orchestra, re- 
stricted their activities to one concert 
each, although both could boast of a 
sold-out Singakademie. 

Edwin Fischer also has his own 
Chamber Orchestra, which collaborates 
with him at various times. At a recent 
concert, he and his exquisitely trained 
organization had a really outstanding 
success with Karl Marx’s new Piano 
Concerto, Op. 9 (Bote & Bock), con- 
sisting of four movements in the strict- 
ly modern manner, of which the last 
(Rondo) had to be repeated—an un- 
usual demonstration of enthusiasm on 
the part of the public. 


Fewer Guest Conductors 


Berlin has not had as many guest 
conductors this winter as in previous 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Civic Music Associations Hold Ninth Convention 


TMLee 


Kaufmann & Fabry 


PUOLLOMASUUCETA STOLE UA GEOU AGES LELLSOOA 


Two Views of the Large Assemblage of Officers and Delegates of the National Civic Music Association and Their Guests at the Luncheon in the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House, a Feature 
of the Ninth Annual Convention of the Organization, Held in Chicago, from Jan. 14 to 16 


Kaufmann & Fabry 


HICAGO, Jan. 20.—The ninth an- 

nual conference of the National 
Civic Music Associations of America 
was held at the Palmer House on Jan. 
14, 15 and 16. Approximately 1000 
delegates, representing hundreds of 
towns and cities, attended the various 
meetings and entertainments provided 
for the delegates. Dema E. Harsh- 
barger, president of the Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., and the guiding spirit of 
the Civic Music Association movement, 
officiated at all sessions. 

Towns and cities of all sizes were 
represented at the conference. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., boasts the largest asso- 
ciation with a membership of 3,850. 
Laporte, Ind., has the largest per capita 
membership, an association of 1500 
members from a population of 16,000. 

As has become the tradition of the 
annual Civic Music Association con- 


ferences, the opening day, Thursday, 
was entirely devoted to a discussion of 
artists who have appeared during the 
year before the local associations. The 
list of those who have been heard in- 
cludes practically all of the leading 
musicians now appearing in public. 
Frank discussion of personalities, plat- 
form manners, and kindred matters oc- 
cupied the day’s sessions, and enabled 
many of the local managers to make 
decisions regarding future concert 
courses. 

At the Friday morning meeting, Miss 
Harshbarger spoke in her usual vigor- 
ous and authoritative manner on the 
subject of local campaigning and busi- 
ness management. Many fruitful ideas 
were gained by the delegates from Miss 
Harshbarger’s illuminating presenta- 
tion of the subject. At the afternoon 
session many of the local managers 


took the floor and told of their experi- 
ences, after which a round table dis- 
cussion took place. 


Guests Attend Opera 


All of the delegates were guests of 
Miss Harshbarger on Friday night at 
the Chicago Civic Opera’s special per- 
formance of “Aida,” sung by many of 
the artists under Civic Concert Service 
management. The performance proved 
one of the most popular of the season, 
and the house was entirely sold out. 
Claudia Muzio sang the title role, 
Charles Marshall was the Radames, 
Cyrena Van Gordon the Amneris, Au- 
gusto Beuf the Amonasro, Virgilio 
Lazzari the High Priest, Sergio Benoni 
the King, and Marie Buddy the Priest- 
ess. 

On Saturday 


morning, as a special 


compliment to the convention, a per- 
formance of Wolf-Ferrari’s delightful 
one-act opera, “‘The Secret of Suzanne” 
was presented at the Civic Theatre. 
The leading roles were taken by Marion 
Claire, soprano of the State Opera in 
Berlin; Vanni-Marcoux and Octave 
Dua of the Chicago Civic Opera. Henry 
Weber, former conductor of the Civic 
Opera, was at the piano. 


Luncheon Speakers Heard 


The closing event of the conference 
was the luncheon in the Red Lacquer 
room of the Palmer House, attended by 
all the delegates, and a large number 
of distinguished guests, critics, and 
artists. Miss Harshbarger presided as 
toastmaster in her most entertaining 
and vigorous style. Herbert Wither- 


(Continued on page 79) 
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“The playing of these artists, both in execution and in tone quality, 
was so finished and so united that it seemed as if they had been cast 
in the same mold.”—Local Anzeiger, December 13, 1931. 









“A performance of magnificent color. Both of these musicians 
understand to perfection the art of leadership and subordination neces- 
sary to successful two piano playing.”—Vossische Zeitung, December 


12, 1931. 





“These two concert artists played with a glittering technique and 
exceptionally fine ensemble. At times it was difficult to believe there 
were two pianists instead of one. Their musicianship is instinctive and 


refined.” —Il Popolo d'Italia, December 1, 1931. 


—<— 


“Their thorough musicianship and the noble tone of their ensemble 
playing thrilled us.”—Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, December 4, 1931. 


“A remarkable spiritual conception which seemed to emanate from 
the soul of a single musician. This most unusual team led one through 
mazes of the most delicate nuances—through the finest, and again 
scarcely perceptible rubati. In all their playing complete matual un- 
derstanding was apparent.”—Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung, December 8, 
1931. 


MILAN 


“Perfect technical fusion combined with a perfect spiritual in- 
tensity. Their playing represented a harmony of ensemble hardly 
surpassable.”—Corriere della Sera, December 1, 1931. 


AMSTERDAM 

















“* ~ . @ serious, tender and refined art; intellectual, artistic and with 


distinguished style. . . .’—The Telegraaf, December 15, 1931. 








“The accord between the two artists was verily a perfect accord.” 


—La Tribuna, November 24, 1931. 


“Impeccable style, beauty of tone, and above all—perfect ensem- 
ble.”—Il Giornale d’ltalia, November 25, 1931. 


—Management— 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“. .. deep thinking, superlative musicians. . 


December 15, 1931. 


.. —Algemeen Handelsblad, 


ROME 





“Established themselves as pianists of great worth by superb tech- 
nical ability and beautiful finesse of style. They gave evidence of a 
perfect sense of proportion and accord.”—ll Messagero, November 
24, 1931. 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 
NEXT SEASON 1932-1933 
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“The voice of a generation.”-—Chicago Daily News, April 18, ya 


1931. ; 
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“One of the few truly great voices of the world.” —Boston Post, Yr 
February 24, 1931. Me 


© © 





‘“‘Austral brings to the fore every gift of a singer’s art.”— 





Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, November 18, 1931. Ye 
ee 
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‘*‘An amazing voice—supreme among the dramatic sopranos of ip 
the present generation.” —Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, iy 
April 18, 1931. Jp 
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‘**Her virtues as an artist are bewildering in their variety. She 
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sang superbly.”—Indianapolis News, November 25, 1931. 
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flautist 


assisting artist 





“He does amazing things with the flute.”,°—Chicago Tribune. 


“If there is a better flautist in the world this writer has not 
heard him.” —Indianapolis News. 


Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York George Engles, Direcior 
(Steinway Piano) 
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Chicago Civic Opera Company 
THE OUTSTANDING SENSATIONAL TENOR OF THE YEAR 


Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres., 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
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New York critics said of his appearance 
in Carnegie Hall, Nov. 28, 1931 


“This recital gave evidence of a young and conspicuous talent which has been widely recognized. He 
has a very considerable variety of tone color and dynamics, a grip of form, and authoritative projection 
of phrase. It is a pleasure to see that now he turns toward musical values, and endeavors to convince 
his listeners by imagination and beauty. It is a big talent and one which gives increasing evidence of 
its real quality.” Olin Downes, New York Times, Nov. 29, 1981 


TS 


=z 


“He revealed a mastery of his instrument which many of his pianistic elders might well envy. Mr. 
Cherkassky is endowed with the finest and most accurate of fingers. His tone is consistently persuasive, 
and his tonal palette is a comprehensive one, ranging from the most delicately murmured pianissimo to 
a fortissimo which is sonorous and never becomes brittle. The incisiveness of the rhythms, the delicacy 
of approach and fidelity to style were wholly delightful.” 


—& 
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New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 29, 1981 y 

és . . . . “ ‘¢ - . . - . , 

Exhibited accomplishments of value and gifts of importance, a brilliant and confident technic, a sound RK 

piano tone and a musical personality.” New York Sun, Nov. 30, 1981 fp 

“As far as technique is concerned he has long since achieved a perfection that places him among the ‘ 

musically select. But in his recital at Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon he commanded admiration not f 

only for his remarkably swift-running fingers, thundering fortissimos, and delicately shaded pianis- 5 
simos, but for the feeling and understanding and effective musical language which they conveyed.” 

New York Evening Post, Nov. 30, 1981. f 
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\ Second New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, Feb. 2 i 
AGAIN ON TOUR IN AMERICA NEXT SEASON yh 
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Carlo Edwards 








as La Gioconda 


EONORA CORONA 


SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 














“A natural voice, warm, rich and expressive, and “Her voice, always an excellent one, has assumed 
- used intelligently by a trained and temperamental greater warmth and richness, and these combined with 
artistic emission and intelligent control found her an 
admirable and satisfying interpreter.” 

—New York American, November 27, 1931 


AVAILABLE FOR A FEW RECITALS NEXT SEASON 
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actress.” 
—New York Times, November 27, 1931 
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WINS 
GLOWING TRIBUTES 


From the press 








on Return to American Concert Stage 


Following Three Year Absence 

















ON PRESENTATION OF THE NEW STRAVINSKY CONCERTO 


NEW YORK (with Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Stokowski conducting) 


“Mr. Dushkin played with commanding skill, with the authority of complete knowledge and a virtuoso’s 
temper.” —Olin Downes, New York Times, January 6, 1932 
“Samuel Dushkin played with consummate mastery.” 

—Pitts Sanborn, New York World-Telegram, January 6, 1932 


PHILADELPHIA (with Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Stokowski conducting) 


“Mr. Dushkin gave a splendid performance of the concerto, playing with a beautiful quality of tone and 
performing the very great difficulties of the work with impeccable intonation.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 9, 1932 
“Played with a blaze of technical proficiency. He was rewarded by long and liberal applause.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer, January 9, 1932 
“In Mr. Dushkin one has Stravinsky played as Stravinsky wishes himself to be known. His genius is 
undeniable.” —Philadelphia Record, January 9, 1932 


BOSTON (with Boston Symphony Orchestra, Koussevitzky conducting ) 


“Mr. Dushkin gave a wholly admirable performance.” —Boston Globe, January 2, 1932 


AND IN EUROPE 
BERLIN 


“Played with astounding sureness and perfection.” —Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, October 24, 1931 
“A great master of his instrument—he gave a most wonderful interpretation.” 


—Berliner Borsenzeitung, October 24, 1931 
LONDON 


“Amazing skill—perfect sense of rhythm and musicanship.” —London Times, December 17, 1931 





PARIS 


“A violinist of the highest rank. Beautiful tone, ease, perfect intonation—everything uniting to make his 
playing a real enchantment.” —Le Journal, Paris, December 23, 1931 


RETURNING NEXT SEASON 
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“Crowded theatre applauds 
exhibition of amazing skill.” 


Headline New York Times, Jan. 18, 1932 














CRITICS UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIM 


= ESCUDERO 


AND HIS COMPANY 


IN NEW YORK DEBUT JANUARY 17, 1932 





New York Times 
Jan. 18, 1932 





Crowded Theatre Applauds 
Exhibition of Amazing Skill 
by Spaniard 


By John Martin 


“Vicente Escudero, the Spanish Gypsy 
in his American début last 
night at Chanin’s 46th Street Theatre that all 


the extravagant things said about him in his 


dancer, proved 


European appearances were well based in fact. 


One of the most brilliant audiences of the 


season crowded the theatre from top to bot- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


| dancer who has long deferred a possible con- | 


| 


tom and let him know in unmistakable terms | 


that he met with its approval. 

Sefior Escudero is an astonishing person- 
ality. His approach to his art is elemental to 
the point of being brutal; he moves with the 
easy grace of a fine animal, his chest held 
high and his feet picking their way with the 
daintiness of a cat. For stagecraft he cares | 
not a whit, and illusion has no meaning foi | 
BI 2 os 

. . . His dancing is a thing of amazing skill. 


There is an electric energy to it that trans- 


forms his body from the motionlessness of | 
stone in an instant to a veritable dynamo of | 
nervous activity. 

. Music is also not of great importance 
to him, though in its rhythms he takes his 
however, 
he 
evolves in his unaccompanied dance entitled 
“Rhythms.” Here he not only employs foot- 
work which quite surpasses anything of the 


keenest delight. There is no music, 


to supply him with such patterns as 


kind seen here, both in brilliance and delicacy, 
but his snapping fingers, his clicking tongue 
and even his finger-nails are all brought into 
use. The effect is quite as naive as such a de- 
scription would indicate, but the excitement 
which he manages to achieve by these miscel- 
He 
was compelled last night to encore this item 
twice—always with different variations—and so 


laneous means is impossible to describe. 


far as the audience was concerned could have 
gone on indefinitely. Indeed, the performance 
was lengthened to almost the 
printed program offered by the insistence of a 


twice what 


house which was highly entertained as well as 
intrigued by a rare novelty... . 





New York Tribune 
Jan. 18, 1932 





Celebrities of Stage, Screen 
and Pen Applaud Magic 
of Gypsy’s Innovation 


By Mary F. Watkins 


Vicente Escudero, the Spanish gypsy 


quest of America through distrust of the At- 


lantic Ocean’s vagaries, was rewarded last 


| evening for his eventual temerity, as his debut 


at the Chanin Theatre provided one of the 


most sensational occasions in this or any other 


|} season. 


The theater was packed with celebrities of 
stage, screen and pen, with a large proportion 
of the dancer’s countrymen, and the evening 
was vociferous from the start, many shouting 


because they liked Mr. Escudero, some be- 
cause they liked to shout. 
There was, in fact, a good deal to talk 


about, even if not quite so loudly, for this man 
is a curiosity, something not to be seen every 


day on Broadway. It is not excessive to state 


that he has had no predecessors here, although 


Spanish dancing is not unknown on this 


| island. Master of his means to an exaggerated 


degree, which is to say that often his means 
are his and no other’s, his performance is a 


bewildering maze of intricate steps so casually | 


and insolently trod the effect 


of monotony for many who do not pretend to 


as to produce 


a technical familiarity with his art. 

Lithe and poised as a cat, charged with a 
sly ferocity which is brutal beneath a certain 
neat and blunt humor, he has magic in his 
feet and danger in his eye. His clipped pre- 
cision of movement, the superb control in his 
ankles of forged and resilient steel, his insult- 
ing castanets and insinuating finger-snapping, 
his burnt-out gaze beneath the parted gypsy 
locks—these combine to produce a fascination 
but the less 
compelling. There is almost no aesthetic satis- 
faction to be obtained at his performance be- 
yond a breathless regard for his virtuosity of 
footwork and tapped rhythms, but he pro- 
vides an experience in the theatre on no ac- 
count to be missed. 


not altogether agreeable, none 


| 


| that 





New York Post 
Jan. 18, 1932 





“It has been said time and again 


Spanish dancing cannot be trans- 


planted, that it fades when taken from 


the atmosphere of its birth, but Senor 


Escudero brings the atmosphere with 


him, in the nonchalant way he makes 


his entrances, chatting a moment with 


the guitarist as though they were not 
| on a stage at all, then clicking heels 
and fingers and flinging himself with 








sudden violence into the dance, then stopping 
again, with an electric stillness, to catch a new 
rhythm and break once more into fierce ac- 
tivity. And from the way the audience shouted 


imperiously for encores, it was clear that if | 


they were not already aficionados they were 
rapidly becoming so. 


It was, in other words, an evening of al- | 
most continuous excitement, and if there were | 


moments of comparative calm, it was only be- 
cause Senor Escudero, with his high-voltage 
presence and his essentially Spanish combina- 
tion of grave dignity and savage abandon, was 


not on the stage. 


Carmita and Carmela, two very pretty and 
filled the 


pleasurably and served as a foil for his suavely 


high-spirited girls who interludes 


masculine art. He danced to the classic music 


of De Falla, Albeniz and Romero, and to the 


music of his bland guitarist, Louis Mayoral, 


one of those, it is said, with the requisite 


“golden hands.”” He also danced with no 
music but that of his own making, in a dance 
called ‘‘Rhythms,” 


dance but 


which was not really a 
a demonstration of incredible vir- 
tuosity with heels, fingers and even fingernails. 

His art, the flower of an honorable tradition, 
can be compared with only one thing in Amer- 
ican experience, 
offered with many reservations. The effect of 
this fiery, spontaneous passion combined with 
the most is unlike 


exquisite precision not 


the intoxicating effect of the finest jazz danc- 


ing, which, though an upstart in the world of 


fo'k dancing, is nevertheless the American na- 


tional expression. . 
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denationalized by foreign tricks. 
He danced alone and with his partners, | 





a comparison which is here 





New York Sun 


Jan. 18, 1932 





. The assembly could not express its 


| pleasure by ordinary applause, but filled the 


theater with cheers, shouts of ‘bravo’ and 
incessant demands for encores. 

Senor Escudero very quickly showed why 
he is famous in his own country. He proved 
to be a genuine Spanish dancer, not at all 
His technic 
need hardly be discussed further than to note 
that it included that perfection of balance 
without which there is no good dancing and 
a command of strikingly characteristic poses 
and steps. In every one of the dances which 
he executed alone or with his associates there 
was not only that fascinating rhythm which 
vitalizes all Spanish dancing, but also a re- 
markable display of fancy, humor and senti- 
ment. Escudero himself was alive with grace, 
vigor and expressiveness. He was essentially 


masculine in his art, but never rude. He was 


| the embodiment of the Flamenco spirit. 


Carmita proved to be a dancer of the great- 
She carried 


the audience away with her Asturian dance, 


est activity, grace and charm, 


which was in itself a revelation to those ac- 


customed to highly sophisticated Spanish 
dancing. Carmela made a genuine ‘hit’ with 
her gypsy alegrias, which had to be re 


peated in spite of her several pantomimic re- 


fusals. ... 


Street, New York City 
York City 
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Recent Successes with the Los Angeles and Portland S$ 


« 


Symphony Orchestras in the 2nd Rachmaninoff Concerto 














Los Angeles Times, Dec. 18, 1931 


RUDOLPH GANZ ENTHRALLS 





Elan of Pianist Distinguishes Concerto Presentation 
With Philharmonic Orchestra 
By EDWIN SCHALLERT 


The greater Rudolph Ganz, playing with orchestra, was disclosed last night 


at Philharmonic Auditorium. 
evinces 
the huger triumph esthetic. 
With the 
presented 
certo No. 2 in C minor, and li 
swept the house with the applau 
followed its crashing close. Tir 
again was he recalled for the bo 
the 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Rachmaninoft’s titanic Con- 





iterally 
se that | 
ne and 
w—but 


most striking thing about the re- 
sponse was its spontaneity as evidenced 
by the immediate waves of handclap- 
ping, and even a sort of fervent if sup- 
pressed bravo. 

Ganz manifestly merited this for the 
intensity and fervor with which he 
assayed the terrific final movement, a 
movement that demands a swift re- 


sourcefulness of finger, 
augmented by a steel-like power. 


wrist and arm, 
Ganz | 


brought an energy to the interpretation 


that was both relentless and 
and occasionally even a bit 
taking especially as the pianistic 
ity that he 
so well matched to an ingenious, 
ful and sometimes dazzling 
musical. 


Oregon, 
ee 1, 1931 
y J. L. WALLIN 


movement 
Second 


Portland, 


The A 
Rachmaninoft’s 


from 
Concer 


revealed was so varied, 


dynamic, 


breath- 

capac- 
and 
color- 


Sergei | | 
for | 


to 


piano and orchestra played by Rudolph 


Ganz and 
Orchestra, 


the Portland 
Willem van 


Syt 


nphony 


Hoogstraten 


conducting, at The Auditorium Monday 


night may well be remembered 
the finest offerings ever placed 
altar of music here. It spread a 
ful glow over the whole event. 
tions came so spontaneously 

soloist took five “curtain calls” 


that 
that he 


among 
on the 
beauti- 
Ova- 

the 


insisted on sharing with the conductor 


and the orchestra as a whole. 


Los 





Angeles Examiner, 
14, 1931 
By C. FRANCK 
Even without Ganz, the p 


would have had exceptional merit. 


him, it became memorable. 
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Managing Director 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Dec. 


rogram 
With 


conducted 


Brilliant technician always, the new Rudolph Ganz 
a breadth of artistry that attains finer enthrz liment of the listener, 


and 


by Dr. Artur Rodzinski, 


Ganz | 
=| 


Los Angeles Examiner, Dec. 


18, 1931 
By PATTERSON GREENE 


There was consolation last night in 
and in his robust 
His tone, full-bodied and 
is not of the sort to tempt him 
of 
continued 


vigorous movement, with regard for 
proportion, for outline and for finish of 
phrasing. 


the virtuosity of Ganz, 
inusicianship. 
clear, 


into dalliance with effects sheer 


sensuous sound. There is 








Los Angeles Record, Dec. 18, 1931 


| AUDIENCE C 


By DAVID SOKOL 


The audience that heard Rudolph 
Ganz play the second piano concerto of 

at the 
last night saw a 
of the the 


certo lean over the piano and with his 


Rachmaninoff Philharmonic 


Auditorium head 


reminiscent creator of con- 





hands display a -formidable technique 
comparable to Rachmaninoff himself. 
| To see the men of the orchestra look 





expectantly toward the piano was im- 
mediate assurance of a performance of 
|}extreme digital skill and grace. He 


| received a tremendous ovation. 


creation 
| Portland, Ore., ee ey 


Dec. 1, 1931 


‘ GANZ CAPTURES 


AUDIENCE HERE: 


Distinguished Pianist’s Playing 
Delights 
By EMIL ENNA 


Rudolph Ganz, world-famous pianist, 


played the Rachmaninoff concerto. His | 
rendition conveyed all the beauty and 
|depth of the score. The pianistic art 


Ganz is colossal. 
His pianism included deep musical 
feeling, passion and absolute mastery of 
the keyboard and above else, authority 
in delivery and a brilliancy in technique 
that is difficult to equal. 

His success with audience was com- 
' plete and convincing. 


lof 








HEERS GANZ 








 Meliewoud Citizen-News, Dec. 


18, 1931 


RUDOLPH GANZ 
ACCLAIMED IN 
L. A. OFFERING 


By RAYMOND E. MITCHELL 


Rudolph Ganz played the piano at the | 
Auditorium last 
| The ovation which followed his master- 
| ful rendition 

| Conce rto No. 2 
| precedented a at 
He rode 
Dr. Artur 


symphonic 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Philharmonic night. 


Rachmaninoff’s piano 
C-Minor 
Philharmonic symphony 
to but 
Rodzinski, 


of 


in was un- 


concerts. glory not 
for 


of 


| alone, 
| weaver etchings, 


|along, and in our estimation came up 


| shoulder to shoulder with this “lion” of 
the keyboard at the finish. 

We fell inclined to say (if these few 
|} words are adequate) that musical his- 
|tory was made in Angeles 
night. The name “Ganz” has been be 
| fore the public for many years. For 
| reasons unknown, it has not appeared 
| in letters quite bold those of 
others in the same field. But after last 
night’s performance, we feel An- 
geles should be justified in announcing 
| his triumph to the nation, in the boldest 
|of letters. Ganz clearly proved that he 
is one of the pianistic phenomenons of 
the day. 


JOS 


SO as 


Los 
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skilful | 


re de | 


last | 


Los Angeles Herald Express, 
Dec. 18, 1931 











Ganz Ts 





Lauded 
By CARL BRONSON 

Last night’s Philharmonic orchestra concert 
was of such irresistible attraction, owing to 
the additional glamour of the master pianist, 
Rudolph Ganz, added unto by that of Dr 
Artur Rodzinski and a fine program, that the 
capacity of the Philharmonic Auditorium was 
| taxed to the limit. 
Ganz Is Master 

Into this ready wrought atmosphere Ru 
dolph Ganz, piano virtuoso extraordinary, 
stepped, after the intermission, and in the 
first random notes of the opening measures 
of the showy Rachmz aninoft “Piano Concerto 
No. 2, in G Minor,”’ gave assurance of his 
complete command over every possible exac- 
tion of the work. His performance was 
characterized by great flashes of fire which 
are alone the possession of a master musician 
and each of the three movements brought 
forth salvos of approval from the now thor- 
oughly stirred audience until the finish of the 
concerto became the signal for an enthusiastic 
demonstration seldom exceeded at a symphony 
concert 

It was all in all a masterly 





performance 


| which would require a whole musical diction 
|} ary in the describing and after recall after 
recall 
} 

Dec. 1, 1931 


| The Grensiten, 1 


‘HIGH TRIBUTE PAID 
70 RUDOLPH GANZ 


Distinguished Pianist Wins 
» Symphony Audience, 


By MARGARET SKAVLAN 


Enhanced by the distinguished gifts 
of Rudolph Ganz, concert pianist, as 
guest soloist, the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Willem van 
| Hoogstraten, played to perhaps the 
| largest audience of the winter symphony 


season in the public auditorium last 
night. 
Ganz, who couples a convincing virility and 


meticulous precision with the most insinuating 
emotional quality of expression, was superb 
in the second concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra (Opus 18) of Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
and Portland accorded him a welcome seldom 
equalled. Applause, which burst spontaneously 
from the members of the orchestra as well, 
continued for nearly three minutes, and com- 
pelled him to take five bows 
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Now Back from Her Greatest European Tour 
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PRESS 
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Berlin Zeitung Indianapolis Times 


“Most beautiful living “‘What a glorious voice— 


oa." 








voice.” what a magnificent per- 
4 lity.” 
4 Hamburger Correspondent ee 
Ay 
y/ “Greatest Tragedienne on Dallas Times Herald 
“fh European stage.”’ “S thi to be 
wy omething to mar- 
v Berliner Tageblatt velled at.” 
Ay 
‘y/ “‘Radiates something trans- _ - s 
A condeamea * ndianapolis Star 
‘yf “Glorious talent.” 
A Berlin Tempo 
y/ “Always enraptures her New York Telegraph 
i listeners.” “She justifies the present 
4 Kolnische Zeitung era, brings glory » 
» Te b . own epoch. 
y o her no human emo- 
. tion is unknown.” New York World-Telegram 
v4 Amsterdam Het Faterland “When Miss Giannini 
. i it i he 
Wy “Perfect Ital bel sings it is as though t 
4 a ae Goddess of Plenty be- 
5 canto. . -_ 
¥ stowed her unstinted, vivi- 
“A Melbourne Age fying gifts.” 
y/ “More perfect art is diffi- 
S cult to imagine.” 
4 
7 
ey 
Ay 
y / 
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¥/ Here Next 
¥ Season 
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IS SUPERB” 


TYPICAL REVIEWS FROM TWO 


“If there is a more satisfactory violinist before the public, who 
will name him?” 

—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, December 12, 1931. 

“Kochanski is in the forefront with great virtuosos of this 

day .. . reached the supreme heights of combined musicianship 

and virtuosity. A stylist par excellence. Tonal delight of ex- 
quisite splendor.” 

—Pittsburgh Press, December 12, 1931. 

“The return of Paul Kochanski was a triumph. He’s simply a 

superb virtuoso; has glorious tone, dazzling technique.” 
—Pitisburgh Post Gazette, December 12, 1931. 


RETURNING 


—Pittsburgh Post Gazette, December 12, 1931 


OF THIS SEASON’S RECITALS 


“Kochanski’s playing yesterday was utterly captivating. The 
great violinist commanded rapt attention.” 


—Washington News, December 10, 1931. 


“The facility of the violinist was a marvel to his audience which 
listened entranced.” 
—W ashington Post, December 10, 1931. 


“He is one of those eminently successful artists who never 
disappoint. A tone which seems to grow yearly in sweetness 
and in grace. A subtle and whimsical imagination.” 

Washington Star, December 10, 1931. 





NEXT SEASON 


Management 


711 Fifth Avenue 
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NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
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¥ “His command of 
the piano is now 
¥/ more comprehen- 
sive, more amaz- 
¥ ing, more satisfy- 
“| ing than ever.”— 
| Pitts Sanborn, New 
York World-Tele- 
o gram. 





¥ “A rare exhibition 
r of virtuosity tem- 
¥/ pered with ripe 

musicianship.”” — 


y New York Times. 








lowed master who 
{./ has found all the 
EY 

4, secrets of tone and 
77) who sheds the rays 
oA of a_ refulgent 
| beauty through 
every composition 
he _ plays.” — W. 
J. Henderson, New 
) York Sun. 


4.) “A ripe and mel- 
¥/ ' 





JOSEF ann ROSINA 
LHEVINNE ‘ 





i | 
/ IN RECITALS FOR TWO PIANOS fe 
“Y **A piano recital that was something to remember. By far the most Ye 
¥/ satisf ying example of two piano playing we have ever heard. It was Ci 
superb.”’—Pittsburgh Press. y 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne delighted a capacity audience. Their 
y playing was exceptionally fine.”"—New York Evening Post. F 
ae “For the ensemble playing of the Lhevinne there is one word— fe 
iJ perfection.” —St. Louis Times. } 


NOW BOOKING FOR SEASON 1932-1933 \ 
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1 NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 711 Fifth Avenue, New York Me 
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“> McCORMIC 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Paris Opera, Opera Comique, Monte Carlo Opera, Chicago Civic Opera 


Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres., 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
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Daguerre fe 


Claudia M U 7 | O~ 


Leading Soprano We 
1) CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY Me 
Avice Concert Service, Inc., he 
f ee 2 oat ae h 
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Chicago, San Francisco, New York | F. 
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An 
twenty 
under the direction 


of 


musicians 


ensemble 





of one of the most 
interesting of America’s 


younger conductors. 


Quinto Maganini 


Conductor 


New York Times, Nov. 26, 1931. 
“They fill the need for interpreters of much significant 


music that falls between the orchestra and the quartet 
New York Evening Post, Nov. 27, 1931. 

“Under the able leadership of Quinto Maganini, the minia- 

ture symphony orchestra played with rare taste and under- 
Each 


introduced most felicitously by the conductor by illuminat- 


standing a number of unusual novelties. was 


ing and informal comment.” 


New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 26, 1931. 
“The program was interesting and brought some seldom 
played music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


New York World-Telegram, Nov. 27, 1931. 


“The program offered was unusual and interesting.” 


New York American, Dec. 23, 1931. 


“Mr. Maganini’s preambles to each piece on the program 
were interesting and illuminating and put the audience into 
a receptive mood, the earnest performance of works of 
varying importance and appeal being in itself deserving of 
the patronage of cultivated music-lovers.”’ 


New York Evening Journal, Dec. 23, 1931. 


“His little orchestra played these things admirably, for he 





Mr. Maganini conducted with unfailing enthusiasm. The himself is an energetic conductor who isn’t afraid of en- 
playing gave pleasure.” livening ancientry with a biting phrase and a sharp climax.” 
Management 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


George Engles, Managing Director 
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; "MILLER 
y Lyric Soprano Ye 


y METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 4 


y Civic Concert Service, Inc. - 
I Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. , 


¥ 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago F. 
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UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED BY LEADING CRITICS OF BERLIN, LONDON, PARIS AND MOSCOW 


New York’s First Line Critics Hail Eminent Dutch Pianist As 


ONE OF THE FEW WHO INVITE THE ADJECTIVE “GREAT” 


MONTREAL headline: 


“Ranks Among Greatest of His 
Generation.” —The Gazette 


EGON 
so edeaeiiiahll 


Lawrence Gilman 


Jan. 12, 1932. 


... “Mr. Petri showed himself to 
be a musician of taste and skill 
and understanding, admirably 
modest and self-effacing, wholly 
absorbed in his task of recrea- 
tion. There is not a trace of the 
exhibitionist about him; he is a 
virtuoso by reason of his abilities 
and attainments; but he makes 
that tarnished word seem curi- 
ously unsuited to a musicianship 
so genuine and sincere and fine. 
| ...A good deal of transcenden- 
tal flubdub has been written 
about this work; but there is no 
denying the fact that Beetho- 
ven’s utterance here is touched 
| with an unearthly luminance, a 
| mystical beauty not wholly of 

this world; and his admirable in- 
| terpreter last evening brought us 
| closer to these things.” 
| 








Grena Bennett 


Jan. 12, 1932. 


“A new pianist of unquestionable 
talent was introduced at Town 
Hall last night. Egon Petri gave 
his first New York recital and 
immediately established himself 
as a musician of high rank... . 
His performance of an exacting 
program and the apparent eag- 
erness with which the musical 
public received his efforts were 
evidence of a genuine success.” 








Deems Taylor 
[in the New York American 


“When you have had a chance 
to think things over, you will 
realize that his enormous dy- 
namic range, from a real pianis- 
simo to a powerful fortissimo, 
utterly free from thumping; his 
sharpshooter’s accuracy in hit- 
ting difficult right notes, his skill- 
ful pedalling, and his lightning 
fleetness of finger, entitle him to 
rank as an eminent virtuoso. 





—— in the New York American” | 


——in New York Herald Tribune’ | 





NOW BOOKING 





NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1932 


Town Hall Rains Applause 
on Petriin Piano Recital 


End of Strenuous Program, Including Bach, Beethoven and 
Liszt, Finds Dutch Artist Fresh and Playing His Best, 
and Audience Loudly Insisting on Encores 


By PITTS SANBORN 


“One of the few living pianists who invite the adjective ‘great’ 
appeared for the first time in New York at the Town Hall last 
evening. He is Egon Petri, of Holland, a disciple of the late 
Ferruccio Busoni, and other Busoni pupils in the house did not 
hesitate to declare that his playing reminded them of their revered 
master’s. 


“Mr. Petri offered a program that would make any pianist think 
twice before attempting to perform it, but he seemed so fresh 
and poised at the end that he might readily have embarked on 
another program equally long and exacting.” 








| 


TORONTO headline: 
“Master of Expression.” 


—Daily Telegram 


PETRI 
epemeamnaael 


Olin Downes 
in the New York Times 
Jan. 12, 1932. 


“An extraordinary pianist and a 
master musician, Egon Petri, 
made his American debut last 
night in the Town Hall. Mr. 
Petri’s high reputation as vir- 
tuoso and pedagogue had pre- 
ceded him. .. . It is not neces- 
sary to have in mind Mr. Petri’s 
reputation to perceive immedi- 
ately his phenomenal attributes 
as musician and virtuoso. . . 
Incredible technical feats were 
performed as unostentatiously as 
if he had been playing Cramer 
Etudes. His voicing in the Bach 
Chorale Preludes was of aston- 
ishing clearness and variety of 
sonority and color.” 


Irving Weil in : 
~ New York Evening Journal ~ 


Jan. 12, 1932. 


... “His American debut, made 
last night at the Town Hall, pre- 
sents him as an artist in all the 
ripeness of his powers, and his 
first audience here, a genuinely 
distinguished one, was quick and 
early in its recognition. . . . Mr. 
Petri’s performance of the Bee- 
thoven C-minor sonata was what 
one might have expected of so 
deeply thoughtful and _thor- 
oughly equipped a musician and 
pianist. It never descended from 
the uplands of Beethoven’s in- 
spiration.” 


W. J. Henderson 
in the New York Sun 
Jan. 12, 1932. 


... “It was a performance ex- 
cellent in tone and purpose. . 
he is a fine, thoughtful and 
deeply interesting . . . artist.” 





| 








SEASON 1932-33 


Exclusive Management: HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
Exclusive Booking Direction: NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Mr. Petri uses the Mason & Hamlin Piano Exclusively 
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S THE VIENNA 


“SAENGERKNABEN — = 


¥/ _ a , | iid Ls s 


y 
, | A boy chorus that sang before Pope Pius XI and moved him to inscribe on parchment that he “blesses 
¥/ the Viennese Saengerknaben and heard a tone as sweet as flutes, the voices of the angels in Paradise.” 


yf Haydn, Mozart and Schubert got much of their musical training, the Saengerknaben will set a new high 





\ | Exclusive Booking Direction: NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
yf, Merchandise Mart, Chicago—111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 




















a, a 


A boy-company of actors-singers who excel in church-music and choral works and present short operas 
in costume. Members of an organization that was founded in 1498 by Emperor Max and in which 


mark in the entertainment opportunities soon to be afforded to this country. 


SPECIMEN PROGRAM 


W. A. MOZART (1756-1791) 
Boatmen’s Chorus from 
**Idomeneo”’ 

W. A. MOZART (1756-1791) 
Introduction to ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ 
FRANZ SCHUBERT (1797-1828) 
The Gondolier 
FRANZ SCHUBERT (1797-1828) 
Omnipotence 








THREE CHURCH CHORUSES 
TH. DA VITTORIA 
(1560-1630) 

Domine non sum dignus (Quartet, 
a capella) 

JAKOBUS GALLUS (1550-1591!) 
Ascendit Deus (Quintet, a capella) 
W. A. MOZART (1756-1791) 


ve verum 
OPERA 
Duration: 45 minutes Parchment encomium written by Pope | Yer 
TWO CHRISTMAS SONGS Pius XI in honor of the Vienna | 


Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her 


Es wird scho glei dumpa Saengerknaben 
Old Tyrolean Christmas Song - 


THREE NATIONAL CHORUSES 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 


(1833-1897) 
No longer shines the Sun - 
JOHANNES BRAHMS } 
(1833-1897) ; 
Cradle Song a 
JOHANN STRAUSS . 


Merry Rider's Life 
Roses of the South (Waltz) 





Exclusive Management: HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City Yh 
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AFTER AN ABSENCE OF TWO 
YEARS, THIS BRILLIANT BARI- 
TONE RETURNS FOR HIS THIRD 
AMERICAN TOUR. IN THE IN- 
TERIM HE HAS BEEN CONCERT- 
IZING WITH TREMENDOUS SUC- 
CESS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 
THE IMPRESSION HE MADI 
DURING HIS PREVIOUS VISITS 
TO THIS COUNTRY IS STILL VIV 
IDLY REMEMBERED. 


A FEW OF THE PRESS NOTICES 
FROM HIS LAST VISIT 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
“One of the finest baritone voices to be heard any- 
where today.” 

NEW YORK TIMES 
“His hearers showed a desire to have him repeat 


almost every one of his Lieder.” 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


“T have heard many baritones in my day, but any- 
thing more beautiful than Schlusnus would be 


difficult to find.” 


CINCINNATI POST 
“One of the most glorious voices ever heard here.” 
NEW YORK TELEGRAM 
‘Proved why in his native country he has been 
spoken of as a ‘German Battistini.’”’ 


FORT WAYNE (INDIANA) NEWS-SENTINEL 
“He is the king among male singers. Schlusnus 
has everything that a great singer must have... 
extraordinary range, beauty, power and flexibility, 
joined with rare musicianship and a fine feeling 
for style.” 


Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GEORGE ENGLES, Director 
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; THE MOST EXOTIC NOVELTY EVER PRESENTED IN AMERICA 7 


SHAN-KAR 


HINDU DANCERS and MUSICIANS /* 











COMPANY OF SIXTEEN EXQUISITE hk 





























ORIENTAL DANCERS and MUSICIANS Ye 
e) | if ‘ 
: Ye 
y/ 120 strange old instruments he 
¢ 7 i. 
Ao) Rich costumes and pageantry A 
H/| a) 
# C 
UA PP) 
of | UDA SHAN-KAR y 
¥/ the supreme dancer of INDIA [¥.) 
AA Y; 
4] ik 
A . ° ° iv 
¥/ An Ensemble Displaying the Picturesque and A 
C/A | Mie ° | 
A Thrilling Dances of the Orient Y. 
¥/ «& 
A \v 
y fe 
: vie y 120 Instruments— 
\ Shan-Kar is one more brilliantly successful at- Bech «9 Teesmwe! 4 
3 traction to be added to the roster of S. Hurok’s irae | te) | 
A) 3 s : The musical instruments of Shan-Kar are in themselves a precious Ye 
y presentations which have included Anna Pav- museum. A treasure trove for archeologists and connoisseurs, this col- /*. 
“fA| lowa and her Ballet Russe, Isadora Duncan, the lection of 120 ancient instruments can be, by itself, an artistic adven- iy 
, i D D f M M Wi ture for the general public. The list of these instruments would sound Ia 
A uncan ancers 0 oscow, ary igman— like a collector's catalog. There are horns, percussion pieces, drums. Be 
“ and next season—Mary Wigman and her World- cymbals, trumpets, strings, of innumerable exotic shapes and con- Ye 
e) structed of rare and primitive materials, each with a fantastic history y 
¥ Famous Group. y of usage in religious and tribal ceremonies. iv 
y N 
¢ ‘ 
\ Vf 
¥, Strange Harmony of y" 
‘A 'y) 
‘y/ Shan-Kar’s Orchestra us 
x4 . Very interesting from a musical standpoint is the fact that is. 
‘ | Indian music is extremely rhythmic. The sixth eighth time seems par- id 
¥, ticularly favored. This is probably due to the fact that the music is 

always regarded as the accompaniment of a dance. Nevertheless, the Ve 
music is often surprising in composition. We hear harmonies reminding ia 


us of gypsy music, but also of Schumann’s symphonic studies and of 
b Chopin's etudes, which is the more remarkable because all these pieces 
y are said to be many hundred years old. But these harmonies only rush 
( 


by in a hurry. The real source of the music is very much like that of 
ae those Arab, often primitive dances known all over North Africa. 
¥ —New York Times, Jan. 21, 1931. 





of, Exclusive Management: HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, 


¥/ Exclusive Booking Direction: NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
¥/ Merchandise Mart, Chicago—111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Al 





Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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ROBERT STEEL 


Baritone 
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Prussian State Opera—Philadelphia Grand Opera 








Press Comments on His Return to America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“His beautiful lyric baritone was revealed to best advantage in the 
ballad-like “Di Provenza il Mar” of the second act, one of the most 
finished bits of singing of the evening, and stirred the audience to 
great enthusiasm. He did excellent singing in every part of the 
opera.”—Sam Laciar, Philadelphia Public Ledger, November 13, 1931 


“Robert Steel who was cordially welcomed back after highly success- 
ful seasons in concert and opera in Europe, gave dignity and vocal 
significance to the role of the elder Germont, his rich and pliant tones 
being heard with ingratiating effect in “Di Provenza il Mar”—the 
famous baritone aria being so beautifully sung that it won several 
rounds of applause.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 








—And on His Recent European Tours 





BERLIN 


“Steel is in fact a distinguished ARTIST. His brilliant, supple baritone reveals excellent schooling and obeys every phrasal 
intention in a finished manner. Particularly outstanding is his exemplary German pronunciation which could serve as an 
example for many of our German singers.” —Der Tag, May, 1931 


“Robert Steel had outstanding success in the Beethoven Saal . . . voice splendidly cultivated . . . such manysidedness is indeed 
rare.”—Local Anzeiger, May, 1931 


’ 


LONDON 


“Voice powerful, yet lovely—called into play operatic experience and Unguistic facility. THE RESULT WAS A SUPERB 
PERFORMANCE.”—Times 
VIENNA 


“Steel with his pleasing baritone is an extraordinary singer of songs.”-—Wiener Journal 


= 
wo at 


’ 


eo) 


“Steel belongs among the best Lieder Singers we have heard in recent times.” 
Wiener Tag 


BUDAPEST 


“Sings with a devotion which flows from the heart—reproduces faithfully the intentions 
of the composer.”—Pesti Naplo 


PRAGUE 
“In his first Prague concert took the hearts of the Prager by storm.”-—Prager Tageblatt 


DRESDEN 


“An outstanding appearance in the row of the great singers..—Local Anzeiger 


9 


J 





J 


> 


HAMBURG 


“His vocal material is equalled only by his knowledge of the art of singing . . . Technically 
perfected art . . . bewitches with his “Mezza Voce.-—Fremndenblatt 


a ie 








Available for Concerts 1932-33 


> : 
J ” 


Management 


tS SS 


NBC Artists Service 

711 Fifth Avenue, New York George Engles, Managing Director »/. 
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“CAUSED MORE EXCITEMENT THAN ANY ARTIST IN 4 
RECENT YEARS’—Washington Star, January 14, 1932 ; 
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¥/ | 
y i 
A HIGHLIGHTS FROM HER FIRST THREE AMERICAN APPEARANCES fp 
¥/ WASHINGTON Ye 
y/ ‘The rarest of the rare’—Washington News, January 14, 1932. ‘ 
; - “Delightful—fascinating—her voice is remarkable in range and color. Applause sel- Ye 
y dom heard at these musicales.”—Washington Herald, January 14, 1932. 8, 
1 “A voice of exquisite timbre. Dazzling scales ripple forth with ease.” ip 
¥ —Washington Post, January 14, 1932. *, 
wy CHICAGO fe 
vi ‘The most famous Carmen of Europe. She excelled last night.” ve 
¥. —Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, January 19, 1932. Ye 
of “MME. SUPERVIA ACCLAIMED FOR CARMEN ROLE—DELIGHTS LARGE y 
y/ HOUSE.”’—Headline in Chicago Daily News, January 19, 1932. F 
fs ‘Suave facile elegance, delicate nuances, rhythmic virtuosity.” Ye 
y/ —Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner, January 19, 1932. ‘ 
o GRAND RAPIDS Ye 
4K “The audience capitulated entirely to her dazzling beauty and fascinating personality. 7 
y She was radiant and was greeted with gales of applause.” F 
A —Grand Rapids Press, January 20, 1932. Ye 
‘y/ “The range of her voice is unusual and its quality rich and warm.” ‘ 
A, —Grand Rapids Herald, January 20, 1932. Me 
of NEW YORK DEBUT, FEBRUARY 7—RETURNING 1932-1933 \). 
¥/ Management « 
“| GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City Ve 
y (Steinway) } 
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SWARTHOUT 


Carlo Edwards 








AS ADALGISA IN “NORMA” 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 











What the Critics have Said 
this Season 








= OPERA 


Olin Gewese, New York Times, December 27, 1931: 


re chr ess an d IL ual lity of her tones. th 














William ]. Henderson, New York Sun, December 28, 1931: 


na hor 


Charles Pike Sawyer, New York Evening Post, December 28, 
1931: 








SS CONCERT = 


Milwaukee Sentinel, November 21, 1931: 


| - A ' rite 
INUSUd! VOICES VIIS SW irthout S 











It DOS- 
akes it rascinating 
singing. Her high 

t. ye arm. and the lowest tones 
ther a voice any number of 


am’ Blade, Octeher 16, devel 
‘ lence, a splendidly 


wy program. Beauty 











Available for a Limited Number 
of Concerts Next Season 











Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York George Engles, Director 
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CHARLES 
THOMAS 


BARITONE 


THE RECORD OF AN UNPRECEDENTED SEASON 


89 ENGAGEMENTS 1931 - 1932 


July 30 Radio Nov. 


Aug. 6 Radio 
“13 Radio Maxwell Hour 
“20 Radio 
“27 Radio 
Sept. 3 Radio “ 
“10 Radio Dec. 
“17 Radio a 
Oct. 6 Erie 
" 9 Wellesley 
“ tae 
“13 Janesville 
“19 Bradford—Reengagement 
“22 Philadelphia Opera — Tann- 
hauser Jan. 
“ 23 Pittsburgh—Reengagement “ 
“26 Decatur 
“27 ~Peoria 
28 Peoria 
30 Aurora 
Nov. 5 Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 
" 9 New Orleans—Reengage- 
ment 
14 Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 


Steinway Piano 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


Georce ENGies, Managing Director 


Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 
Chicago—Recital 
La Grange 
Chicago Opera—Herodiade 
Chicago Opera—tTraviata 
Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 
Oak Park—Reengagement 
St. Louis nga 
St. Louis Orchestra 
Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 
Columbus—Reengagement 
Chicago Opera—Herodiade 
Chicago Opera—Herodiade 
Radio 
New York City 
Philadelphia Opera—Tosca 
(debut as Scarpia) 
Haverhill 
New York City 
Philadelphia—Recital 
Hartford 
Philadelphia Opera—Thais 
Chicago Opera—Carmen 
Terre Haute 


Jan 


Feb. 


Baron Scarpia 
manticlelatsia 
irate Meee Be i P- 





Toledo Mar. 22 Riverside 
Chicago Opera—Carmen “23 Redlands 
Louisville “ 26 ten dete Soloist with 
Philadelphia Opera—Rigo- « 35 Los A 8 lee) S¥mphony 
letto [—- { Orchestra 
Rochester “28 San Diego 
Brooklyn “29 Pasadena 
Boston (Chicago Opera) — “31 San Francisco 
Carmen Apr. 3 Eugene 
Philadelphia Opera—Pearl % 4 Portland—Reengagement 
Fishers 5 Tacoma—Reengagement 
Quincy . 6 Seattle—Reengagement 
Boston—Reengagement Bs 7 Bellingham 
Fall River 3 9 Spokane 
Baltimore—Reengagement “13 Palo Alto 
Washington—Reengagement “18 Fort Worth 
Palm Beach—Reengagement “20 Tulsa 
Miami—Reengagement “22 Joplin 
Jacksonville *“ 25 St. Josephs 
Philadelphia Opera—Pazgli- ° #8 ree 
acci “29 Sheboygan 
Lincoln May 5. Jackson 
Denver—-Reengagement “10 Jersey City 
Tucson “13 Garden City 
Long Beach 


Victor Records 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST THEATRICAL NOVELTY 
VITTORIO PODRECCA’S 


TEATRO DEI PICCOLI 





There can be no question that this is the world’s 
greatest theatrical novelty. To many, the marionette 
theatre means the redemption of mankind. To Bernard 
Shaw, it means the highest manifestation of the actor’s 
art. To Toscanini, Respighi, Molinari, it is the most 
charming of all entertainment. To Gordon Craig, it is 
the be-all and end-all of the Theatre. To the bulk of 
people it means laughter that touches the pith of life. 


Podrecca’s Teatro Dei Piccoli reigns 
supreme among all marionette players 
of the world. There have been imi- 
tators. But there is only one Podrecca, 
and one Italian Marionette Company. 
This is it. It has toured through 
twenty countries of the world, pre- 
senting programs of light opera, 
comic opera, grand opera, vaudeville, 
sketches, variety and music-hall num- 
bers. The puppets are nearly life- 
sized. They are supernatural. They 
are supermen. 


There is no more juicy, pithy, all- 
embracing form of theatrical enter- 
tainment than the Piccoli of Podrecca. 


COMIC and LYRIC OPERAS 
OPERETTAS 
VAUDEVILLE 

MUSIC HALL ATTRACTIONS 

IN MINIATURE 


300 Stage Settings 
800 Puppets 
1000 Costumes 
10 Operators 
10 Singers 
Classic and Modern Orchestra 


Eight years’ triumphs in largest cities and most 
important theatres in Europe and America. 


Repertory includes: 

Operas by Monteverdi, Pergolesi, Mozart, Ros- 
sini, Donizetti, Massenet, Respighi, etc. 
Lyric and Fantastic Sketches, Musical 
Scherzos, Parodies and Burlesques, 
Ballets, Reviews and Circus Interludes. 














Exclusive Management: HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
Exclusive Booking Direction: NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago—111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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TOURING IN THE INTEREST OF BETTER CHORAL SINGING 


(DESTMINSTER CLHOIR 


BOOKING NOW FOR 
SEASON 1932-33 


TOUR DIRECTION 





CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
Dema G. Harshbarger, Pres. 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








NBC ARTISTS’ SERVICE 
George Engles, Managing Director 
711 FIFTH AVE. 

NEW YORK CITY 











Business Manager 


for WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON MRS. H. E. TALBOTT 


\ CONDUCTOR HARRY KRIMMEL, ITHACA, N. Y. SPONSOR Ye 
- *, 
i 
Ad’ Ye 
4 - CRITICAL COMMENT SEASON 1931-32 i‘ 
; ‘ y 
a MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN As close to perfection as any group .... Europe can give us nothing better than this . . . . No small part of the ls 
A glow in America’s pride in its music must come from the progress of this choir. » 
¥ WASHINGTON, D.C...... The variety of organ and orchestral effects made it well-nigh impossible to believe that such results could be gained | Fr 
AY by the human voice. 
\ / Ye 
Ye TOLEDO, OHIO......... No one who heard the program at the Civic Auditorium Monday night will deny to the Westminster Choir the title of & 
( America’s foremost and finest a cappella choir. he 
‘y/ ; 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y..... Tonal beauty of symphonic perfection marked the program. | ' 





| BALTIMORE, MD.. . Dr. John Finlay Williamson, the founder and conductor, has developed among these singers a celestial quality that is | - 
By outstanding among its many virtues. 


ALBANY, N.Y........... A program that included beauty of tone, delicate fabric of phrasing, sharp perfection of tempo and majestic surge Ff 


of crescendo. 


TOURING FROM 


ESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, FOUNDER and DIRECTOR 
AFFILIATED WITH ITHACA COLLEGE, ITHACA, N. Y. * 


ae 
x 


GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS OF WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL now serving as Ministers of Music in 
prominent churches from Coast to Coast: New York City, Portland, Ore., Worcester, Mass., Los Angeles, Calif., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Indianapolis. Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Cleveland, Ohio, Enid, Okla., York and Hanover, Pa., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Rochester, N. Y., Columbus, Ohio, Syracuse, N. Y., Milwaukee, Wisc., Montclair, N. J., St. Louis, Mo. 
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STUDENT ENROLLMENT—1929 Fall Term— 60 Students ict 
1931 Fall Term—120 Students ' 
CHURCHES and COMMUNITIES in CENTRAL NEW YORK and NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA Yr 
Served by STUDENT CONDUCTORS: 1929 Fall Term—38 Churches 
1931 Fall Term—60 Churches f 
v/ eo <a 7 zt ‘ 
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TWO FRENCHMEN CONQUER AMERICA 


“They are peerless.”"—Milwaukee Sentinel 
“A gay and charming team.”—New York Times 
“Infectious spirit, verve and brilliance.”"—New York Sun 


“No finer team work has ever been enjoyed.”—Des Moines Register 


WIENIEIR 


recitals for 





> ow 





two pianos 


and DOUCET 


“A new musical experience.”—Milwaukee Leader 

“They are terrifyingly expert.”"—-Chicago Herald Examiner 

“A sparkle that drew gasps of admiration.”—Milwaukee Leader 
pianists.” — Duluth Herald 


“Two devilishly clever and _ brilliant 





- 
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f 
M Yr 
RETURNING NEXT SEASON SS 
STEINWAY PIANO 711 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Ye 
yf 
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THE MOST AMAZING DANCE PROJECT SINCE PAVLOVA AND HER BALLET RUSSE 


MARY WIGMAN AN aoaneania 
AND fi 


HER 
GROUP 
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¥ 
| fA Mary Wigman’s group, 
I which S. Hurok will bring 
of, to America next year for the 
first time, together with the 
¥ great dancer herself, has 
\ earned the admiration of all 
Europe. It is composed of 
the most gifted young danc- 
io ers of Germany, birthplace of 
| the modern dance. The sum- 
mer of 1930 saw that mem- 





i*A| orable achievement, the 
, “| “Totenmal,” a monumental 
y dance drama performed in 
: Munich in commemoration 


, of the war dead, in which 
¥ the choreography and the 

group dancing were the 
, product of Miss Wigman’s 
¥ gifts in this line. Last year, 
. while the great dancer her- 
, self was experiencing a sen- 
¥ sational triumph before 
. American audiences, her tal- 
, ented young disciples com- 

peted with the finest dance 

groups of the Continent in 
, the “Olympiad of Grace” in 
J Florence, Italy, and brought 

back the coveted cup as win- 
, ners. Not since Pavlowa’s 
y Ballet Russe has America 
seen such perfection in the 
i art of the group dance as it 
¥/ will see next year in Mary 


Wigman and her group. 


y Exclusive Management: HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York C ity 
Exclusive Booking Direction: NBC Artists Service, 711 F vifth Avenue, New York City Ye 














4 Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Merchandise Mart, Chicago—111 Sutter Street, San Francisco a. 
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Sixth Consecutive Season 
with Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


LOUIS 





First New York 


Recital Next November 






“Only superlative art can 
achieve such an effect.” 


—Syracuse Post Standard 


LERCH 


SOPRANO 





Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 
Engles, Director 


George Managing 















‘In the front rank of pianists” 


——Boston Transcript 


Nev. 25, 1931 








NEW YORK 
“In every respect a sincere 


and serious musician.”—New 


York Times, November 7, 1931. 


“Genuine musicianship, intelligence, 
assurance and dexterity."—New York 


Evening Post, November 7, 1931. 





















BOSTON 


“His mastery of the problems of the keyboard, one 
and all of them, apparently knows no limit. Mr. Smeter- 
lin places himself in the front rank of pianists.”—Boston 
Transcript, November 25, 1931. 











CHICAGO 


“As a technician, he holds to a line altogether his own, one which in 
quality of tone, amplitude of skill and unity of purpose places him among 
the several undisputed masters at present before the public.”—Chicago Daily 
News, November 9, 1931. 























Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 





George Engles, Director 
STEINWAY 
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GEORGE ENGLES 
Managing Director 
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“Far and away the leading performance of this season and one of the great- 
est of any recent season. It was a performance in which supreme musician- 
ship went hand in hand with noble dignity. It was a triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the power of patrician elegance of style to give adequate utterance 
to ideas of bold and aggressive virility."—-William J. Henderson, 


Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


New York Times. 


711 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Returning Next Season 


Henri Casadesus (Viole d’Amour) 
Marius Casadesus (Quinton) 


Maurice de Villiers (Basse de Viole) 





SOCIETY of ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 


Founded by Henri Casadesus 


Five great artists, each of solo calibre, playing on old 
and unfamiliar instruments the exquisite chamber 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


“Their performances were greeted with an enthusiasm which has not “Good to hear are these instruments out of the all but forgotten past. 
been excelled.”-—Olin Downes, New York Times Good to hear is the music of the same age. For these instruments 
“Golden beauty of tone. A performance in which virtuosity was play with a pleasure giving sound the loss of which is a loss to the 
joined to exquisite musicianship.””—Boston Herald art of music.”—Boston Post. 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Regina Patorni-Casadesus (Clavecin) 


Lucette Casadesus (Viole de Gambe) 


George Engles, Managing Director 




















“It was Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, therefore one was 
not surprised that the eve- 
ning turned into a mag- 


. ° °° 
nificent triumph. 
—Budapest Pester Lloyd. 


FE 


Cellist 











Paris Courrier Musical. f 


°°, 


times. 


Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


eé , 
One of the world s most 


> ’* 
famous cellists. 


-~Hamburger Correspondent. 


- é 
The first cellist of our \. 
Vig 

| 

| 








George Engles, Director ry 
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y / “The adults were as obviously enthralled as the children.” —New York Times. 


‘ GUY 
¥) MAIER 


MUSICAL} 
JOURNEYS ; 























: Each program with Ye 
¥/ PIANIST 100 Slide illustrations ye 
a : 
Me 
¥ An evening concert for adults He 
y An afternoon concert for young people \ 
q THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMS ARE OFFERED IN VARIOUS COMBINATIONS Ye 
¥ WANDERING ' 
y —With Chopin in France and Majorca (Spain) h K 
—With Schubert in Austria Ye 
¥/ —With Grieg in Norway \ 
, —With Brahms and Strauss in Ischl (Austria) Me 
¥/ —wWith Mozart in Bavaria and Austria Ye 
¥ Management 

\, George Engles NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 711 Fifth Avenue Me 
¥ Managing Director Steinway New York 

\ jk 
: ee Now Booking for Next Season /& 
By ‘‘Glowing warmth and romantic feeling, y 
¥ devoid of sentimentality.”’ Fr 
' New York Times Yh 
¥ ) 
he 
¥/ ‘‘Uncanny feeling for rhythmic impulse. Ye 
¥ Gorgeous technical and tonal effect.’’ ‘ 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn. 


Chicago Examiner 























’ 

y ‘“‘A pianist of fine taste and exceeding ), 
\ sensibility.’’—-Warren Story. F. 
¥ Boston Post } 
\ : 
¥ ) 
‘ ip 
¥ ) 
" 
¥) Also in joint recital Ye 
: with Jacques Gordon ). 
¥ Violinist ' 
MANAGEMENT Ye 
o NBC Artists Service 
i 711 Fifth Avenue, New York -o- George Engles, Director Ye 
J Steinway Piano 4 
: “ | 
ey . . i 
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The CIVIC PLAN of AUDIENCE BUILDING 
ORIGINATED 11 Years Ago by 





Dema E. Harshbarger, 


Has Revolutionized the Concert Business 


The PLAN 


1. Builds a permanent concert audience. 
2. Provides all necessary finance without local risk of a deficit. 


3. Permits local talent committee to choose any artists de- 
sired by its public. 


This PLAN is in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
in HUNDREDS of Cities and Towns 
Throughout the ENTIRE LENGTH and BREADTH of the 
UNITED STATES 
The PLAN Available in Its ORIGINAL FORM 
ONLY THROUGH 


The CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 








CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
20 N. Wacker Drive 111 Sutter Street 711—5th Avenue y F 
i 
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Civic Concert Groups Meet - 





qm 
(Continued from page 38) 


spoon, artistic director of the Civic 
Opera, spoke of the musical plans for 
the World’s Fair, and expressed hope 
for the erection of a permanent Temple 
of Music. Samuel Insull, president of 
the Civic Opera, said that music is able 
to inspire mankind in a crisis and to 
relieve humanity of tribulation. Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott of Dayton, Ohio, was also 
heard. Miss Harshbarger introduced 
the visiting celebrities to the audience, 
and a rising vote of congratulation 
was extended to the cities represented 
in the conference for the first time this 
year. 


Among those at the speakers’ table 
were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frantz Prochowski, Bertha A. 
Ott, J. L. McGriff, Willard Rhodes, Mrs. Flor- 
ence French, Mrs. C. D. Chipman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Kinsey, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander — 
Hans Hermann Nissen, Herbert W. Cost, Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott, Mrs. Vera Bull Hull, Mr. and 
Mrs. René Devries, Mrs. J. F. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolph Ganz, May Beegle, Karleton Hackett, 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, Charles A. Sink, Mr. and 
Mrs. James E. De Voe, Renato Liberati, Serafina 
Di Leo and Virgilio Lazzari. 

Also Arthur J. Gaines, D. L. Cornetet, George 
Dasch, Karl Schulte, Mrs. Ruth Swarthout, Wil- 
liam E. Walter, Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie, 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Octave Dua, Chase 
Baromeo, Henry Weber, Mr. and Mrs. Vanni- 
Marcoux, Marion Claire, Alexander F. Haas, At- 
tilio Baggiore, José Echaniz, Margherita Salvi, 
Roberto oranzoni, Coe Glade, John Charles 
Thomas. : 

Also Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hackett, Claudia Muzio, Sam- 
uel Insull, Dema E. Harshbarger, George Engles, 
O. O. Bottorff, Charles Marshall, Jessie I. Chris- 
tian, Mario Chamlee, Hilda Burke, Paul 
Kochanski, Elsie Illingworth, Siegfried Hearst, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Don Bernard, Leola Turner, 
William S. Wright, Mrs. Cesare Formichi, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Moore, Dr. Maurice Bernstein, 
Egon Pollak, Margery Maxwell, Mrs. Chase 
Baromeo, Helen Freund, Desire Defrere, Silvio 
Scionti and Mr. and Mrs. Felix Borowski. 

Also A. Walter Kramer, Margie A. McLeod, 
John F. Majeski, Kathryn Witwer, Richard B. 
DeYoung, Francis Macmillen, Marks Levine. 
Marjory Cowan, Leo Luboshutz, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Cameron McLean, Edward Schwenker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Moissaye Boguslawski, Jane Gouse, 
Isaac Van Grove, R. E. Bendell, Mrs. E. W. 
Oglevee, Gavin Williamson, Philip Manuel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hans Hess, Cecile De Horvath, S. 
Hurok, Alma Voedisch, Charles E. Watt, Harold 
Weinsteine, Arthur Manuel and Robert Mac- 
donald. 


Sees Danger in Self-Satisfaction 

“Nothing is really established but 
the graveyard,” said Miss Harsh- 
barger, whose province is the bringing 
of music to hundreds of towns and 
cities of the United States. To become 
convinced that one is established is to 
spell “graveyard” for oneself, in any 
walk of life, she asserts. 

The artist who thinks he is “estab- 
lished”—has gone as far as it is pos- 
sible to go—is beyond further improve- 
ment, and he who quits working for 
greater art and greater reputation is 
writing “graveyard” on his career, Miss 
Harshbarger believes, and the same 
may be said of any management or any 
organized force for progress. 

In her talk she made the statement 
that within the next fifteen years Chi- 
cago will be the greatest city in the 
world; that it is now the musical centre 
of the United States, which is tanta- 
mount to saying the musical centre of 
the world; that it has an unsurpassed 
symphony orchestra, under the baton of 
Dr. Frederick Stock, and that no opera 
company in the world can present such 
finished performances as does the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera. 

Miss Harshbarger called attention to 
the fact that Chicago is the meeting 
place of the only convention of its kind, 
a gathering of those cities throughout 
the United States which are working 
for music as a civic and cultural cause. 
The National Civic Music Association’s 
annual meeting, she said, is the only 
convention in the whole musical world 
where those who pay for and present 
artists may convene and find out one 
another’s problems, establish the price 





UMUC UA 


of artists and eradicate unfair compe- 
tition. 


Advice to the Young Artist 


In closing her talk, Miss Harsh- 
barger offered some sound advice to the 
young artist. She said it is more diffi- 
cult to maintain a reputation than to 
secure one and cautioned against the 
tactics which unerringly lead to the 
graveyard. 

Mr. Insull said that the fact that so 
many came from almost every city in 
the Union, and with such enthusiasm 
for the cause of civic music, was proof 
enough that it was based on a firm 
foundation and was pressing on for an 
even greater future. The Civic Music 
Association movement, he said, is a 
cause based upon sound economic prin- 
ciples. MARGIE McLEop 





Arthur Kraft Elected President of 
Columbia School of Music 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Arthur Kraft, 
well-known concert artist and teacher 
of singing, has been elected president 
of the Columbia School of Music. 

Mr. Kraft’s executive duties in con- 
nection with this established institu- 
tion will in no wise interfere with his 
concert work. He has already filled 
engagements in the South and East 
during the present season. During the 
latter half of the season he will again 
be heard in several Eastern cities and 
also throughout the Middle West and 
has just been engaged to sing the 
tenor roles in “Faust” and “Messiah” 
at the Spring festival in Pittsburg, 
Kan. Mr. Kraft has also accepted the 
position of tenor soloist with the Sun- 
day Evening Club, whose musical ser- 
vices are under the direction of Edgar 
Nelson. 

Announcement will soon be made of 
the plans for the coming season of Mr. 


Kraft’s Summer School for Voice 
Culture, to be held at Watervale. 
Arcadia P. O., Mich. M. M. 


Louise Lerch Reported Engaged to Wed 
Pittsburgh Business Man 


PITTSBURGH, Jan 20.—The engage- 
ment of Louise Lerch, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Donald G. Brien, a business man of 
this city, is announced by the Sun- 
Telegraph. The marriage is expected 
to take place next July. Miss Lerch 
has been a member of the Metropolitan 
since the autumn of 1926. She is the 
daughter of the late Daniel Lerch of 
Allentown, Pa. 


Dorotha and Dudley Powers Being 
Heard in Concert Engagements 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—Dorotha Powers, 
violinist, has returned from a concert 
tour in the East and Middle West with 
Alberto Salvi, harpist. Miss Powers is 
the possessor of a new Guadagnini 
violin, formerly owned by Mischa 
Mischakoff, concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Future concerts are 
booked for Miss Powers in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Montclair, N. J., and a joint 
appearance with her brother, Dudley 
Powers, ’cellist, with the Kalamazoo 
Symphony Orchestra, playing the 
Brahms Double Concerto. Mr. Powers 
is in charge of the ’cello department 
at Northwestern University School of 
Music and is a member of the George 
Dasch Little Symphony and has ap- 
peared as soloist with the Evanston 
Symphony Orchestra M. M. 




















“The Musical Godfather of America’s 


Younger Generation.”—John Erskine 





MacDonald 


ERNEST 


SCHELLING 


CONDUCTOR 
SEASON 1931-32 


Concerts for Children and Young People 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York 
(9th Season) 


Children’s Concerts 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (8th Season) 
Philadelphia Orchestra (6th Season) 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (2nd Season) 





Also 
Symphony Concerts for Young People of 
East Orange and Montclair, New Jersey, 
and New Haven, Conn. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Steinway Building New York City 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Recordings 
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German Music World Threatene 





(Continued from page 37) 

years. The most prominent ones who 
have appeared (with the exception of 
Pierre Monteux) have been brought 
through the initiative of the Broad- 
casting Orchestra. Dr. Ernst Wendel, 
conductor of the Bremen Philharmonic, 
paid his annual visit to Berlin in an all- 
Brahms program with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Efrem Kurtz, the young 
Russian conductor, who is closely asso- 
ciated with the activities of the Wig- 
man School, gave two concerts with the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra. Marc 
Lavery, the Baltic conductor,*also gave 
two concerts with the same orchestra 
under the auspices of the “Society for 
the Promotion of Eastern European 
Music.” a 

The Berlin section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music gave 
two concerts of importance, the first 
conducted by Fritz Stiedry ‘of the Civic 
Opera, and the second by Ernest An- 
sermet of Geneva. The last-named had 
the rather doubtful honor of introduc- 
ing some modern American works to 
an extremely distinguished public but 
a highly unsympathetic press. 


Lyric Stages Give Revivals 

The activities of the two opera houses 
have not been particularly notable dur- 
ing the last weeks of the year. They 
have consisted of a revival of “Cosi 
fan Tutte” under Klemperer, and one 
of “The Geisha” under Fritz Zweig at 
the State Opera. The Civic Opera 
dropped several points in public esteem 
through its revivals of “Die Verkaufte 
Braut” and “Trovatore.” The Mozart 
performance at the State Opera pointed 
unmistakably to Klemperer’s Spartan 
touch in the matter of rehearsals. 
With the aid of his two staunch Mozart 
assistants, Teo Otto, the designer of 
décors, and Gustav Grundgens, the 
stage director, and a sextet of singers 
that saw their duty and did it in strict 
Klempereresque style, the performance 
was altogether delightful. One inter- 
esting and novel innovation was the 
discarding of the lovers’ traditional 
Oriental disguise and the adoption of a 
compromise in the way of satin small- 
elothes of the Directoire period. 

The “Trovatore” performance at the 
Civic Opera was, on the contrary, born 
under a malign star. Its concatenation 
of evil circumstance might well be laid 
at the door of distorted temperament. 
In the first place, Dr. Stiedry had ideas 
of his own regarding Verdi’s tempi, 
and very. pronounced convictions re- 
garding the artistic mischief of such 
Italianisms as rubati, fermati, and all 
the other sentimental toggery of inter- 
pretation. The result was that his 
reading was a perfect model of met- 
ronomic purity and moved with the 
precision of a mechanical contrivance. 
The guest appearance as Manrico of a 
tenor from Hamburg whose vocal plu- 
mage was in rather a stage of “sere 
and yellow leaf,” brought down an ava- 
lanche of hisses from the much-tried 
public, which felt initially cheated by 
the eleventh-hour refusal of Sigrid 
Onegin to appear in the work. On the 
whole, everyone had a rather bad night 
of it! 

As regards choral works, Dr. Georg 
Schumann and the Singakademie con- 
tinue to fill the Berlin demand in this 
respect. They closed the first half sea- 
son’s activities by the traditional per- 
formance of Bach’s “Weihnachts Ora- 
torium.” 

A short time previously, Furtwing- 
ler conducted Handel’s “Messiah” with 





Wilhelm Furtwingler, Whose Berlin Phithar- 
monic Concerts Are Tremendously Popular 


the assistance of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, the Bruno Kittel Chorus, and 
a group of soloists that numbered Mia 
Peltenburg, Gusta Hammer, Julius 
Patzak and Hermann Schey in a per- 
formance of sumptuous dimensions. 
Furtwangler followed the Salzburg 
practice and used Mozart’s arrange- 
ment of the score, but he made cuts 
with a lavish hand and even included 
the overture in his process of amputa- 
tion. To Anglo-Saxon ears, there is 
always something unsatisfactory in the 
German treatment of such an oratorio. 
Granted that this performance was not 
prepared as thoroughly as it might have 
been, there was also an absence of that 
quiet spiritual beauty and restrained 
fervor that are an inherent part of 
the Anglo-Saxon approach to works of 
this nature. 


Breslau Schedules Modern Operas 

In Breslau, Dr. Georg Hartmann, di- 
rector of the Civic Theatre, has adopted 
the policy of a number of other pro- 
vincial opera houses and is devoting 
at least one-third of the repertoire to 
light opera, Leipzig being another of 
the institutions that is pursuing sim- 
ilar tactics. It is perhaps regrettable 
that in cities of the musical importance 
of Breslau, Leipzig, Hamburg and 
Frankfort, so much energy should be 
expended on this type of performance, 
but experience has everywhere shown 
that it is the lighter diet that pays best 
returns in Germany at the present time. 

The opera studio connected with the 
Civic Theatre in Breslau is not ham- 
pered with these financial considera- 
tions and, therefore, plans to present 
a number of modern works on Sunday 
mornings. The present program in- 
cludes the following operas: Malipiero’s 
“Torneo Notturno”; Atterberg’s “Die 
térichten Jungfrauen”; Prokofieff’s 
“Der verlorene Sohn”; the Monteverdi- 
Orff “Tanz der Sprédens”; Messoloff’s 
“Das Geld,” and Schulhoff’s “Royal 
Oaks.” 

In Cologne the ultimate fate of the 
Opera is still undetermined. The fate 
of the orchestra is likewise hanging 
in the balance, as the city would prob- 
ably be disinclined to maintain the 
orchestra merely for the concerts. 

In Dresden the Busch concerts 
eschew all modern works, owing to the 
royalties demanded, and even Paul 
Aron’s series of concerts devoted to 
modern music have had to be abandoned 
this year owing to the failure of the 





municipal subsidy. The Opera still 
manages to keep going; but, with the 
enormous retrenchments exacted in all 
departments, it is becoming an increas- 
ing struggle, and the authorities shake 
their heads in dismay over the future. 
Among the notable revivals of this win- 
ter has been an outstanding perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and 
among the novelties of the immediate 
future is the premiere of Kurt Strieg- 
ler’s music drama “Dagmar.” 





Otto Klemperer, Who Conducted the Berlin 
Revival of Mozart's “Cosi fan Tutte” 


Géttingen has had to forego its an- 
nual Handel Festival this year and 
will probably have to do so again in 
1932. In Hamburg the effects of the 
recent emergency measures are just 
now beginning to be felt. Like Busch’s 
concerts in Dresden, Karl Muck’s con- 
certs with the Hamburg Philharmonic 
keep strictly to the classics, so that the 
progressive members of Hamburg’s 
musical colony must look to Furtwang- 
ler’s occasional visits with the Berlin 





Philharmonic for anything in the way 
of novelty. As an indication of the 
unaccountable fortunes of an operatic 
work, it is interesting to note that 
Verdi’s “Simone Boccanegra,” one of 
last year’s outstanding successes in 
Berlin, was a distinct failure in Ham- 
burg, while Gurlitt’s “Soldaten,” which 
made the Berlin fathers yawn and rave, 
was a tremendous success in Hamburg! 


Hanover Gives Novelties 


The Hanover Opera has been pro- 
ceeding on its way with rather marked 
success this winter. As yet no rumors 
of distress have sounded from that 
quarter. Among the novelties of the 
autumn have been first performances 
of Walter Braunfels’s “Princess Bram- 
bella” and George Vollerthun’s “Frei- 
korporal,” the latter one of the great- 
est successes of the year. The Han- 
over Opera is particularly fortunate in 
having a number of most excellent sing- 
ers.. The fine musicianship of Profes- 
sor Rudolf Krasselt, the director of 
the opera, always insures the maximum 
effect. 

In Munich an attempt was made this 
winter to organize an orchestra which 
would be devoted exclusively to the 
presentation of unknown works of still 
unknown composers, since the two 
large Munich orchestras have refused 
for several years to have anything to 
do with modern music. Unfortunate- 
ly the first concert of this very estima- 
ble organization was a disaster owing 
to injudicious selection of works, and 
it is, therefore, highly improbable that 
it will be maintained in its present 
form. 

Among American successes of the 
past few months was Abram Chasins’s 
performance of his Concerto in F Minor 
(Op. 14) with the New Munich Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Wolfgang 
Bruckner, and a recent solo concert by 
Eleanor Spencer, who is a great favo- 
rite in the Bavarian capital. 





Colorful Basque Folk-Song Plays 


Part in Renaissance of a People 
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By Max SAVELLE 


¢¢ ALL we know of the Basques is 

that they are a people who sing 
and dance at the foot of the Pyrenees,” 
wrote the author of “Candide” more 
than a century and a half ago. The 
little that was known of the Basques in 
Voltaire’s day is rapidly being in- 
creased in our own. The Basques re- 
main a singing and dancing people, but 
we are coming to know more about 
them. They are going through a na- 
tional renaissance, political, economic 
and cultural, and are demanding the 
recognition they feel their national per- 
sonality deserves. 

The cultural renaissance has ac- 
centuated interest in Basque music, 
and this, in turn, has resulted in a 
great deal of study of the traditional 
religious and folk-song music of this 
people. Basque music is, indeed, em- 
bodied almost entirely in song, and is 
naturally very rich in religious music, 
war songs and folk-songs. 

The more systematic and scholarly 
study of Basque music is taking place 
chiefly in the field of religious music 
and traditional popular songs. Per- 
haps the greatest of the contemporary 
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students of this native music is Vicente 
de Goicoechea, a Basque priest who be- 
came organist and choirmaster in the 
Cathedral of Valladolid. Giocoechea 
was greatly influenced by the style of 
Gounod and by the choral structure of 
Palestrina, and these influences are to 
be noted in his compositions and ar- 
rangements. But the chief element in 
his work is the traditional music of his 
people, and his greatest works are 
those based upon the religious music 
and the folk-songs that go to make up 
the heart of the Basque culture. 


A Famous Choir 


Just as Goicoechea is the greatest ex- 
ponent of the Basque musical revival, 
and as vocal music is the most typical 
and popular form of the art among the 
Basques, so the Saint Cecilia Schola 
Cantorum of Bilbao is the greatest 
singing organization among’ the 
Basques—indeed, by far the finest in 
Spain. This choir is composed of 160 
boys and men, and has for its object 
the singing of festival masses on spe- 
cial occasions. Naturally, the group 

(Continued on page 188) 
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PRESENTS 


SEASON 1932-1933 


Esther Dale, Soprano 
_ Marjorie Squires, Contralto 
Enzo Aita, Tenor, Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
Frank Hart, Tenor 
John Goss, Baritone 


Georges Enesco, Conductor-Violinist-Composer 


Felix Salmond, Cellist 
Gilbert Ross, Violinist 


Charles Naegelé, Pianist, Constance McGlenchie, Pianiste, 
Anton Rovinsky; Harpsichord-Pianist 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Bogia Horska, Singing Actress 
Peggy Hamilton, Sketches 
John Goss and the London Singers 
Liebeslieder Ensemble 


Ivantzoff Trio 
Dessoff Choirs 


Symphonic Singers 


De Maria Ensemble 
Directed by Rosolino De Maria 


Old World Trio of Ancient Instruments 
Founded by Anton Rovinsky 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


BECKHARD & MACFARLANE, Inc. 
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Chicago Is in Midst of Scintillant Music Season 





Outstanding Productions 
Given by Civic Opera 
Under Artistic Direction 
of Herbert Witherspoon— 
Brilliant Newcomers In- 
troduced and Repertoire 
Extended—Chicago Sym- 
phony, Under Frederick 
Stock, Wins New Suc- 
cesses—Noted Soloists to 
Be Presented 


By A.LsBert GOLDBERG 


HICAGO, Jan. 20.—The present eco- 

nomic situation has wrought but 
little change in the musical life of Chi- 
cago. The Civic Opera has enjoyed 
financially rather a better season than 
was prognosticated; artistically, it has 
been one of the most important in the 
company’s whole history. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra destroyed a forty- 
year-old tradition by changing the Sat- 
urday night concerts to Thursday 
nights, and as a result the attendance, 
which had dropped off because of the 
increasing habit of week-end vaca- 
tions, has showed a perceptible im- 
provement. The popular’ concerts, 
which had been held on Thursdays in 
past seasons, and recently not always 
to capacity audiences, have this sea- 
son invariably been sold out. The num- 
ber of recitals has diminished some- 
what, but those which have been crowd- 
ed out are mostly the minor events, the 
excessive number of which has always 
been a harmful and deadening influ- 
ence on musical activity. Artists of 
established reputation have in the main 
appeared before audiences of satisfac- 
tory size and undiminished enthusiasm. 


Civic Opera Season Brilliant 


The Civic Opera is completing its 
first season under the artistic direction 
of Herbert Witherspoon, the first 
American to have been appointed in 
such a capacity. His sagacity and pro- 
found understanding of the needs of 
the situation and of the public taste 
have given to Chicago the most bril- 
liant season since those first glittering 
years of the Campanini regime. Cer- 
tain pressing reforms, both in roster 
and repertoire, have quietly taken 
place, and the company is now soundly 
organized in every department. 

New artists have been chosen with 
the greatest care. There has not been 
a genuine failure among them, and the 
best of them stood forth in immediate 
stardom. Newcomers for the season 
were Rosetta Pampanini, Iva Pacetti, 
Jan Kiepura, Noél Eadie, Paolo Marion, 
Mary Rose Barrons, Wilma Bonifield, 
Marie Buddy, Clare Clairbert, Serafina 
Di Leo, Lydia Mihm, Leola Turner, 
Louise Bernhardt, Helen Ornstein, Con- 
chita Supervia, Augusto Beuf, Vittorio 
Damiani and Sergio Benoni. 

The older members of the organiza- 
tion, including such leading lights as 
Rosa Raisa, Claudia Muzio, Frida 
Leider, Lotte Lehman, Coe Glade, Mary 


McCormic, Maria Olszewska, Sonia 
Sharnova, Cyrena Van Gordon, Paul 
Althouse, Antonio Cortis, Charles 


Hackett, Charles Marshall, Tito Schipa, 
Rene Maison, Rudolf Bockelmann, Ce- 
sare Formichi, John Charles Thomas, 
Vanni-Marcoux, Chase Baromeo, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Virgilio Lazzari, have re- 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Frederick Stock, Conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 





Dema E. Harshbarger, President of the National 
Civic Music Association, Inc. 


tained their places in public favor and 
given renewed proof of the gifts that 
have gained them their eminence. The 
conducting staff, consisting of Emil 
Cooper, Roberto Moranzoni, Egon Pol- 
lak, Frank St. Leger and Isaac Van 
Grove, have accounted for many splen- 
didly prepared performances. 


Repertoire Extended 


The repertoire has been extended 
this season to include three works never 
before given by the Chicagoans: Schil- 
lings’s “Mona Lisa,” Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” and Leoni’s “L’Oracolo.” Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal” was accorded a most 
impressive and very popular revival, as 
was Massenet’s ‘“Hérodiade.” The 
choral ballet from Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor” was a welcome addition to the 
too slender opportunities offered the 
very excellent ballet, directed by Lau- 
rent Novikoff. Dr. Otto Erhardt has 
verified his unusual ability as a stage 
director. 

At the conclusion of the resident en- 
gagement, the Civic Opera will open 
its annual Boston season of two weeks, 
from Feb. 1 to 13. 


Symphony Series Delights 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
the backbone of the city’s musical life, 
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Herbert Witherspoon, Artistic Director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 





Kesslere 
Samuel Insull, President of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company 


has offered a_ season of exceptional 
brilliance through. the engagement of 
an unprecedented number of soloists. 
Not more than four programs this sea- 
son will be given without the assistance 
of a visiting artist. Thirteen programs 
remain in the Thursday-Friday series 
and six in the Tuesday series. 

So far as is known, all of these will 
be conducted by the indefatigable Fred- 
erick Stock, beloved conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra since the 
death of Theodore Thomas twenty- 
seven years ago. He will also conduct 
the usual number of popular and chil- 
dren’s concerts, though he sometimes 
shares the direction of these with his 
very able assistant, Eric DeLamarter. 

Soloists listed for appearances during 
the remainder of the season on the 
Thursday-Friday programs are: Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Walter Gieseking, Georges 
Enesco, Muriel Brunskill, Harold Bauer, 
Rosette Anday, Percy Grainger, 
Jacques Thibaud, Egon Petri, Ignace 
Paderewski, Hans Hermann Nissen and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The Tuesday 
concerts will have as soloists Gitta 
Gradova, Gregor Piatigorsky, Mischa 
Levitzki, Nathan Milstein and Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch. 

Henry E. Voegeli. the manager of 
the Symphony, will also present in re- 








Ravinia Opera Season and 
North Shore Festival 
Scheduled for Coming 
Summer—Civic Music As- 
sociation Sponsors Orches- 
tral Series and Class for 
Conductors—Rich Recital 
Roster Drawn Up— 
Choral and Chamber 
Music Groups and Local 
Orchestras Plan Events of 
Interest 


cital in Orchestra Hall during the lat- 
ter half of the season, Harald Kreutz- 
berg, dancer, on Feb. 14; Walter 
Gieseking, pianist, on March 6; and 
Ignace Paderewski in the Civic Opera 
House on March 13. 


Ravinia Opera Schedules 


On an equal plane of musical impor- 
tance with the two foregoing organi- 
zations is the Ravinia Opera, which 
makes of Chicago a summer musical 
centre second to none. Though Louis 
Eckstein, the unique impresario of this 
unique opera house, is not at present 
prepared to make announcement of his 
plans for the forthcoming season, there 
is little reason to doubt that music- 
lovers again have in store for them a 
season of gratifying interest. It is safe 
to predict that there will again be 
wisely chosen novelties, and that the 
repertoire will, besides the standard 
operatic fare, again include such popu- 
lar modern items as “Peter Ibbetson,” 
“Marouf,” “La Rondine,” “The Bartered 


Bride,” “La Vida Breve” and other 
works. And it is fairly reasonable to 
suppose that many of the favorite 
artists of past seasons will return, 


among them Lucrezia Bori, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Florence Macbeth, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Mario Chamlee, Edward 
Johnson, Yvonne Gall, Julia Claussen, 
Marek Windheim, Mario Basiola, Léon 
Rothier, Giuseppe Danise and Virgilio 


Lazzari. Gennaro Papi has in past 
years worked wonders with his baton, 
and it would be difficult to imagine 


Ravinia’s continuance without his val- 
uable service. Louis Hasselmans has 
also in recent seasons been a leading 
member of the conducting staff. 


North Shore Festival 


Always important in the year’s mu- 
Sical calendar is the Chicago North 
Shore Festival, held in the Patten 
Gymnasium of Northwestern University 
in Evanston. The dates for the 1932 
Festival are May 23 to 28. Henry #. 
Voegeli, manager of the event, at the 
present writing has not formulated 
definite plans for this season’s pro- 
grams. Frederick Stock is the musical 
director of the Festival and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra will have an 
important place in the artistic scheme. 
The Festival Chorus of six hundred 
members, the A Cappella Chorus of 
Northwestern University, and promi- 
nent soloists will be heard. The con- 
certs are largely attended, both by res- 
idents of Chicago and of the North 
Shore suburbs. 


Civic Association Projects 
The Civic Music Association of Chi- 
cago’s principal activity in concert-giv- 
ing this season will be the perform- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS AS SOLOIST WITH THE 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, DEC. 9 AND 10, 1931, BY 


HARRIET COHEN 


AS CHRONICLED BY MUSICAL AMERICA DEC. 25th ISSUE:— 
“NOT OFTEN HAS A NEW ARTIST BEEN SO WELL RECEIVED BY A CINCINNATI 


see apiece LEADING GERMAN CRITICS 
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“She gives to her expressions authority and 
conviction that are easy to accept and satis- 
factory in the . ... Miss Cohen 
played a Simfonie Concertante of William 
Walton in a superlative manner and fully 
merited the appreciative reception given her 
by the audience.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Miss Cohen brought an atmospheric effect 
entirely of Bach. She played with cheerful 
remoteness from mundane thoughts, a sort 
of robust but beautiful confidence in God 
and his world; eminently of John Sebastian, 
withal voiced in beautiful music.” 

; —Cincinnati Times Star. 


“Harriet Cohen is not only a superbly equipped 
pianist, with the tonal power of a man, splendid 
technic and all other concomitants of fine play- 
ing, but she is an outstanding Bach player, exhibit- 
ing all of the little subtleties of nuance and phras- 
ing which go to make up the beauty of correct 


UNANIMOUS IN THEIR 
PRAISE: 


“The brilliant, intellectual, sensitive, funda- 
mentally musical virtuoso of the concert, 
Harriet Cohen.” 


Dr. Alfred Einstein—Berliner Tage blatt 


“She is one of the chosen who stand among 
the elect; and she is now recognized in Ger- 
many as one of the most interesting person- 
alities on the concert platform.” 

Max Marschalk—V ossiche Zeitung 
“That extraordinary phenomenon, Harriet 
Cohen.” R. Kastner—M orgenpost. 

“The genius of Harriet Cohen.” 
—Frankfurter Zeitung 

The late Adolph Weissman in the B. Z. 

Am Mittag said: 

“So deeply has the spirit of the Master 

penetrated into her that there can be few, if 








Bach interpretation.” —Cincinnati Post. 


MANAGEMENT: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Columbia Phonograph Records 


any, her equal as a Bach player.” 
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Contralto 


New York Critics Unanimous! 





“. .. she disclosed a voice of rich quality . . . her 
delivery of the ‘Ruhe meine Seele’ was a notably 
fine piece of interpretation.” 

—New York Sun, Dec. 5, 1931 


ee 


. . « disclosed a contralto voice of uncommonly 
sympathetic texture, rich in the lower register . . . 
gave highly intelligent readings of her songs, revealed with much of 
their musical and poetic content.” 


—New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 5, 1931 


. a singer who can and should go far. She is endowed with a good 
voice . . . she has taste and intelligence; a singer without these would 
not have chosen as fine a program as she did . . . a sense of style and 
emotional understanding that eludes the average singer.” 

—New York Times, Dec. 5, 1931 


ee 
. 


*“. . . a voice of impressive resources and the ability to interpret a song 
with conviction.” 


—New York Journal, Dec. 5, 1931 


ee 


. . « possessor of a beautiful opulent voice of great range and volume 
which gave proof of the most careful training . . . warm timbre. . . 
musical taste, intelligence, a feeling for style, emotion ‘and a fine com- 
prehension of the mental and ideal content—praiseworthy diction, in- 
tonation and phrasing. . . .” 

—New York Staats-Zeitung, Dec. 5, 1931 


a 
Second New York Recital 
Town Hall, Sunday Afternoon, March 6th 
Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., New York 


Management: 





OPERA 
(Aida) 


‘. . . Poise, complete understand- 
ing, a voice of sheer beauty, even 
in tone throughout her entire 
range, her high notes piercingly 
sweet, and perfect diction. . . .” 
Syracuse Journal, 
December 11, 1931 























SOPRANO 


ORATORIO 


(Handel’s “Messiah” ) 


“Miss Roosevelt, whose lovely voice so delighted hearers of “Aida” Thursday 
evening, again won her listeners by her ease and perfect rendition of the sev- 
eral soprano arias. It is her gift to transmit through the medium of her voice 
the heart-felt sympathy for the various passages.” 

Syracuse Journal, December 14, 1931 


RECITAL 


“Miss Roosevelt disclosed a powerful voice of fine range and well used. Her 
work is imbued by a strong dramatic sense.”’ New York Sun 
“Miss Roosevelt’s tones had ample volume and acquired much beauty of 
timbre.” New York Evening World 
“Miss Roosevelt displayed tonal volume and quality as well as professional 
assurance and poise. There were as well proofs of her understanding of shad- 
ing and delicacy of phrasing.” Herman Devries in Chicago American 


Management: Richard Copley, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 
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Bertha Ott, Chicago Concert Manager 


(Continued from page 82) 


ances of the Civic Orchestra, which, in 
conjunction with the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, it will give in Orchestra Hail. 
The dates of these concerts will be Jan. 
31, Feb. 28, March 27 and May 1. The 
last-named date will be that of the 
great annual festival which the Civic 
Music Association gives in Orchestra 
Hall, and at which a chorus of 1000 
voices, drawn from the organization’s 
free classes in the parks and play- 
grounds of the city, shares the program 
with the Civic Orchestra. 

The three preceding programs will 


be given by the orchestra, of which 
Frederick Stock is musical director, 
and Eric DeLamarter, conductor. It is 
promised that soloists of brilliant talent 
will be heard and that the programs 
will be of the exceptional interest that 
Mr. Stock and Mr. DeLamarter have 
made familiar in previous seasons. The 
Civic Orchestra has accomplished re- 
markable things in providing the sym- 
phonic organizations of this country 
with material and its highly trained 
members with careers. 

The Civic Music Association is also 
active in its propaganda for good mu- 
sic and the higher citizenship in the 
outlying districts of Chicago. Some 
2000 children are enrolled in its free 
classes, which are held twice a week. 
The attendance this season has been 
greater than in any previous year. 

Another activity that the association 
carries on in conjunction with the Or- 
chestral Association is a class for con- 
ductors, held in connection with the 
Civic Orchestra. This has evoked 
widespread interest. There is also op- 
portunity given to composers of sym- 
phonic music who wish to obtain expe- 
rience in hearing orchestral combina- 
tions. 


Bertha Ott Series 


By far the greatest number of artist 
recitals in Chicago are presented un- 
der the management of Bertha Ott, Inc. 
Miss Ott’s season began during the 
second week of October and will end, 
as scheduled at present, on May 15. 
Most of these concerts are given on 
Sunday afternoons at the Civic The- 
atre, the Playhouse, the Studebaker 
Theatre, and sometimes Orchestra Hall. 


The latter auditorium, Kimball Hall or 
Lyon and Healy Hall, also frequently 
shelter week night events under the Ott 
management. 

Concerts scheduled to take place un- 
der Miss Ott’s direction for the re- 
mainder of the season include appear- 
ances by the following: La Argentina, 
Vicente Escuduro, Robert Goldsand, 
Isa Kremer, Paul Robeson, Mischa 
Mischakoff, Rudolph Reuter, London 
Singers with John Goss, Mary Water- 
street and Constance Metzger, Adele 
Marcus, The Blue Bird, Marian Ander- 
son, Myra Hess, Herman Felber and 
Leo Podlosky, Hilda Edwards Oldberg, 
Josef Lhevinne, Tito Schipa, Rudolph 
Ganz, Sophine Lobel, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Sir Hubert Wilkins, Kedroff Quartet, 
Elsa Harthan Arendt, Sydney Silber, 
Sol Nemkovsky, Frank Sykora, Danver 
A Capella Choir, Dusolina Giannini, 
Vitaly Schnee, Sigrid Onegin, Mischa 
Levitzki, Sergei Tarnowsky, John Mc- 
Cormack, Ruth Page, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Helen Bickerton, Georgia Kober, 
Raymund Koch, Gavin Williamson and 
Philip Manuel, Lillian Korecky, Viola 
Cole Audet, Viola Roth, Marvin Jacobs, 
Edward Collins and Mae Globerman. 


Recital Events Planned 


The spring concert series under the 
direction of the Donna Parker Concert 
Management will begin the first week 
in February, continuing into June. 
Among the artists and ensembles 
scheduled for early concert appear- 
ances are: Hazel Gertrude Harris, so- 
prano; Paul Ludoff, Russian bass; 
Stella Saenger, soprano; Hazel John- 
son, pianist; Hazel King, soprano; Vir- 





Herbert M. Johnson, Business Manager of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


ginia Vanderburgh, pianist, and the 
Centennial Quartet. A definite date 
will be announced later for the con- 
cert of the Chamber Orchestra (all 
strings) from the Southwestern Col- 
lege. A series of concerts by the 
Phoebean Trio will be given in the late 
spring. 

The Wednesday Evening Musicales 
by Young Chicago Artists will again 
be presented in Kimball Hall. This 
popular series is rapidly filling and will 
run from February to June. These 

(Continued on page 120) 





FREDERICK STOCK 


Conductor 


Office 


CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor 
ERIC DeLAMARTER, Assistant Conductor 


Concerts in Chicago—Orchestra Hall 


Twenty-Eight Thursday Nights 
Twenty-Eight Friday Afternoons 
Twelve Tuesday Afternoons 


Eight Tuesday Afternoons at the University of Chicago 








FORTY-FIRST 


Founded by Theodore Thomas in 1891 


SEASON 


1931-1932 














OUT OF TOWN 


Eighteen Popular Concerts 
Six Childrens’ Concerts 
Six Young People’s Concerts 


10 Milwaukee 
2 Buffalo 


THE ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 2 Pittsburgh 


1 Columbus 1 La Porte 


Henry E. Voegeli, Manager 
ORCHESTRA HALL 
220 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


1 Urbana 


1 Racine 























Lillian 
EVANTI 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 








SOLOIST, DETROIT SYMPHONY 
Victor Kolar, Directing 


“The season's most im- 
portant singing. 

“Such startlingly fine 
florid work has’ not been 
heard here in some time. 


“The soloist’s legato tones 
ring with trueness. They 
are soft and clear, excep- 
tionally beautiful. Her Col- 
oratura effects are hardly 
believable for their smooth- 
ness, their rapidity and in- 
tonation. The ease with 
which the young and attrac- 
tive soprano sings only adds 
to the pleasure.” 


Herman Wise, Detroit Free 
Press, Jan. 9, 1932 











“She came, she sang, she 
conquered. Her voice is 
truly magnificent, crystal 
clear and amazingly effort- 


less.""—English Press. 


“Her art is filled with 
poetry.""—New York World. 


Successful Appearances 
in Many European 
Cities in Both 
Opera and Concert. 
Mgt. Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street 
New York City 


Endorses Knabe Piano 
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HARRISON LEADS 
ROCHESTER FORCES 


London Players Give New 
Work by Malipiero— 
Elman Heard 


ROCHESTER, Jan. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmone Orchestra was heard by 
a large audience on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 15, in the fifth matinee concert of 
the season. Guy Frazer Harrison con- 
ducted, stepping into the breach left 
by the illness of Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, who was to have been the 
guest artist. With the exception of 
one number, the program was the same 
as Mr. Golschmann would have con 
ducted. 

Mr. Harrison did some very fine 
work with the orchestra, the Mozart 
Serenade for string orchestra (the sub- 
stituted number) being charmingly in- 
terpreted and very well played. The 
vther numbers were the Overture to 
Weber’s “Freischiitz,” Rimsky-Korss 
koff’s “Scheherazade” Suite, and D, 
Falla’s Ballet Suite, “The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat.” 

Mischa Elman, violinist, was heard 
in one of the evening concert series at 
the Eastman Theatre on Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 15. He was accompanied at 
the piano by Carroll Hollister. 

The London String Quartet played 
at Kilbourn Hall on the evening of Jan. 
11, delighting a large audience with 
the exquisite finish and charm of their 
playing. Their program consisted of 
Mozart’s Quartet in G Major, De- 
bussy’s Quartet and a novelty, “Can- 
tari alla Madrigalesca” by G. Fran- 
cesca Malipiero, a first performance 
for Rochester. Its humor and vitality 
delighted the audience, which showed 
such enthusiasm that the quartet were 
induced to play two encores. 

MARY ERTz WILL 





EVENTS IN WHEELING 





Dino Borgioli and Edward Weiss 
Among Season’s Recitalists 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 20.—Dino 
Borgioli, tenor, gave a recital here 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, the 
first in the series of the Frazier Memo- 
rial Fund. Mr. Borgioli was most 
pleasing in Neapolitan songs, and gave 
a beautiful performance of “O Para- 
diso” from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana” 
and works by Giordani, Caccini, Per- 
golesi, Donaudy, and three songs by 
Brahms. Earl] Mitchell assisted at the 
piano. 

Edward Weiss, pianist, a pupil of 
Busoni, gave a program of classics 
on a recent Sunday afternoon before 
the faculty and students of Mount de 
Chantal Academy. The audience heard 
with supreme satisfaction three Bach- 
Busoni Choral Preludes, Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in G, Liszt’s “La Campanella” 
and “St. Francis Walking on the Wa- 
ters,” and several modern works. 

Clare Louise Little, pianist, who has 
recently returned from a summer’s 
study with Bruno Eisner in Berlin, will 
be heard in novel programs this sea- 
son, combining film pictures from such 
European haunts as Bayreuth, Salz- 
burg, Vienna, Verona, Lausanne and 
Berlin, with her piano programs. Con- 
cert engagements will include Mount 
Aloysius Academy, Cresson, Pa.; the 
Women’s Club of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, Mount de Chantal Academy in 
Wheeling, and West Liberty College, 
West Liberty, W. Va. CL iL. 
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Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
The Critics Said: 

. her voice is warm and vibrant, ample in 
range . . . at once established herself in the 
hearts of her audience . . . she was utterly 
charming for her vocal technique is sure and 


she has a vast amount of interpretive ability 
. . .'—Springfield (Mass.), Jan. 6, 1932. 


. She understands the art ot Bel Canto 
a her technical work coupled with the rich- 
ness of her tone earned repeated 
. . . —Newark Evening News, Dec. 11, 1931. 


Her voice is of beautiful quality. She 
hondies it exceptionally well . she knows 
how to use it... there was real finish to 
everything she sang. .. .—<Akron (Ohio) 
Beacon Journal, Oct. 31, 1931. 


her voice is of lovely quality and her 
naa set lofty standard . . . her singing of the 
Jewel Song (Faust) showed intelligence and well developed talest. . . .—Hartford 
Courant, April 8, 1931. 


Appearing with Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
in ““The Secret of Suzanne,”” March 10, 1932 








Management: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St.. New York 





New YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL 


Saturday Afternoon 


FEBRUARY 6, 1932 


DOROTHY GORDON 


SONGS OF ALL NATIONS IN COSTUME 


Programme 


Sea Chanteys British Isles Europe 
Southern California and American Mountain Songs 


“But Miss Gordon is also singer as well as traveler and playmate. Her voice is clear, 
of pleasant sonority, attractive. It is entirely of a piece with ber clever costumes, with her 
winsome stage manner. Perhaps the very best part of ber singing is ber entirely 
fect enunciation of her words. No story-teller reciting the oy EE ef these 
possibly have gotten to the children more distinctly. Yet Miss Gerdes — 5 
reciting in musical tones, she was not using the questionable “parlande™ 
singing actor in the lighter musical forms; Miss Gerden was singing. 
Most singers of “art-song” can in this learn more than one beeen from 

Boston Tremerize. 





“Sing It Yourself” by Dorothy Gordon Poblished bx 
*‘Around the World in Song” by Dorothy Gordon E. P. Detter & Ca. 
Dorothy Gordon broadcasts on The American School of the Air 
Columbia Broadcasting System (WABC) 





Management: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 


Mason & Hamlin Piane Used 
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Philadelphia Organizations Provide Year of ‘Plenty 
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Succession of Conductors for 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Brings Noted Figures as 
Guests to Share Baton with 
Stokowski — American 
Premiere of Schénberg’s 
“Gurrelieder” Is Outstand- 
ing Novelty — Visits of 
New York Philharmonic 
and Local Series by Curtis 
and Pennsylvania Sym- 
phonies Among Other 
Leading Activities 


By W. R. Murpuy 


PS ADELEHIA. Jan. 22.—Econ- 
omic conditions have not materially 
interfered with the Philadelphia musi- 
cal season to the extent of necessitating 
abandonment or curtailment of the 
numerous traditional events. Even the 
smaller organizations are carrying on, 
with their friends rallying to their 
support. In programs by visiting ar- 
tists and recitals by local artists, there 
has been a certain diminution. In a 
couple of the major institutions there 
has been a very slight revision of 
plans, doubtless caused by the budget, 
but substitutions made have been 
eminently satisfactory. This has in- 
spired the giving of familiar and 
favorite musical fare instead of hazard- 
ous plunges into the uncertain water 
of untested novelties. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has gone 
successfully just half-way through its 
appointed schedule of thirty pairs of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning concerts, twelve Monday evening 
programs with identical programs and 


conductors as the immediately pre- 
ceding regular concerts, and seven 
broadcasts. Fritz Reiner resumed the 


baton today and will continue to con- 
duct up to and including the concert 
of Feb. 10. He will be followed by 
Bernardino Molinari, from Feb. 12 to 
March 8. Thereafter Leopold Stokow- 
ski, returning from one of the 
“staggered” holidays into which he has 
divided his winter vacation this year, 
will mount the podium for the events 
comprehended between March 1i and 
21. Mr. Reiner is his successor for the 
concerts of March 26, 27 and 29 after 
which he will come back for the re- 
mainder of the season with the excep- 
tion of the April 22-23 concerts, in 
which a conductor to be announced 
later will appear. This will give Mr. 
Stokowski the final pair, April 29-30, 
Alexander Smallens and Eugene Or- 
mandy were guest conductors of the 
early season. 


Schonberg Premiere Scheduled 


The customary novelty program, on 


a grand scale, this year will be the 
American premiere of Schénberg’s 
“Gurrelieder” on April 8, 9 and 11, 


which will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The soloists will be 
Jeanette Vreeland, soprano; Rose 
Bampton, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Abrasha Robofsky, baritone, 
and Benjamin De Loache, speaker. 
The work is on a stupendous scale and 
will enlist the participation of the 
Mendelssohn Club, the Fortnightly 
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Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra 





Kubey-Rembrandt 


Mrs. William C. Hammer, General Manager 
and Artistic Director of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company 


Club ‘and the Glee Club of Princeton, 
which last year took part so effectively 
in the “Oedipus Rex.” This work was 
originally to have been given on April 
15, 16 and 18, but has been transferred 
to the “to be announced” date on the 
schedule. As a substitute for it, a 
special Wagnerian program was of- 
fered, with Elsa Alsen, soprano; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and artist-pupils of 
the Curtis Institute as soloists. 

Other special events on the orches- 
tra’s program are the appearance of 
Vladimir Horowitz as soloist on Feb. 
5, 6 and 8 and the second request pro- 
gram, on which Mr. Stokowski is plac- 
ing so much stress this year, on March 
18, 19 and.21. The series of broad- 
casts, in which Mr. Stokowski has been 
giving a chronological view of the pro- 
gress of music through the ages, will 
include as final dates, March 12 and 
April 2. A pension fund concert will 
be given on Washington’s Birthday. 
The series of children’s concerts, under 
Ernest Schelling, will include pairs of 
concerts on the afternoons of Feb. 3 
and 4, Feb. 17 and 18 and March 16 
and 17. 

Like the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 

* 


Fritz Reiner, Head of the Orchestra Department 
at the Curtis Institute and Guest Conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 





Bachrach 


Mrs. Joseph Leidy, President of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company 


New York has had a parade of con- 
ductors this season. Erich Kleiber and 
Arturo Toscanini have already been 
heard, and on Jan. 25 Bruno Walter 
will make his seasonal advent in the 
Academy of Music, offering the follow- 
ing program: Prokofieff’s Suite “The 


Prodigal Son”; Strauss’s tone-poem 
“Don Juan,” and Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 2. The final program of the sea- 


son will be played on Monday evening, 
March 7, with Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducting. The Concert Management 
Bureau, which Mrs. Harold Ellis Yar- 
nall established last fall, on the mov- 
ing of the Arthur Judson headquarters 
to New York, has taken over the local 
management of the Philharmonic 
series. 


Pennsylvania Symphony Schedule 


Dr. Henry Hadley has had great 
success with the Pennsylvania Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which he assumed 
direction this season. This organiza- 
tion was formed a year or so ago to 
afford a medium of expression for the 
numerous unemployed musicians, of 
symphony calibre, many of the former 
members of the Philadelphia and other 
noted orchestras, and to furnish an 
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opportunity to music-lovers to hear 
good music on Sunday nights. It is a 
subscription affair, as the blue laws 
of 1794 prohibit ticket sales to Sunday 
concerts, plays or other entertainments. 
The advantage of a noted conductor 
permanently allied with a group, rather 
than constantly changing guest leaders, 
has been proved in the growth in 
solidarity and other essential qualities 
during the five concerts of the Hadley 
regime. Five additional concerts of 
the series remain to be given in Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, which has proved an 
excellent auditorium. In his first half 
year, Mr. Hadley has introduced a fair 
proportion of novelties, including a 
work by Charles Madluro, and a world- 
premiere of the arrangement of the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in G Minor 
for violin unaccompanied, made by 
André Polah, conductor of the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra. He plans addi- 


, tional novelties for the remainder of 


the season. One part of his policy 
has met with great approval—namely, 
the revival of works of merit neglected 
in the repertory during the furore of 
modernism. 


Curtis Symphony Programs 


The Curtis Symphony Orchestra, of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, has like- 
wise shown the masterful influence of 
a great conductor since the assumption 
of control of the orchestral department 
by Fritz Reiner. The annual concert 
for the Philadelphia Forum showed 
subtle betterments in the work of this 
fine body of young musicians. They 
will give later in the spring their an- 
nual public concert. A New York pro- 
gram will be played in Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 29. 

The Symphony Club, sponsored and 
supported by Edwin Fleisher, will give 
an annual spring concert also, and ac- 
cording to precedent, a number of 
American premieres extracted from 
the rich Fleisher Collection in the 
Public Library will be offered. Wil- 
liam F. Happich is the conductor of 
this enterprising and talented group of 
youthful musicians, a number of whose 
alumni are playing at important desks 
in the Philadelphia and other American 
orchestras. 


Other Orchestral Events 


The Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
under J. W. F. Leman, will give the 
second of its seventh annual series of 
concerts on March 9 in the Bellevue 
ballroom. Arthur Hartmann, violinist 
and composer, will be the guest con- 
ductor, in one of his compositions. At 
the May 9 concert, the orchestra will 
have as soloists Christine Goff, con- 
tralto, formerly of the St. Louis Opera 
Company, a protégée of Louise Homer, 
and Abrasha Robofsky, baritone of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
will be the assisting artists. The group 
will give a program for the Philadel- 
phia Music Club, in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford on March 10 and will fulfill sev- 
eral engagements in nearby towns. 

Several of the community organiza- 
tions along symphonic lines will give 
spring concerts, for their subscribers, 
mainly on Sunday afternoons. The 
oldest of these is the Frankford Sym- 
phony, J. W. F. Leman, conductor, now 
in its twenty-fourth year. Its re- 
maining concerts are scheduled for 
March 5 and May 27. The Main Line 
Orchestra is under the direction of 

(Continued on page 108) 


OPERA ARTISTS IN 
CHICAGO RECITALS 


Programs of Fortnight Show 
Wide Variety of 


Content 





CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—Beniamino Gigli, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, delighted his 
faithful public in his annual recital at 
Orchestra Hall on Jan. 13. Mr. Gigli 
was in splendid form and added a com- 
plete quota of favorite arias to the 
listed numbers. He was assisted by 
Jacqueline Salomons, violinist, and 
Miguel Sandoval, accompanist. The re- 
cital was sponsored by the Dorothy 
Kahn Club for Crippled Children. 


Vladimir Horowitz gave his second 
recital of the season before a large au- 
dience in Orchestra Hall on Jan 10. 
The splendidly played program includ- 
ed the Liszt B Minor Sonata and “Fu- 
nerailles,” a Chopin group, a Prelude 
and two Etudes Tableaux by Rach- 
maninoff, and the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire.” 


Gitta Gradova pianist, made her 
first recital appearance in this city in 
several years at Temple Sholom on 
Jan. 11, the event being a benefit for 
the Temple Sisterhood. 

The two final concerts of the Kin- 
solving Musical Morning series were 
given on Jan. 14 by Mario Chamlee, 
who sang in his usual ingratiating style 
and was in excellent voice, and on Jan. 


7 by Juliette Lippe, soprano, and 
Jacques Gordon, violinist. Miss Lippe 
was applauded for the breadth and 
scope of her art. Mr. Gordon was 


heartily welcomed back to the city of 
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Ellsworth Bell, Secretary 
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Voice Production, Coaching, 
Piano (Leschetizky) 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Piano Interpretation and Technique 


HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN 


Assistant Teacher of Voice 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Mario Chamlee, Tenor, Heard in a Recent Suc- 
cessful Chicago Recital 


which he was so long a resident, and 
played with great skill and animation. 

Alexander: Kipnis, bass, of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, gave a song recital 
at the Playhouse on Jan. 17. The event 
gained in interest through the presence 
of Egon Pollak, conductor of the Civic 
Opera Wagnerian reperotire, at the 
piano. Mr. Pollak proved a resourceful 
and sympathetic accompanist for a-pro- 
gram chosen from songs of Handel, 
Schubert, Hugo Wolf and _ Richard 
Strauss. 


Pianists in Recitals 


José Iturbi was heard in piano re- 
cital in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 17. 
Hortense Monath, gifted young pian- 
ist, made her debut in a recital at the 
Playhouse on Jan. 10. Ethel Bartlett 


FRANK LA FORGE 


have always found it to be the truth 
I have done. 

After having been absent from New York for almost two years, first in California, 
then in Evrope, my recent experience, after a severe illness, convinced me still further 
of the soundness of your work; for after a few weeks of your marvelous exercises | felt 
at my best, vocally, at my recent recital in New York. 


done for me 
themselves in your hands, to be guided by you. 


and Rae Robertson gave a program of 
music for two pianos at the Stude- 
baker Theater on Jan. 10. Morris 
Wolf, a young pianist not yet out of 
his teens, left an impression of great 
gifts in a long and difficult program at 
the Playhouse on Jan. 3. Part of his 
program was devoted to improvisations 
in the style of composers suggested by 
the audience. 

Mary Wigman gave her first dance 
recital of the season before a large 
audience at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 16. 
Erika Thimey made a successful debut 
in a program of modern dances at the 
Civic Theater on Jan. 3. Ted Shawn 
and his dancers provided a delightful 
program of varied dances in a well- 
attended concert at the Studebaker 
Theater on Jan. 17. 

The Amy Neill String Quartet gave 
a benefit concert for the extension de- 
partment of the Musicians Club of Wo- 
men on Jan. 18. Dorothy Bowen, so- 
prano, assisted in the performance of 
Pizzetti’s “Tre Canzoni” for soprano 
and string quartet, and Agnes Conover 
was at the piano for a performance of 
the Dohnanyi Quintet. The Chicago 
String Quartet gave the third of a 
series of concerts at the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club Theater on Jan. 17. 

Frida Savini, a young Chicago so- 
prano recently returned from European 
study, disclosed an agreeable voice ex- 
cellently trained, in a recital under dis- 
tinguished social patronage in the 
Studebaker Theater on Jan. 3. Tom- 
ford Harris, pianist, was heard in re- 
cital before the Lakeview Musical So- 
ciety at the Blackstone Hotel on Jan. 
11. He was assisted by Ruby Spencer 
Lyon, soprano. The senior high school 
choral groups of fifteen Chicago high 
schools gave a concert in Orchestra 
Hall on Jan. 15. Andrew Dobson, 


The whole world knows of your superlative achievements as accompanist and coach, 
but many are still unaware of your great knowledge of voice production and of the 
wonderful help which your method is and has been to many of our greatest singers. 

I have used your method of breath control and relaxation for a number of years and 
It has helped me more than any other vocal work 


Let me take this opportunity to express my sincere appreciation of all you have 
who are seeking the truth, will place 


MARGARET MATZENAUER 


I hope that many young singers, 


Among those who have studied voice with Mr. La Forge are: 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT (Since October, 1922), RICHARD CROOKS, 
HAZEL ARTH, MARY LAWRENCE, KATHRYN NEWMAN, 
EMMA OTERO, ROBERT SIMMONS, HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Weekly Radio Programs Thursdays at 3:00 


WABC (Columbia System) 
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Juliette Lippe, Soprano, Who Was Applauded 
in a Song Program 


Negro baritone, was heard in recital at 
Kimball Hall on Jan. 15. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Toscanini to Give World-Premiere of 
Wagenaar’s Second Symphony 


The world-premiere of Bernard 
Wagenaar’s Second Symphony will be 
given by Arturo Toscanini with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
upon this conductor’s return this sea- 
son. This work was completed last 
April. It is in four movements, and is 


scored for large orchestra including 
saxophone, tenor-horn, guitar and 
piano. 
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La ForGE-BERUMEN 
STUDIOS 


MME. MARGARET MATZENAUER WRITES: 


January !6th, 1932 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
Trafalgar 7-8993 
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Many Concerts Heard as Mid-Season Approaches 
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Concert Rooms Again Filled 
After Holiday Lull— 
Varied Types of Entertain- 
ment Draw Interested Au- 
diences — Tarasova Re- 
turns After Protracted 
Absence—E gon Petri 
Well Received at Debut— 
Myra Hess Welcomed in 
Fine Program 


FTER the turn of the year, concert 

activities are always resumed and 
recital artists are heard again in the 
land. The peak of the season always 
brings a number of new artists to the 
fore and this year was no exception. 
Egon Petri, Dutch pianist, created a 
fine impression at his first American 
recital. Escudero, Spanish dancer was 
well received, and various favorite art- 
ists were welcomed by large audiences. 
Among these were Maria Carreras, 
Frieda Hempel, John Charles Thomas 
and Harold Samuel. 


Salzedo Plays at Waldorf 


Carlos Salzedo, Lucile Lawrerce and 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble were the 
feature of the fifth Diaz Musicale at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon 
of Jan. 6, Thalia Sabanieeva, soprano 
of the Metropolitan and Mr. Diaz also 
appearing. 

iss Lawrence won high favor with 
her audience by her delicate rendition 
of a set of Variations by Haydn and a 
gavotte from Gluck’s “Iphigenia.” The 
ensemble, conducted by Mr. Salzedo, 


gave effective Se ngage of Bach’s 


sixth French Suite, a Spanish dance 
by Granados and Debussy’s “La C 
thédral Engloutie” of Debussy. 
these numbers had been cleverly tran- 
scribed for harp by Mr. Salzedo, who 
was also heard in solos. His unerring 
technique and unusual sonority of tone 
made his playing extremely interesting. 
Mme. Sabanieeva was heard in a song 
group and in duets from “Bohéme” and 
“Carmen” with Mr. Diaz, who also sang 
a group of songs. Frank Chatterton 
accompanied the singers. D. 


Bauer Heard at Juilliard School 


Harold Bauer, pianist, gave a recital 
in the auditorium of the Juilliard 
School on the evening of Jan. 6, before 
a capacity audience. 

The program was devoted to Schu- 
mann and Brahms, with a Chorale in 
A Major by César Franck arranged by 
Mr. Bauer as an opening number. The 
noted pianist played the Schumann C 
Major Fantasia, and “Scenes from 
Childhood,” the Brahms-Handel Varia- 
tions and, as a closing group, Brahms’s 
E Flat Minor Intermezzo and E Flat 
Major Rhapsody. 

Mr. Bauer’s playing of this program 
was as near perfection as one is apt 
to hear. From the power of the Schu- 
mann Fantasia to the daintiness of the 
“Scenes from Childhood,” by way of 
the technical mountains of the Brahms- 
Handel work, is a journey which few 
pianists could make so smoothly and 
so satisfactorily. 

Mr. Bauer’s handling of the Brahms 
numbers was of extraordinary beauty 
and impressiveness. If there was any 
choice in the matter, the Rhapsody was, 
perhaps, the more satisfactory of the 
two. rtain parts of the “Scenes from 
Childhood” were of a quality to make 
the heart glad. There was no doubt of 
the feeling of the audience, as Mr. 
Bauer had thunderous applause during 
and at the end of the program. 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert in Debut 


Formally dedicating the organ in the 
Waldorf-Astoria ballroom, Dr. Sigfrid 
Karg-Elert, noted organist and com- 


poser of Leipzig, made his American 
debut in a recital on the evening of 
Jan. 6, 

Dr. Karg-Elert began his program 
with an original funeral dirge in 
memory of Lynnwood Farnam, organist 
of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, who died last year. He 
also played transcriptions of works by 
Rossi, Rameau and Franck and his own 
Partita, which proved melodious and 
harmonically interesting. 

Addresses were made by Lucius 
Boomer, president of the company oper- 
ating the hotel, M. P. Moeller, son of 
the builder of the organ, and by Frank 
Sealy, warden of the American Guild 
of Organists. J. 


Last Plaza Artistic Morning 


The last of the Plaza Artistic Morn- 
ings was given on the morning of Jan. 
7, by Grace Moore, soprano of the 


DeMeyer 


Grace Moore, Soprano of the Metropolitan, Who 
Was Soloist at the Final Plaza Artistic Morning 


Metropolitan, and Armand Tokatyan, 
tenor of the same organization, substi- 
tuting for Nelson Eddy, who was un- 
able to appear on account of indis- 
position. 

Miss Moore created a fine impression 
by her artistic singing of arias from 
“Manon,” “L’Enfant tong and 
songs by Aryensky-Koshetz, Vidal and 
Cadman. Mr. Tokatyan sang Rodolfo’s 
narrative from “Bohéme,” songs by 
Tosti, Ampula and Leoncavallo and as 
encore, “La Donna é Mobile.” The two 
artists joined in the first-act duet from 
“Carmen” as a closing number. The 
usual large audience was present. 

Erno Balogh was at the piano for 
Miss Moore and Edwin McArthur for 
Mr. Tokatyan. J. 


Bomar Cramer, Pianist 


For the first time in about five sea- 
sons, Bomar Cramer, pianist, was heard 
in recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 8. 

Mr. Cramer began his program with 
the D’Albert transcription of the D 
Major Fugue of Bach, which he gave 
with if somewhat over-large tone 
and cleanly differentiation of themes. 
This was followed by several Brahms 
Intermezzi and Capriccios, and the 
Sonata, Op. 101, of Beethoven. A mod- 
ern group included works by Scriabin, 
de Sévérac, Rachmaninoff, Granados, 
Ravel and Liapounoff. 

The Beethoven had points of great 
beauty, and such lacks as it possessed 
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Myra Hess Returned to the New York Recital 
Platform in a Program Exclusively by Beethoven 
and Schumann 


were not serious ones. The modern 
numbers displayed a widely differenti- 
ated style and a restraint of expression 
usual only in pianists of longer experi- 
ence than Mr. Cramer. N. 


Biltmore Musicale 


The third Biltmore Musicale, on the 
morning of Jan. 8, brought appearances 
oF Margaret Bergin, contralto of the 

etropolitan; Guido Ciccolini, tenor, 
and Stephen Hero, violinist. Miss Ber- 
gin revealed a warm voice and sang 
pleasingly works by Scarlatti, Kramer 
and Buzzi-Peccia, the aria “Ah, mon 
fils’ from “Prophete” and, with Mr. 
Ciccolini, “Ai nostri monti” from “Trov- 
atore.” The tenor was applauded in 
performances of the aria “E lucevan le 
stelle” from “Tosca” and songs by 
Schubert, Massenet and Leoncavallo. 
Young Mr. Hero gave evidence of strik- 
ing talent in a movement from the B 
Minor Concerto of Saint-Saens and the 
Polonaise by Wieniawski. Josef Bonime 
was at the piano. Many encores were 
given by all three artists. 


Maria Carreras Returns 


Maria Carreras was warmly greeted 
by a large audience at her recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 8. This was 
Mme. Carreras’s first appearance on 
the concert stage in several years, and 
there was a personal note in the re- 
sponse of the audience. 

The program, opening with a group 
of Bach transcriptions, continued with 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, a 
Mozart-Siloti transcription, Chopin’s 
Sonata, Op. 58, and two shorter works 
by Liszt, concluding with a brilliant 
rendition of the “Mephisto” Waltz. 
Mme. Carreras’s performance was 
characterized by great dignity. The 
high spot of the evening was the Chopin 
Sonata, which she delivered with much 
poetic feeling. In the Beethoven and 
Bach works her phrasing at times was 
open to question, but the whole pro- 
gram proved of genuine interest. 

The Liszt numbers had a great deal 
of spirit as well as brilliance. The first 
of these, “Bénédiction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude,” is less often heard than the 
Mephisto Waltz. In it Mme. Carreras 
displayed a real insight into Liszt’s not 
invariably clear mysticism, and made 
one wonder why the number is not 
played more frequently. 


Eva Baird, Soprano 


Eva Baird, soprano, who hails from 
Canada and who has sung much in 
France, was heard in recital in Roe- 
rich Hall on the evening of Jan. 8. 

Miss Baird disclosed a voice of good 


quality and volume and showed dis- 
criminating interpretative ability in a 
program entirely of modern composers, 
Debussy being the oldest represented. 
Strauss’s “Zueignung” and “Aller- 
seelen” were particularly well sung 
and the air of Lia from Debussy’s 
“Prodigal Son” had distinct dramatic 
values. Able accompaniments were 
played by Boris Kogan. J. 


Myra Hess Welcomed 


Choosing works by Beethoven and 
Schumann’ exclusively, Myra Hess 
played her first piano recital of the 
season in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 9, before an audience that 
filled the house and loudly demon- 
strated its pleasure in her performance. 

Contrasting the earlier with the ma- 
ture Beethoven in the C Major, Op. 2, 
and the “Appassionata” Sonatas, the 
pianist injected every possible nuance 
of emotional and lyrical meaning into 
the former, and gave to the latter an 
extraordinary passion and vigor. This 
was an almost masculine interpretation, 
nevertheless a stirring and impressive 
one. 

The lights and shadows of the 
Schumann “Fantasiestiicke” showed 
new beauty under Miss Hess’s sympe2- 
thetic hands, and the same composer’s 
Symphonic Etudes were played with a 
great range of tonal and emotional 
color that brought out their true gran- 
deur. Additional Bach and Scarlatti 
pieces as encores were jubilantly re- 
ceived. Q. 


“Messiah” Sung at Wanamakers 


An admirable performance of “Mes- 
siah” was given in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Jan. 9, 
by students, graduates and faculty of 
the Department of Music Education of 
New York University under the baton 
of Dr. Hollis Dann. The soloists were 
Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Mildred 
Kreuder, contralto; Henry Clancy, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone. J. 
Thurston Noé was at the organ. The 
orchestra was that of the University, 
John Warren Erb, conductor. 

In spite of the fact that the chorus 
of 350 occupied two-thirds of the first 
floor of the auditorium and was forced 
to sing with its back to the listeners, 
its effectiveness was unquestionable. 
The tone quality was at all times agree- 
able and in the matter of dynamics it 
responded perfectly to Mr. Dann’s con- 
ducting. The “Hallelujah” Chorus was, 
as always, the most popular number 
with the audience. “For Unto Us a 
Child is Born” displayed some extreme- 
ly fine choral shading. 

The soloists were all good, singing 
their portions according to the best 
oratorio tradition. 


Kedroff Quartet in “Farewell” 


The Kedroff Quartet gave its “fare- 
well” concert in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 10, thus completing 
its fifth consecutive tour. The members 
include Messrs. Denissoff, Kasakoff, C. 
N. Kedroff and N. N. Kedroff. 


The program included folk-songs, 
dances, works by César Cui, dedicated 
to the quartet, and a group of songs by 
other Russian composers. The singing 
was at all times uniform in tone and 
rhythm, together with an authentic 
flavor of their native land. A large 
audience was in attendance. Re 


John Charles Thomas Scores Again 


An outstanding event in the season’s 
song recitals was the annual program 
of John Charles Thomas in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 10, when 
the auditorium was packed with his 
admirers eager to enjoy. 


They heard some of the finest singing 
of our day. For Mr. Thomas was in 
great voice and gave an exhibition of 
the baritone’s art in its highest estate. 
To a voice of rare ry 4 lessed with 
range, volume and a full command of 
dynamics, Mr. Thomas adds his own 
personality, which is warm, authori- 
tative and assuring. He makes his 
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OMAHA SYMPHONY 
IN NATIVE WORKS 


Littau Leads Two Sketches 
by Griselle and Sibelius 
Work 


OMAHA, Jan. 20.—At the second pair 
of concerts by the Omaha Symphony, 
on Jan. 5 and 6, Joseph Littau, conduc- 
tor, introduced to Omaha two Ameri- 
can Sketches, Nocturne and March, by 
Thomas Griselle. 

The program follows: 





Overture to “Don Juan” ........... Mozart 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor........ Sibelius 
Two American Sketches ............ Griselle 
(a) Nocturne 
(b) March 
Prelude and “‘Isolde’s Love-Death”’ from 
we.  @ —--re Wagner 
“Bad’ner Madl’n” Waltzes ......... Komzak 
The Sibelius Symphony, a work of 
descriptive and imaginative beauty 


with colorful orchestration, revealed 
graphically the atmosphere of Fin- 
land. The “Tristan” excerpts received 
a notable interpretation. Rarely has 
the close of the Prelude been given 
such an impressive meaning. The “Lie- 
bestod” unfolded with deep poetic sig- 
nificance. 

Mr. Littau gave a spirited reading to 
the American Sketches by Griselle. 
These numbers were full of individu- 
ality and freshness and proved very 
popular with the audience. The Kom- 
zak waltzes, with their Viennese 
rhythm, captivated the audience and 
furnished a happy closing number. Mr. 
Littau shared the hearty applause with 
his players. 

The Friends of Music presented Ida 
and Dorothy Lustgarten in a piano and 
violin recital at the home of Mrs. W. A. 
C. Johnson, on the morning of Dec. 30. 
Both young artists displayed talent and 
musicianship. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 





Columbia University Chorus Gives 
“Messiah” Under Walter Henry Hall 


The “Messiah” was given by the Co- 
lumbia University Chorus at the River- 
side Church on the evening of Dec. 21, 
Walter Henry Hall conducting. The 
soloists were Dorothy Greene, soprano; 
Ethel Wright, contralto; Allan Jones, 
tenor; and William Edward Johnson, 
baritone. The orchestra assisting in 
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Lotte Lehmann Triumphs in Recital 
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IKE a bright 

star, which in 
truth she is, Lotte 
Lehmann burst on 
the concert firma- 
ment of old Man- 
hattan on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 7, and 
roused an audience 
in Town Hall as 
only rarely hap- 


pens. 
Mme. Lehmann’s 
warm, fetching 


personality estab- 
lished her in her 
audience’s favor 
from the moment 
she appeared, clad 
in pale blue velvet. 
One was ready to 
enjoy her. Her first 
group, all Brahms, 
made that very 
possible. It did 
more. It convinced 
cognoscenti that 
here was an opera 
singer who was 
also a lieder singer 
of genuine distinc- 
tion, who knew the 
spirit of German 
song as few do to- 
day. Her procla- 
mation of “Der 
Schmied” won her 
repated recalls. 

In her Schubert group, her “Tod und 
das Madchen” was memorable, as were 
her “Nussbaum” and “Auftraige” in 
the Schumann brace. That her singing 
of “Ich grolle nicht,” her least worthy 
achievement, should have won so much 
favor is an indication of how little 
many concert-goers in New York know 
about lieder. 

In a Richard Strauss group, Mme. 
Lehmann charmed us all anew, though 
we question the advisability of a wo- 
man’s singing “Traum durch die Dam- 
merung” on account of the poem. There 


Setzer, Vienna 
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Lotte Lehmann Scored a Triumph in Her First New York Recital on 


Jan. 7 at Town Hall 


were encores, among them “Heimliche 
Aufforderung,” “Ciacilie’ and Wolf’s 
“Gesang Weylas.” Mme. Lehmann’s 
enunciation is perfect, her penetration 
of the subject matter of her songs 
truly unusual. The voice itself is a 
fine, vibrant soprano, capable of all 
she undertakes, notably fine in its me- 
dium. It would seem that in Mme. 
Lehmann we again have a lieder singer 
of the first water. Her voice, musician- 
ship and personality make her that. 

Kurt Ruhrseitz at the piano left 
much to be desired, playing many 
things incorrectly. 








the performance was mostly composed 
of members from the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York. Miss Greene gave a 
very creditable performance, as did 
Ethel Wright. Mr. Jones’ voice adapted 


itself agreeably to the score, and Mr. 
Johnson, who is a stranger to the New 
York audiences, found favor with his 
listeners. The work was finely led by 
Dr. Hall. » 
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ENESCO IS SOLOIST 
WITH PORTLAND MEN 


Hoogstraten Gives Brahms 
Work—“Blue Bird” 
Delights 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20. — Georges 
Enesco, violinist, was the soloist with 
the Portland Symphony, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor, on Jan. 11. 





. The magnetism of Mr. Enesco’s art and 


his superlative skill were evidenced in 
his playing of the Beethoven Concerto. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten led the orchestra 
in brilliant performances of Brahms’s 
Third Symphony and the Overture to 
Weber’s “Oberon.” He conducted the 
symphony without score. 

Yascha Yushny introduced his Rus- 
sian “Blue Bird” revue here on Jan. 
8 and 9. Portland’s favorite play- 
house, the Heilig, was the setting for 
this presentation of riotous color, skil- 
ful dancing, episodes of merriment and 
tuneful singing, accompanied by an ex- 
cellent orchestra, led by N. Gogotzky. 
The local manager was J. C. Heilig. 

Three programs were features of the 
second annual exhibit of Jewish arts 
and music at the B’nai B’rith Center, 
Jan. 6-8. On the first evening, tradi- 
tional music was sung by the Portland 
Hebrew Chorus, led by H. Astrinsky; 
conservative music, by the Ahavai 
Sholom choir, led by J. MacMillan 
Muir, and modern synagogue music by 
the choir of Temple Beth Israel, Wil- 
liam Robinson Boone, organist-director. 
Jewish folk and Palestinian songs were 
illustrated the second evening. Soloists 
at the closing recital were Sylvia Wein- 
stein Margulis, violinist; Michael Aren- 
stein, ’cellist, and Mrs. Henry Berko- 
witz, soprano. The accompanists were 
Ruth Bradley Keiser, J. Hutchison and 
Frances Striegel Burke. 

Dent Mowrey, pianist-composer, of 
this city, was heard in a program which 
included some of his own compositions 
at the Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall, 
on Jan. 9. 


JOCELYN FOULKES 





Frank Sheridan’s piano recital, orig- 
inally announced for Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 23, has been changed to 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 27, in Town 
Hall. 
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Favorite Works 


GMMR ANNAN AAALAC AEA 
“Peter Ibbetson,” “Trova- 
tore” and “Siegfried” 


Heard for First Time This 
Season — Goéta Ljungberg 
Makes Debut as Sieglinde 
— Gertrude Kappel Re- 
turns as the Second Briinn- 
hilde 


ARGE audiences during the last fort- 
night greeted the season’s first 
hearings at the Metropolitan of Deems 
Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson,” “Siegfried” 
and “Trovatore” with Rosa Ponselle in 
the last-named work. Miss Ponselle 
also sang her first “Gioconda” for the 
season. In “Siegfried,”” Max Lorenz 
sang the title role for the first time 
here. Lily Pons drew large audiences 
in “Lucia” and a benefit “Rigoletto,” 
and also sang Philine in a benefit “Mig- 
non.” A feature was the American de- 
but of Géta Ljungberg, Swedish so- 
prano, as Sieglinde. 


The Third “Forza” 


Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” was sung 
for the third time this season on the 
evening of Jan. 6, with Rosa Ponselle 
as Leonora and Mr. Martinelli as Don 


Alvaro. 
The remainder of the cast included 
Mmes. Swarthout, Falco, Besuner, 


Doninelli, Ryan, Wells, Divine and 
Flexer, and Messrs. Basiola, Pasero, 
Macpherson, Gandolfi, Picco, Paltrinieri 
and Ananian. The ballet, with Mr. 
Bonfiglio and Miss de Leporte as solo- 
ists, was a feature of the performance. 
Mr. Serafin conducted. J. 
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Resumed in Opera's Repertoire 
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The “Dutchman” Once More 


In spite of indisposition, Maria 
Jeritza went through the taxing role 
of Senta in the season’s second “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” on the evening of Jan. 


Mr. Schorr again sang very beauti- 
fully in the title role, The other artists 





Gertrude Kappel as Briinnhilde. Mme. Kappel 
Made Her Re-entry Into the Metropolitan in 
the Season's First “Siegfried” 


in the cast included Mme. Claussen as 
an admirable Mary, and Messrs. Lau- 
benthal, Clemens and Andresen. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted. D. 


Ponselle in Second “Gioconda” 


The first appearance this season in 
“Gioconda” by Rosa Ponselle was a 
feature of the second hearing of the 
Ponchielli work on the evening of 
Jan. 8 

The noted soprano gave some superb 
vocalism during the evening, delighting 
a large audience. Mr. Lauri-Volpi as 
Enzo also sang well. Mme. Claussen 
was in the vein as Laura. Mr. Danise 
was a commendably villainous Barna- 
ba, and Mme. Petrova as the mother, 
and Mr. Pinza as Alvise were also 
good. The cast was completed by 
Messrs. Gandolfi, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo 
and Malatesta. Mr. Serafin conducted 
finely. 


A Vivid “Lohengrin” 


“Lohengrin” was the matinee opera 
on Jan. 9, with the same cast as at its 
previous hearing, save that Maria 
Miiller replaced Mme. Jeritza as Elsa. 

Max Lorenz was again an effective 
Lohengrin; and Mr. Schorr and Mme. 
Branzell sufficiently malevolent as Tel- 
ramund and Ortrud respectively, in 
addition to singing extremely well. 
Messrs. Andresen and Cehanovsky had 
the-roles of the King and the Herald. 
Miss, Miiller gave a performance that 
was appealing dramatically and inter- 
esting vocally. D. 


A Benefit “Mignon” 


Thomas’s “Mignon” was sung for the 
third time this season on the evening 
of Jan. 9, the performance being for 
the benefit of the Free Milk Fund for 
Babies. 

The cast was one of unusual interest 
and included ‘Lily Pons as Philine, Miss 
Bori in the name-part, Mr. Gigli as 
Wilhelm Meister, and Mr. Rothier as 
Lothario. Miss Swarthout sang Fréd- 
éric. The others appearing included 
Messrs. Bada, Ananian and Wolfe. 

This was Miss Pons’s first appear- 
ance in the role this season, and she 
was hailed with tremendous applause, 
especially after the Polonaise. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. y. 


Wi CTA TE LL 





Becker and Maass, Berlin 


Gita Ljungberg as “Sieglinde” in Which Role 
She Made Her American Debut at the Metro- 
politan 


Sunday Night Concert 


The array of artists at the Sunday 
night ‘concert on Jan. 10 was an un- 
usually large one. Frederick Jagel, 
substituting for Mr. Martinelli, Rudolf 
Laubenthal and Marek Windheim repre- 
sented the tenor wing of the company, 
Louise Lerch, Nanette Guilford, Editha 
Fleischer and Philine Falco, the so- 
pranos; Karin Branzell and Gladys 
Swarthout, the contraltos; Friedrich 
Schorr and Claudio Frigerio, the bari- 
tones, and Adamo Didur, the bass. 
The numbers included the “Lucia” Sex- 
tet, the “Meistersinger” Quintet and 
solos and duets from “Faust,” “Gio- 
conda,” “Walkiire,” “Trovatore” and 
“Siegfried.” Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. H. 

The Second “Juanita” 


Von Suppe’s “Donna Juanita” had its 
second hearing of the season on the 
evening of Jan. 10, with the same cast 
as at the premiere. 

Mme. Jeritza, recovered from her re- 
cent indisposition, sang well in the 
title role and acted with verve. The 
other artists included Mmes. Manski, 
Fleischer, Besuner and Flexer and 
Messrs. Windheim, d’Angelo, Clemens, 
Laubenthal, Schiitzendorf, Cehanovsky, 
Gabor and Altglass. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted. J. 


Pons and Jagel in “Lucia” 


“Lucia” was heard again on the 
evening of Jan. 13, with Frederick 
Jagel singing Edgardo in place of Mr. 
Martinelli who was scheduled for the 
part but prevented by illness from ap- 
pearing. Miss Pons repeated her beauti- 
ful performance of the heroine and the 
cast was completed by Mme. Egener 
and Messrs. De Luca, Pasero, Tedesco 
and Paltrinieri. Mr. Bellezza _ con- 
ducted. 


Tibbett Returns in “Traviata” 


Appearing with the Metropolitan for 
the first time this season, Lawrence 
Tibbett sang the role of the elder Ger- 
mont in “Traviata” on the evening of 
Jan. 14, making an unusual personal 
success and calling forth cheers from 
the audience after his fine singing of 
“Di Provenza.” At the close of the act 
the ovation was repeated for him, when 
he came before the curtain. It was a 
singularly fine performance throughout. 

Miss Bori sang Violetta for the first 
time since last year, repeating her 
well-known characterization and com- 
ing in for her share of the applause. 
Mr. Tokatyan,;was Alfredo, giving a 
youthful and buoyant performance. 
The remainder of the cast included 
Mmies. Egener and Faleo and Messrs. 





Bada, Gandolfi, Picco and Ananian. 
Mr. Serafin conducted. N. 


A Benefit “Rigoletto” 


For the benefit of the Greenwich 
House Music School and Health Centre, 
“Rigoletto” was sung at a special mati- 
nee on Jan. 15. Miss Pons as Gilda 
created a furore. Mr. De Luca gave a 
splendid performance of the jester. Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi sang the Duke, winning 
much applause. The remainder of the 
cast included Miss Swarthout and 
Messrs. Pinza, Gandolfi and Cehanov- 
sky. Mr. Bellezza conducted. N 


The Season’s First “Siegfried” 


The first “Siegfried” of the season 
was given on the evening of Jan. 15. 
Gertrude Kappel effected her re-entry 
as Briinnhilde, and Max Lorenz sang 
the young Siegfried for the first time 
here. The remainder of the cast was 
familiar and included Mr. Schorr in his 
dignified and impressive performance 
of the Wanderer, perhaps his finest 
impersonation. Hans Clemens was an 
efficient Mime, though not the best we 
have had. Miss Fleischer was the 
Woodbird, Mr. Wolfe, Fafner, Mr. 
Schiitzendorf, Alberich, and Miss Bran- 
zell, Erda. 

Mr. Lorenz’s Siegfried has many 
points of excellence, youth, buoyancy 
and straightforwardness of characteri- 
zation. If the music is slightly heavy 
for his voice, that is not his fault. Mme. 
Kappel was fine in her one difficult 
scene; her terrific phrases were negoti- 
ated with ease. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted exceedingly well and the orches- 
tra itself was in fine form. D. 


The First “Trovatore” 


“Trovatore” was sung for the first 
time this season at the matinee on Jan. 
16. 

Rosa Ponselle as Leonora was in 
superb voice and sang magnificently, 
winning many recalls before the cur- 
tain. Faina Petrova gave a sincere and 
musicianly rendition of the part of 
Azucena; though exception might be 
taken to some of her “business,” she 
was vocally efficient throughout. Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi sang effectively the role of 
Manrico and was given a furore of ap- 
plause after “Di Quella Pira.” Mr. 


Danise was an artistically evil Di 
Luna, The remainder of the cast 
included Mr. Pasero as Ferrando: 
Messrs. Paltrinieri and Gabor, and 


Mme. Egener. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 


A Popular “Carmen” 


The opera at the popular Saturday 
night performance on Jan. 16, was 
“Carmen,” with Mme. Jeritza in the 
name part and Mr. Tokatyan as José. 

Mme. Morgana sang an effective 
Micaela and acted with becoming sim- 
plicity. Mr. Pinza was Escamillo. The 
others in the cast included Messrs. 
Bada, Picco, d’Angelo and Cehanovsky, 
and Mmes. Ryan and Flexer. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. N. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Fifteen artists took part in the Sun- 
day Night Concert on Jan. 17, the pro- 
gram consisting of favorite scenes from 
operas in concert form. 

The scenes given were from “Pagli- 
acci,’ “Forza del Destino,” “Andrea 
Chenier,” “L’Elisir d’Amore” and “Bo- 
heme.” The singers included Mmes. 
Biondo, Corona, Morgana, Falco, and 
Ryan, and Messrs. Tokatyan, Frigerio, 
Cehanovsky, Tedesco, Paltrinieri, Basi- 
ola, Malatesta, Pasero, Jagel and Didur. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. J. 


“Peter Ibbetson” Re-enters 


For the first time this season, Deems 
Taylor’s “Peter. Ibbetson” was sung on 
the evening of Jan. 18, Edward Johnson 
making his seasonal re-entry into the 
company in the name-part. Lucrezia 
Bori was again the Duchess of Towers 
and Lawrence Tibbett, Colonel Ibbetson. 
There was.a’ new-Mrs. Dean in the 
person’ of Gladys Swarthout. 

Mr. Johnson’s. Peter Ibbetson re- 
mains one of his finest characteriza- 
tions. In spite of various difficulties 
inherent in the role, he made it con- 

(Continued on page 124) 





Schola Cantorum 
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Gives Rare Music 





UGH ROSS may be depended on to 
prepare a program of vital inter- 
est. He did so again at the Schola Can- 
torum’s first concert on Jan. 20 at Car- 
negie Hall, when he gave the first 
American performance of Perotinus’s 
“Organum Quadrupulum,” for the first 
time in New York, Brahms’s cantata 
“Rinaldo” and an excerpt from Delius’s 
“Hassan.” 
It is not to be supposed that these 


were all. For, following the arresting 
Perotinus, sung in the edition of Ru- 
dolf Ficker of Vienna, there was the 
superb motet “In Ecclesiis” by Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli, sacred music rich as a 
Venetian tapestry; and this in turn led 
to Bach’s eleventh cantata, “Lobet Gott 
in seinen Reichen.” 
truly a musical feast. 
Mr. Ross’s choristers were in excel- 
lent form and sang with fine tone all 
that was given them, whether the 
strange structure of Perotinus, Bach’s 
mighty measures, or the seductive har- 
monies of Delius. There was a true 
ring to their voicing. In the Perotinus, 
Joseph Posner, a member of the chorus, 
sang the incidental baritone solo ably. 
For the Gabrieli, similarly, Viola 
Scherer, soprano, and Albert Barber, 
tenor, supplied solo bits, as did one of 
the principal soloists, Rose Bampton. 
Her opportunity came in the Bach, 
of which she made much of the difficult 
7 which occurs also in the B Minor 
ass. 


Brahms Cantata Hailed 


The occasion was 


Music lovers should be very grateful 
to Mr. Ross for bringing “Rinaldo” to 
a hearing. It is a thrilling piece and 
was “the hit” of the evening. Scored 
for male voices, tenor solo and orches- 
tra, it is a dramatic exposition of 
Goethe’s poem that makes a direct ap- 
peal. The men of the Schola were re- 
enforced in it by the Yonkers Male 
Glee Club, Clifford E. Dinsmore, direc- 
tor, and gave a superb account of them- 
selves. Dan Gridley sang the solo part 
with great expressiveness and also did 
eee in the Bach cantata excel- 
ently. 





Kalamazoo Civic Choral Club Gives 
Two “Messiah” Performances 

KALAMAZOO, Jan. 20.—Two impres- 
sive performances of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” were given by the Civic Choral 
Club, under Harper C. Maybee, in the 
Central High School auditorium on 
Dec. 14 and 15. The chorus of 450 








Music for the 


George Washington 


Bicentennial 





E have issued a_ special 

pamphlet listing choral 
pieces pertaining specifically to 
the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial as well as supplementary 
patriotic numbers for every re- 
quirement and in a variety of 
practical arrangements. Send for 
free copy. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Under Hugh Ross’s Baton the Season's First 
Concert of the Schola Cantorum Was a Splendid 
Achievement 


In the “Choral Dances” from “Has- 
san,” Robert Steel was an admirable 
soloist, his enunciation clear, his voice 
vibrant. His recitative and duet with 
Mr. Gridley in the Bach were done with 
distinction. 

Members of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony gave good orchestral 
support, save in the “Hassan” music, 
where the first violins might to advan- 
tage have practiced their passages high 
up on the E string. Carl Weinrich was 
at the organ and Gabriella Pessl at the 
harpsichord. In the Perotinus the cho- 
rus was assisted by the choir of the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music of 
the College of the Sacred Heart. 

Mr. Ross was given recall on recall 
throughout the evening. He conducted 
the entire program with genuine music- 
al feeling and a true sense of propor- 
tion. 





singers was assisted by the following 
soloists: Olive June Lacey, soprano; 
Lillian Knowles, contralto; Edwin 
Kemp, tenor, and Edward Davies, bass. 
The accompaniments were provided by 
players from the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony and H. Glenn Henderson, pia- 
nist. At least 5000 persons heard the 
performances. 





Leslie Hodgson Plays at Good Will 
Concert in Bay Ridge 

Leslie Hodgson, pianist, was the 
guest soloist at the Good Cheer Concert 
in the Bay Ridge High School on the 
evening of Jan. 15. 

Mr. Hodgson played the C Minor 
Nocturne and the F Major Etude, Op. 
48, No. 1, by og rm his own Menuetto 
Rococo and the Liszt arrangement of 
the Rackoczy March. As encores he 
added “The Little White Donkey” by 
Ibert and the A Flat Polonaise of 
Chopin. 

Gold Medal Winners of the New 
York Music Week Association who ap- 
peared on the program were Mordecai 
Bauman, baritone; Constance Eisen- 
berg, piano; Edna Constance Fries, 
piano; Walter Scott, violin, and the 
Bay Ridge High School Choral Club, 
Miriam A. Thompson, conductor. 


The premiere of a new American 
opera, “Rip Van Winkle,” by Edward 
Manning, will be given by the Char- 
lotte Lund Opera Company in the Town 
Hall on Feb. 12, at 11 o’clock. 
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The delightful informality 
of a concert by 
The English Singers 


ECAUSE their recitals are always conducted with an engag- 

ing informality, no musical experience can be more delight- 
ful than an evening with The English Singers of London. This 
matchless ensemble always gives its programs seated around a 
table, as in Elizabethan days, and Mr. Cuthbert Kelly, spokesman 
for The English Singers, is famous throughout the land for his 
witty and informative remarks, which do much to add to the 
enjoyment of the occasion. 

The English Singers have given over five hundred concerts 
in the past six years all over the world, and in America particu- 
larly, they have earned a permanent place in the affections of 
music lovers. Their programs, consisting of Motets, Madrigals, 
Ballads, Folk Songs, and other music of 
those happy days when all the world knew Britain as 
England,” 


Canzonets, Carols, 


“Merrie 
are sung in English. The diction of The English Sing- 
ers is the perfect diction of British born, and the words of their 
songs are poems of exquisite grace and loveliness. Their work 
brings pride to every English speaking person—they reveal the 
glories of our tongue. They have proven English singable. 

“These six English Singers provide entertainment which baffles 
description because the captivating spirit of it cannot be reduced 
to words,” says W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun; while 
Mr. Peyser in the Telegram states—“The miracle of The Eng- 
lish Singers is as lasting as it is inscrutable. From a tenth hear- 
ing of this incredible half dozen one turns with the same bewild- 
ered delight as from a first.” “The English Singers make it 
clear that great music can be great fun,” says the New Yorker. 
“The combination of their voices is flawless—anybody who won- 
ders what is meant by local color, can find it by listening to The 
English Singers.” 

“It is hardly possible to describe the art of these amazing visitors 
—their uncannily perfect ensemble, the beauty and variety of 
their nuances, their incredibly true intonations, their restraint, 
their pathos, their intelligence and 
Chotzinoff, New York World. 


their humor.”—Samuel 


Eighth American Tour— 
October, 1932, to February, 1933—Now Booking. 
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every point and sends the message of 
his songs home to his hearers. 

Finely varied was the program, 
Torelli’s “Tu lo sai,” an Arne air, and 
the old English “Have You Seen But a 
White Lily Grow?” leading into Ger- 
man songs of Bungert, Brahms and 
Marx, to which was as encore 
Brahms’s “O liebliche Wangen.” 

Mr. Thomas is one of the few who 
are equally at home in concert and 
opera. He proved it by a thrilling de- 
livery of arias from “Otello” and “Tra- 
viata,” in Italian, and from “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Les Pecheurs des Perles” 
in French. His uppermost tones were 
glorious in the “Di provenza,” a dis- 
tinguished performance. 

Closing his list were unfamiliar songs 
by Hutchinson, Ernest Charles and 
Jacques Wolfe, the latter two written 
for him, and Nina Koshetz’s effective 
arrangement of Arensky’s Waltz, sung 
poignantly. Wolfe’s “Gwine to Heb- 
bin” was a masterpiece in Negro dia- 
lect to very clever music. As extras 
Mr. Thomas sang Guion’s “Home on the 
Range” compellingly and Kern’s “Ole 
Man River” as a fitting climax. He 
was applauded unceasingly and might 
have sung a half dozen more. Such re- 
citals establish one’s faith in the exis- 
tence today of the art of song. 

Lester Hodges played the accompani- 
ments capitally. A. 


Eunice Norton in Debut 


The New York debut of Eunice Nor- 
ton, a young American pianist of 
obvious gifts and musicianship, was 
made in Carnegie Hall! on the afternoon 
of Jan. 10. Miss Norton, a slender 
young woman of evident charm, plays 
with a surprisingly full tone and a 
vigorous dynamic style. Handel’s Suite 
in D Minor was performed with a firm 
grasp of structure and considerable 
spontaneity. 

The Chopin Sonata in B Minor and 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C Major, Op. 2, 
No. 3, offered opportunity for a con- 
trast in style and placed a more severe 
test on the young artist’s powers. In 
general, she seemed most successful ir 
works of classic spirit. Her playing 
throughout was technically adequate, 
if not wholly free in passage work, and 
was straightforward, rather than intro- 
spective or romantic. 

The final group included two Etudes 
by Stravinsky and five Chopin numbers, 
the latter being most popular with the 
audience, which applauded Miss Norton 
cordially throughout. M. 


Chamber Society in New Morris Work 


Carolyn Beebe and her New York 
Chamber Music Society gave the third 
of the season’s “Sunday Salons” at the 
Plaza on Jan. 10, when they introduced 
Harold Morris’s Variations .on the 

Spiritual “I Was Way Down 
a-Yonder,” dedicated to them and 
played in manuscript. 

Mr. Morris’s work is an elaborate 
one, calling into play the entire re- 
sources of this ensemble. It is in the 
modern manner, both rhythmically and 
harmonically, and sets the beautiful old 
tune in many guises, displaying keen 
craftsmanship and imagination. There 
was much applause at the close, and the 
composer was called to the stage sev- 
eral times. 

The other items were a Quintet for 
woodwinds and horn by Max Laurisch- 
kus, entitled “From Lithuania,” a 
charming folk piece in four brief move- 
ments, Juon’s finely constructed Cham- 
ber Symphony, Op. 27, for the en- 
semble excepting the second violin, and 
the Schumann Piano Quintet, Op. 44, 
for Miss Beebe and Messrs. Cadek, 
Siskovsky, Schwab and Prinz. The ver- 
formances were excellent. A. 





Nina Tarasova Returns 


Nina Tarasova was heard at the 
Booth Theatre on the evening of Jan. 
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Nickolas Muray 


John Charles Thomas Was Heard by a Capacity 
Audience in the Town Hall in a Program of 
Songs and Operatic Excerpts 


10. After an absence of four years, 
during which time she concertized in 
Europe, Mme. Tarasova won her large 
audience through artistic interpreta- 
tions of an interesting program of 
“Songs of the Peasantry.” She recre- 
ated with pleasing voice groups in Rus- 
sian, French, German and English, sing- 
ing them colorfully and with charming 
accent. Her convincing gestures em- 
ployed in the various numbers gave 
admirable emphasis to them, contribut- 
ing much to the enjoyment of the vari- 
ous groups. 

The final list included five songs in 
costume, which proved an outstanding 
feature of the program. Many extras 
were given. Milne Charnley was the 
able accompanist. S. 


Rare Negro Music and Folk Lore Given 


As a result of a number of years of 
research among remote sources of 
Negro song and folk-lore, a production 
denominated “The Great Day” by Zora 
Hurston was given in the John Golden 
Theatre on the evening of Jan. 11. 

The musical material has been woven 
into a sort of revue in which soloists, 
chorus and dancers appeared, the whole 
being an agreeable and unique enter- 
tainment. Those taking part included 
Leigh Whipper, Percy Punter, Sadie 
Magill, Crosby Neeley. Piano accom- 
paniments arranged by Porter Grain- 
ger were played by Wen Talbot. D. 


Malcolm and Godden 


Another excellent two-piano team 
was heard for the first time in New 
York on the evening of Jan. 10, when 
Scott Malcolm and Reginald Godden 
gre an excellent concert in the Town 

all. 

With the exception of the Schumann 
Andante and Variations and Germaine 
Tailleferre’s “Jeux en Pleine Air,” in- 
troduced here some years ago by Maier 
and Pattison, the entire program was 
of arrangements by the performers. 
The antique works included pieces by 
Bach, Francoeur and Scarlatti. Mod- 
ern works were by Grainger, Bizet- 
Rachmaninoff, Rachmaninoff and Paga- 
nini-Liszt. 

The playing of the artists displayed 
care and musicianship, and bespoke 
serious preparation, which was made 
evident in their unity both in spirit and 
in the letter. The audience was con- 
tinuously interested and applauded gen- 
erously. J. 


Egon Petri’s American Debut 


Egon Petri’s first recital in America. 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 11, was a real pianistic event. 


Hears Many Mid-Season Concerts 
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Mr. Petri was heard in a program 
which included a Bach gy weer (on the 
farewell of his favorite brother), four 
Bach Chorale-Preludes arranged by Bu- 
soni, Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, 


Egon Petri, Dutch Pianist, Demonstrated Pianism 
of a High Order in a Striking Debut Recital 


Op. 111, three short works by Busoni, 
and six studies, based on Paganini Ca- 
prices, by Liszt. 

His playing revealed a maturity of 
style and a thoroughness of musician- 
ship that place him definitely in the 
first rank. The Beethoven Sonata was 
played with great sensitiveness and 
depth of understanding. Into the Bu- 
soni numbers Mr. Petri, who was once 


his pupil, managed to infuse a degree 
of emotional intensity not often reached 
in performances of this highly cerebral 
music. In the Liszt Studies Mr. Petri 
displayed a brilliant technique. An en- 
thusiastic audience was obviously de- 
lighted with his playing and gave him 
unstinted applause not only between 
his groups but at the end of the pro- 
gram, leaving no doubt of the fact that 
Mr. Petri has all the qualities which 
will make him a popular recitalist in 
this country. Ss. 


Bauer and Potter Lecture-Recital 


The third of the series of four lec- 
ture-recitals by Marion Bauer and Har- 
rison Potter was given in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the morning of Jan. 12. 

Miss Bauer selected “Music of Mid- 
dle Europe” as her topic and Mr. Potter 
illustrated it with pieces by Schénberg, 
Krenek, Bartok, Kodaly and Hindemith. 
Mr. Potter was assisted by Harwood 
Simmons in Alban Berg’s Four Pieces 
for clarinet and piano. D. 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert in New Works 


Dr. Sigfrid Karg-Elert, who made 
his American debut recently in New 
York, was heard in a second recital in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium on the 
afternoon of Jan. 12, giving a program 
entirely of new works. 

The program began with an “In 
Memoriam” written in memory of Lynn- 
wood Farnam. This was followed by 
a concert transcription of Christian 
Bach’s Sonata in C Minor by Dr. Karg- 
Elert himself and Liszt’s “Benediction 
de Dieu dans la Solitude.” The final 
group included “Three New Impres- 
sions” by the artist, “Voices in the 
Night,” “Iberian” and “Romantic Ret- 
rospective View.” The final number 
was a Toccatina and Chorale. 

As in his first recital, Dr. Karg- 
Elert impressed by his complete mas- 
tery of his instrument, the variety 
which he brought not only to his regis- 
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Programs Arranged Especially 
for Children 


“‘Mme. Newman's is a fascinating program, varied in its subject 
and in its quick alternation of poetry and prose, song and recita- 
tion, costumed with complete authenticity and very real charm, so 
that the attention and interest of the audience never wavers 


—VJuliana Haskell, Columbia University. 


“Only a very great artist could interpret folklore as beautifully 
“Her art is not copied from nature, it is an evocation of a 
“I know of no finer stories for children than those of Isidora 


“With her poetic talents Mme 
joy and happiness not only to children but also to grownups.’’ 


“I do not know of anyone so peculiarly equipped to delight 
on trust that a much wider circle may come to appreciate her 


and Negro 
presented in a most enlightening and highly 


“She has an enviable reputation—Isidora Newman from 
Orleans is a collector of fairy tales from all over the world.” 


displayed interpretative ability in a perform- 
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cultures together.” 
—Chicago Tribune 
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Artists in Japan Give Mozart Festival 
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The Takaradzuka Symphony, Under Josef Laska, Which Recently Marked the 175th Anniversary 
of Mozart's Birth With a Festival 


AKARADZUKA, JAPAN, Jan. 1.— 
A Mozart Festival, including several 
concerts, was recently given by the 
Takaradzuka Symphony Society in 
honor of the 175th anniversary of the 
composer’s birth. The orchestra, con- 


ducted by Josef Laska, was assisted by 
a chorus and individual soloists in the 
various concerts. 

The first evening brought a chamber 
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music program, which included the 
Fantasia in C Minor, played by Teruko 
Suwa, pianist. The Clarinet Quintet in 
E Major was played by a string en- 
semble and K. Yamada, clarinetist. 
Teiko Katoh, mezzo-soprano, sang some 
of the composer’s songs. The Sonata 
in F Major was played by W. Endoh, 
violinist, and Mr. Laska, at the piano. 
The final number was “Eine kleine 
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Nachtmusik,” performed by the string 
ensemble. ; 
The second program was symphonic. 


Benefit for Beethoven Memorial 


An event of recent interest was a 
Beethoven concert given as a benefit 
for the memorial to that composer in 
Bonn. The program included excerpts 
from “Egmont,” with the songs of 
Clirchen voiced by Aiko Sakurai. The 
Eighth Symphony and the Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat Major, with Junko 
Ikehara as soloist, were other items of 
a very interesting list. 





La Argentina to Tour Europe and 
Orient Next Year 


F. C. Coppicus has announced that, 
following the close of her present tour, 
La Argentina will not be seen in this 
country again until the season 1933-34. 
The famous Spanish dancer will spend 
all of next year touring Europe and 
the Far East. 


La Argentina is now in the midst of 
her fourth consecutive American tour. 
She arrived here for the New Year and 
has since given three New York re- 
citals and has appeared in major cities 
of the East, the Middle West and Can- 
ada. Feb. 15 marks the beginning of 
her Pacific Coast tour. Her farewell 
recital, until the season after next, will 
take place in the New York Town Halli 
on March 20, her last performance be- 
fore she sails for Paris. 
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OCEAN LINERS BRING 
CELEBRITIES TO U. S. 





Many Musicians Arrive for Tours, 
Some After Extended Absences— 
Roth Quartet Sails 


Ocean liners continue to bring noted 
musicians to our shores though a few 
have left for Europe. 

On the Bremen, arriving on Jan. 13, 
was Gustav Holst, noted English com- 
poser, who will give a course in com- 
position at Harvard University from 
January to June. Mr. Holst was also 
announced to conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony as guest during the week of 
Jan. 18. On the same liner was Steuart 
Wilson, tenor, who left immediately 
upon his arrival in New York for a 
four-weeks’ tour, solidly booked. The 
same day, Maria Kurenko, soprano, ar- 
rived on the Paris. Mme. Kurenko is 
booked for a tour of twenty concerts. 

Bruno Walter, who has already 
taken up his duties with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, was on the 
Berengaria on the same day. Gregor 
Piatigorsky, ’cellist, was on the same 
liner. He made his first appearance 
this season at a musicale at the White 
House. 

Vicente Escudero, Spanish dancer, 
and Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist, were on 
the Berengaria. Since landing, Mr. 
Escudero has already made a success- 
ful debut in New York. Miss d’Aranyi 
left for a two months’ tour. 
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CHRISTIAN 


FTER more than one hundred appearances in European Opera 
Houses, Harrison Christian is having some important American 
successes. He possesses one of the really important and beautiful 

baritone voices of today. It is of great power and range and he supple- 

ments this unusual natural endowment with a distinct flair for projecting 


the emotional content of a song. 


ties and emotional intensity. 


Harrison Christian has a voice of great 
dramatic power, which he uses with the 
mastery of the artist as a means of pro- 
jecting te his hearers the meaning and the 
emotions in what he sings. The voice is so 
well controlled that it can portray moods 
with great ease, and Mr. Christian has a 
variety of moods toe express, all of them 
reinforced by a temperament that is not 
held back by any of the inhibitions that 
seem te hamper many singers of the Anglo- 
Saxen race. seems to be boundless 
enthusiasm and a physical vigor that make 
him carry his audience with him in the 
emotions of his songs. 


Three songs by the great modern Italian 
composer, Respighi, brought out rich voice, 
delicacy of mood and dramatic power, and 
all revealed Mr. Christian’s fine understand- 
ing ef musical values. Another Italian 
number was a Verdi aria which made one 
realize the value of Mr. Christian’s experi- 
ence in opera in Italy.—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 

ere 


He has a fine baritone voice, wide in 
range, great in power and susceptible to an 
infinite variety of color and dynamic effects. 
His diction is extraordinary, and the power 
ef his veice enables him to attain the full 
value of his texts through their remarkable 
dramatic and lyric projection. 


The Respighi group which was second on 
the program was exquisitely sung, “Nebbie”’ 





The notices reprinted below from his recent recital in Richmond, 
Virginia, disclose that the critics were impressed by his voice and musi- 
cianship and—a most important and significant addition—by the enthu- 
siastic response from his audience, due to his great interpretative abili- 


being particularly fine in its interpretation 
and carefully balanced dynamic structure. 
“The Warrior’s Death” brought the un- 
accustomed and wonderful tribute of com- 
plete silence at the end—in itself the most 
eloquent commentary upon Mr. Christian’s 
singing of Moussorgsky’s tragic song—fol- 
lowed by an outburst of applause. 


We believe we have discovered a disposition 
upon the part of this artist not only to 
present a program that shall interest an 
audience for its musical quality, shall oc- 
easionally thrill them with its moments of 
beauty, but shall also stab into the sensitive 
reaches of their nervous organization, leav- 
ing an indelible impression of aroused sen- 
sation. It was, we should say, a dynamic 
recital; and one that will be recalled often 
for the definite impression created—im- 
pression of a voice, a personality, of several 
songs out of an exceptionally interesting 
program. One may or may not like all of 
these impressions, but it would be impossible 
to be indifferent. We liked it, tremendously! 
—The Richmond News Leader. 


Exclusive Management: 
WM. C. GASSNER 
(The Concert Guild) 
Steinway Hall, New York 
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summon two witnesses, who have been 
privileged to examine the Bayreuth 
copy of Bonfantini’s handiwork. One 
is the aforementioned Dr. Kapp, with 
whom I have had a number of conver- 
sations on the matter while visiting 
Berlin. The second is Hofrat Ludwig 
Karpath of Vienna, a trusted friend of 
the Wagner family. Both compared 
the Bayreuth copy with the 1911 ver- 
sion and were able to find only two 
minor changes, which were made for 
personal reasons (that is, to avoid of- 
fending the sensibility of the persons 
mentioned) and which are concerned 
with quite negligible matters. 

The Bayreuth copy, these witnesses 
says, does not begin with the statement 
that Wagner was the son of Ludwig 
Geyer. The latter married Wagner’s 
mother six months after the composer’s 
birth, and was thereafter Wagner’s 
guardian. The boy, while attending 
school, was known as Richard Geyer 
for this reason. 

But how the theory came to be estab- 
lished that the book privately printed 
by Bonfantini acknowledged Geyer as 
his father, remains mysterious. 

It has been said that Nietzsche, who 
had an advisory connection with the 
printing of this work, stated that it 
contained this opening sentence and 
also the emblem of an eagle. But the 
philosopher broke off his friendship 
with Wagner, as is well known, and 
bitterly attacked him in his writing. 
He would, therefore, not appear to be 
an altogether unbiased witness. 

It is true, however, that the work, as 
printed privately in Basle, contains only 
three sections of the autobiography. 
The reason for this is that the fourth 
section was set up in another print- 
shop (probably for reasons of secrecy). 
But it was bound together with the 
three other parts in one volume, and in 
this form was presented by Wagner to 
the fifteen friends. 


The Hurn-Root Volume 


Another matter which needs to be 
cleared up is the allegation by certain 
persons who have seen the Burrell copy 
that the one in the collection is a quite 
different book from the autobiography 
published in 1911. This opinion—for 
it is nothing more—finds a place in the 
work of P. D. Hurn and W. L. Root, 
two Americans, whose work, “The 
Truth About Wagner,” has also been 
published in a French translation. 
The same assumption is expressed in 
the preface to the catalog of the Bur- 
rell collection, which was printed in 
London in 1930 by the Nonpareil 
Press. 

Mr. Hurn has the distinction of be- 
ing the discoverer of the collection. On 
May 19, 1929, the news of the great find 
was cabled to America by the London 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune. 
The fabulous collection, the value of 
which the correspondent estimated at 
a million and a half dollars, was dis- 
covered in a London bank vault, ac- 
cording to one version of the finding, 
and according to another, in various 
old trunks and jewel cases in an En- 
glish country house. 


Authentic History Needed 


In the spring of 1930 the Berlin pub- 
lishing house of Eric Reiss announced 
that the “revelations” of the book by 
Hurn and Root could only be accepted 
with caution. This publishing house 
won the exclusive right to publish the 
entire contents of the find. This was 


Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, Noted Music 

Patron, Whose Purchase of the Burrell Collec- 

tion of Wagneriana Has Brought a Priceless 
Musical Treasure to America 


to be done in two volumes by Dr. 
Kapp, written in German. The first was 
to treat of “The Marital Tragedy of 
Richard Wagner,” the second dealing 
with other phases of his life revealed 
by the very rich contents of the col- 
lection. 

The latter contains 400 unpublished 
letters and other communications from 
Wagner, 115 of the composer’s manu- 
scripts, among them unpublished drafts 
of works which were later altered, and 
plans for texts as well as music. 
There are also diary entries by inti- 
mate acquaintances of Wagner con- 
cerning their relations with him, and 
many other souvenirs and documents. 

The two volumes have not yet been 
published by the Reiss firm. It is said 
that the publishing house could not 
raise the amount of money asked by 
the former owners of the collection for 
the privilege. In any case, the treasure 
has now found a home in America. 


New Ideal Eschews “Sensation” 


Europeans are very glad that so ex- 
cellent and artistically appreciative a 
music patron as Mrs. Bok has secured 
the collection. It would also rejoice 
all of us if the privilege at last of pub- 
lishing an authoritative work based on 
these contents were to be freely granted. 
But it is the opinion of many that 
European musical scientists who have 
the requisite knowleuge should be per- 
mitted to take part in this work. 

It is not the desire of such men to 
seek for “sensational” discoveries 
about Wagner. No one wishes either 
to act in opposition to Bayreuth. We 
are convinced that the Bayreuth of to- 
day, under the direction of Winifred 
Wagner, has no interest in maintain- 
ing a Wagner-legend which departs 
from the truth. The great musical 
figure of Wagner would still remain 
to us worthy of honor, even if it were 
necessary to picture him in many de- 
tails a different man than he has pre- 
viously been represented. 


The recently-formed Lyric Art So- 
ciety, of which Enrico Odierno is a1 
tistic director, is planning a six weeks’ 
season of opera in Havana, scheduled 
to open on Feb. 15. 
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INDIANAPOLIS HAS 
CHAMBER CONCERTS 


London and Budapest Quar- 
tets Heard — Piano 
Event Pleases 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—Concert- 
goers here recently enjoyed programs 
by two famous string quartets and two 
concerts of two-piano compositions. 
On Sunday afternon, Jan. 10, the 
Budapest String Quartet made its 
initial appearance before the Manner- 
chor society at the Academy of Music. 
The works presented were the Bee- 
thoven Quartet in F Minor, the Sme- 
tana in E Minor and the Schubert in 
A Minor. 

The Indianapolis Civic Music Asso- 
ciation on Jan. 11 presented Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, pianists, who de- 
lighted the large audience. A group of 
four Chapin etudes and the Ballade in 
F Minor were Mr. Lhevinne’s solo 
numbers. The Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
6, and the Mendelssohn Allegro Bril- 
lant were played with great beauty as 
four-hand numbers. At two pianos 
the artists played the Prelude, Fugue 
and Variations by César Franck, an 
Etude in A Flat Major by Shumann- 
Debussy, an Impromptu by Reinecke 
on a motive from Schumann’s “Man- 
fred,” a sonata by Poulenc and a 
charming transcription of Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube.” The concert was 
given in Caleb Mills Hall. 

The London String Quartet, with 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
pianists, played at English Opera 
House under the direction of Nancy 
Martens, on Thursday night, Jan. 14. 





GONNA 00 RAM 


MARIE VON 








IN CONCERT 


“Her colorful alto has healthy beauty 
of tone and shows that it is properly 
placed. Her true musicianship and 
technical handling of the text is 
joined securely. One cannot imagine 
Wolf’s Anacreon’s Grave more beauti- 
fully sung.” 

Berliner Tageblatt 


ADDRESS: SECRETARY, SUITE 161 
LEANNA RN AMARTH 
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Program Notes in the Making 











Ernest Schelling, Conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony Concerts for Children and Young 
People, Pictured with Helen Choate, Granddaughter of the Late Joseph H. Choate, and Lily Polk, 
Daughter of Frank Lyon Polk. The Young Ladies are Program Annotators for the Second Series 





The quartet played Beethoven’s Op. 59, 
No. 1, in F Major; the two-piano works 
were the Bach Sonata in E Flat Major; 
the Scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” by Mendelssohn, a Chopin 


rondo and an impressionistic work by 
Arnold Bax. With Mr. Roberson at 
the piano and the string quartet the 
César Franck quintet was given a mas- 
terly reading. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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Mme. Matzenauer and John Charles 
Thomas Give Recital 


HARTFORD, Jan. 20.—High artistic 
standards were set in the joint recital 
of Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, 
and John Charles Thomas, baritone, on 
Jan. 13, at Bushnell Memorial Hall. 
This is the only vocal program sched- 
uled in this season’s series of six con- 
certs, under Bushnell auspices. 

Mme. Matzenauer sang all of her 
programmed numbers in English. She 
departed into other languages for sev- 
eral delightful encores, of ‘which Mo- 
zart’s “Warnung” provided one of the 
high points of the evening. Edward 
Hart provided accompaniments in keep- 
ing with the singer’s evident high 
ideals. 

Mr. Thomas began his program in 
quiet vein, with well-schooled offerings 
in Italian and German, revealing an 
artistic use of mezza-voce and pianis- 
simo. His second group, in French, in- 
cluded Moussorgsky’s “Song of the 
Flea.” Encores to this group included 
the familiar “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen,” for which Mr. Thomas re- 
ceived an enthusiastic and prolonged 
ovation. Lester Hodges was an able ac- 
companist for Mr. Thomas. 

J. F. K., Jr. 


Maier Resigns Michigan Faculty Post 
to Give Time to Recitals 


Guy Maier has resigned as professor 
of music of the University of Michi- 
gan and from now on will devote his 
efforts entirely to his concert activities. 
This season he is giving a large num- 
ber of concerts for young people, illus- 
trated with stereopticon slides. He re- 
cently gave four festival concerts for 
children in New York. 








CONTRALTO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY | 


Praise from the Press of Berlin, New York, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los 


AS FRICKA 


“Marie von Essen appeared as Fricka 
and, without an exception, was the 


best personator of the role that I have 


seen in a lifetime of Wagner-going. 
Her voice is of beautiful texture and 


seems perfectly used, while her acting 
of this part is just about as perfect as 
you or I are likely to see anywhere.” 


Cleveland News, Jan. 9, 1931 
“The Fricka of Marie von Essen was 
another triumph of vocal and histri- 


onic duality.” 
Los Angeles Eve. Herald, Jan. 30, 1931 


“Marie von Essen, appearing as 
Fricka, fairly took the audience by 


storm in her scene with Wotan.” 
Los Angeles Examiner 


“Her interpretation of the angry god- 
dess was the outstanding work of the 





























performance.” 
Cleveland Press, Jan. 9, 1931 
AS ERDA 
HEADLINE ERDA BRIGHT 


SPOT IN PERFORMANCE 
“Marie von Essen sang Erda’s music 
beautfully and with deep impressive- 
ness.” 


San Francis¢o Chronicle, Jan. 28, 1931 








2, HOTEL MAYFLOWER, 


AS SUZUKI 


“She voiced and acted the part sym- 
pathetically.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 28, 1931 
AS WALTRAUTE 


“TI heard only a few golden notes of 
Marie von Essen’s voice in the Wal- 
traute narrative. Yet they were enough 
to assure me that she is among the 
world’s elect. Any company could be 
proud of her.” 


Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 3, 1931 


“She only sang in one scene, but it 
was the most perfect, musically, of 
the opera.” 


Washington Daily News, Jan. 6, 1931 





“The Waltraute of Marie von Essen 
was a joy.” 


Cleveland Press, Jan. 12, 1931 


“Marie von Essen again made the most 
of her opportunity in her interpreta- 
tion of Waltraute’s music. She is 
musical, dramatically intelligent. Her 
scene with Briinnhilde was one of the 
most finished in the opera.” 


Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 16, 1931 





15 CENTRAL PARK WEST, 


Angeles, Kansas City, Washington, Minneapolis 


AS BRANGAENE 

““Vocally, her performance was one of 

the major delights of the evening.” 
Cincinnati Times-Star 


“Marie von Essen, the Brangaene, is 
a find as a contralto.” 


New York Evening Post, Mar. 17, 1931 





“Marie von Essen was a superb Bran- 
gaene. She sings with assurance, pur- 
ity of tone and pitch. Vocally, at 
least, we heard in her the best of the 


evening’s personalities.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Mar. 5, 1931 














“For us, the one bright star of the 
singing cast was Marie von Essen, the 
Brangaene. Cosima would have ap- 
proved of her, because there was sig- 
nificance behind everything she said 
or did. Her poise and ease and her 
eloquent delivery were quite refresh- 
ing.” 


Kansas City Journal-Post, Feb. 20, 
1931 
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RACHMANINOFF FETED WITH CHICAGOANS 


Composer Is Soloist in Two 
Concerts of His 
Works 


CHIcAGO, Jan. 20.—Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, appearing as soloist in two pro- 
grams devoted entirely to his compo- 
sitions, provided Chicago Symphony 
audiences with a succession of memo- 
rable thrills. At the Thursday-Friday 
concerts of Jan. 14 and 15, Mr. Rach- 
maninoff played his Third Concerto, in 
D Minor, Op. 30; at the Tuesday con- 
cert of Jan. i2 he was heard in the 
Second Concerto, in G Minor, Op. 18. 
As preliminary matter on both pro- 
grams, Mr. Stock listed the Vocalise 
for solo violins with orchestral accom- 
paniment, Op. 34, No. 14; the sym- 
phonic poem, “The Island of the Dead,” 
Op. 29; and “Five Picture Studies,” 
arranged by Ottorino Respighi. 

The public went to the utmost in 
paying tribute to the great Russian. 
Both orchestra and audience arose at 
his entrance. At the conclusion of an 
electrifying and marvelously musical 
performance of the complicated third 
concerto, the audience again rose as one 
man and vented its excitement in a 
great shout of enthusiasm. On Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s return to the stage the 
orchestra accorded him the honor of a 
“tusch” and there reigned a scene of 
excitement such as is seldom witnessed 
in a concert hall. 


A Thrilling Interpretation 


Scearcely less thrilling was the inter- 
pretation of the C Minor Concerto at 
the earlier concert. Though a less per- 
fect performance, due to certain flaws 
in the orchestral ensemble, this, too, 
was an example of dominating pianism 
and intensely emotional musical utter- 
ance. The Tuesday audience also paid 
its reéspe¢ts to the pianist-composer by 
rising at his entrance, and the orches- 
tra played a fanfare in tribute at the 
finish. 

The orchestral portion of the pro- 
gram had been most carefully re- 
hearsed by Mr. Stock with the com- 
poser, so that the interpretation en- 
tirely represented the creator’s wishes. 
“The Isle of the Dead” was accorded a 
moving reading of remarkable tonal 
beauty, and Respighi’s ingenious or- 
chestration of five of the Etudes 
Tableaux for piano proved greatly 
popular with the public. Mr. Stock’s 
accompaniment to the third concerto 
was a masterly piece of fine ensemble. 


Contest Winner Heard 


Ralph Dobbs, a young Chicago pian- 
ist chosen in a competition for the 
honor, appeared as soloist at the con- 
certs of Dec. 31 and Jan. 1. Mr. Stock 
conducted the following program: 
Firework Music sy Harty 

Symphonic Dance in Basque Style, fro 


“Die Baskische Venus,’’ Op. 14 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 


Two Nocturnes 
“Nuages” 
“Pétes” 
“New Year's Eve in New York” J 
(First Performance in Chicago) 

Mr. Dobbs proved himself entirely 
worthy of the responsibility entrusted 
to him. While he could have been 
wished a more grateful vehicle than 
the turgid concerto of Wladigeroff, it 
nevertheless disclosed him as a young 
artist of quite exceptional poise, with 
a keyboard technic unfeazed by the 
many unusual demands of the score, 
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and a tone often rather hard but of 
sufficient power easily to surmount the 
orchestra at all times. He was cor- 
dially received by the public. 

There was no apparent reason for 
reviving the Wetzler piece, and, save 
that it was topical and provided 
momentary amusement, Janssen’s 
“New Year’s Eve in New York” added 
little to our musical experience. The 
real musical interest of the program 
lay in Mr. Stock’s excellent per- 
formance of the Handel and Debussy 
classics. 


Annual Memorial to Thomas 


The annual memorial to Theodore 
Thomas, founder of the orchestra, took 
place with the concerts of Jan. 7 and 
8, Mr. Stock conducting. The program: 


Sonata, “Pian E Forte” Gabrieli 


(Arranged by Theodore Thomas) 

Suite in E Minor Froberger 
(Arranged for orchestra by Eric DeLamarter) 
(First Performance) 

Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor 

(Arranged for orchestra by Frederick A. Stock) 
Symphony No. 5 Beethoven 
“Jour d’Eté a la Montagne” d’Indy 
(in memory of the composer, died Dec. 2, 1931) 
“Death and Transfiguration” Strauss 

(In memory of Peter Christian Lutkin, 
died Dec. 27, 1931) 

Especial pains are always taken to 
make the Thomas Memoria! program 
represent the orchestra’s best efforts. 
Beethoven’s Fifth was superbly played, 
with great extremes of both power and 
delicacy. Mr. Stock’s sonorous tran- 
scription of the Bach Passacaglia also 
provided an impressive moment. The 
Strauss tone-poem was, as always 
under Mr. Stock’s baton, a lovely read- 
ing. Played in memory of the late 
Dean Lutkin, long a prominent figure 
in Chicago musical life, Mr. Stock re- 
quested a respectful period of silence 
at its conclusion. 

Mr. DeLamarter’s deft skill in or- 
chestrating a selection of movements 
from the suites of Froberger has pro- 
vided the repertoire with grateful and 
valuable material. The tribute to the 
late Vincent d’Indy was fitting, though 
the work chosen, “A Summer’s Day on 
the Mountain,” was not of the sort to 
cause his memory to linger in public 
affection. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Henry Purmort Eames Guest at Dinner 
of Society of American Musicians 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Henry Purmort 
Eames, a former resident of Chicago 
and now professor of Musical Art and 
Aesthetics at Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, Cal., was recently guest of honor 
at a dinner of the Society of American 
Musicians, of which Mr. Eames was 
president for four years. 

Mr. Eames is on his fourth annual 
lecture-recital tour, on which he has 
to date appeared in Detroit, Flint, 
Muskegon, Grand Rapids, Cedar Rap- 
ids and Davenport, and is still to be 
heard in Lincoln, Omaha, Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Westfield, East 
Orange and New York. Some of the 
titles of Mr. Eames’s lectures are 
“Music and Painting,” “The Gallant 
Music of Louis XIV,” “Wagner, the 
Man and His Music,” “Pelléas and 
Mélisande,” “Parsifal” and other sub- 
jects. He was one of the speakers at 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion convention recently held in Detroit. 

A. G. 





BERLIN, Jan. 10.—The Wiirzburg 
Opera will give the German premiére 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Mozart and 
Salieri,” on a text by Pushkin, this 
season. 




















TO BE SOLD AT 


AUCTIO 


EVENING OF FEBRUARY 5th at 9:30 





SEVEN 
RARE STRINGED 
INSTRUMENTS 


THE COLLECTION OF 


JOHN HUDSON BENNETT 


NEW YORK 


Cremona, circa 1690 
Venice, early XVIII 


Italian Violoncello. 


Viola by Francesco Gobetti. 
century 


(Certificate of authentication from Lyon & Healy 
Chicago) 


Viola. Brescian, circa 1660 


(Certificate of authentication from the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company of New York) 


Violin by Antonius Stradivarius. Cremona, 1733 
(Certificates of authentication from W. E. Hill & 
Sons of London and the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany of New York) 


Violin (The Pixis) by Giuseppe Antonius Guarnerius 
del Gesu. Cremona, 1729 


(Certificate of authentication from W. E. Hill & 
Sons of London) 


Violin (The Wieniawski) by Giuseppe Antonius 
Guarnerius del Gesu. Cremona, 1742 
(Certificates of authentication from Caressa & 
Francais of Paris and Lyon & Healy of Chicago) 


Violin (The Joachim) by Antonius Stradivarius. Cre- 
mona, 1714 


(Certificates of authentication from W. E. Hill & 
Sons of London and the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany of New York) 


Together with Six Fine Bows 





On Exhibition from January 30th 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC. 


30 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 









































HARTFORD GREETS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Recital Given by Lily Pons— 
Quartet Opens New 
Concert Series 


HARTFORD, Jan. 20.—Lily Pons, color- 
atura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was presented in a recital by 
Robert Kellogg in Bushnell Memorial 
Hall on Nov. 8, before an enthusiastic 
audience. 

The Westminster choir of Ithaca 
gave a concert on Nov. 12 in Bushnell 
Memorial Hall. The proceeds went to 
aid a local students’ loan fund. 

The Musical Art Quartet, composed 
of Sascha Jacobsen, first violin; Paul 
Bernard, second violin; Marie Roemaet- 
Rosanoff, ’cello; and Louis Kaufman, 
viola, gave the first concert of the 
newly-established Colonial Room Series 
in Bushnell Memorial Hall on Nov. 18. 
The concerts are being given in a 
delightfully intimate hall seating only 
300. The series was sold out months 
ago. 

Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, 
gave a recital in Unity Hall on Nov. 
17, under the auspices of the Hartford 
Musical Club. Mr. Kisselburgh sang 
with much success at the Worcester 
Festival a year ago. 





Operetta in Concert Form 


The Hartford County Choral and 
Orchestral Society presented a concert 
version of Planquette’s comic opera, 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” in Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall on Nov. 15. George 
Curtis Munson conducted a chorus of 
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100 and an orchestra of twenty players. 
All of the soloists were drawn from 
cities and towns surrounding Hartford. 

Carl McKinley, composer and organ- 
ist of South Church, Boston, gave the 
dedicatory recital on the new three- 
manual organ in the Asylum Avenue 
Baptist Church on Nov. 18. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, ap- 
peared in joint recital with the West 
Hartford Women’s Chorus on Jan. 
5, in the auditorium of the William 


H. Hall High School. This was the, 


first appearance of Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
in his eighth tour of the United States. 
G. Walton Deckelman conducted the 
local chorus, which was organized last 
year. Albert Stanley Usher was ac- 
companist. The efforts of this organi- 
zation to foster programs of a superior 
nature are meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess. 

The second recital in the interesting 
Colonial room series at the Bushnell 
Memorial was given on Jan. 6 by the 
Trio Instrumentale de Paris. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, and Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, were heard at the 
Bushnell Memorial on Jan. 10 in the 
fourth recital of the series sponsored 
by Robert Kellogg. 

JOHN F. KyYEs, JR. 





Pattison and Gordon in Recitals 


Lee Pattison, pianist, is appearing 
both in solo recital and in joint re- 
cital with Jacques Gordon, violinist. 
Mr. Pattison is now playing in the 
Middle West and is also scheduled to 
appear in Aurora, Akron, Pawtucket, 
Racine and La Salle within the next 
few weeks. In conjunction with Mr. 
Gordon he will give about fifteen re- 
citals during the season. 








ARTHUR 
JUDSON 


PHILIPS 


TEACHER 
of 
SINGING 


so 


CARNEGIE HALL 
New York City 


Telephone Circle 7-5080 





CHALMERS CLIFTON| 


Guest Conductor Boston Symphony Orch 








estra 


at Symphony Hall, Boston, January 15 and 16, 1932 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, January 14, 1932 





Excerpts from the Boston Press: 


“Handel’s music was played smoothly, musically, with tonal finish, with —— and 
vigor when these qualities were in order.” oston Post. 
“Mr. Clifton has distinguished himself as a conductor from the days long before the 
war and displayed the same vitality and interpretative powers, the same sensitive and 
highly intelligent conception of the material at hand, for which he has been known to 
concert lovers. ... : 
“The stirring Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from Wagner’s ‘Dusk of the Gods 
proved as exciting and inspiring as ever, with the orchestra and conductor rising to splen- 
did heights.” , Boston Traveler. 
“He conducts with vigor and certainty. His readings avoid angularity; keep his music 
fluid and moving; court flexibility of rhythm. To hear Mr. Clifton conduct Wagner one 
might easily have dubbed him a Wagnerian. Clearly were the various motives outlined. 
Unbroken was the general musical flow. And as a progress toward a single climax, well 
placed, amply delivered, he read his music. His Sibelius was music of flaming passion. 
Boston Transcript. 
“We liked especially the Handel Concerto Grosso, the ninth of the set, never previously 
heard in Boston. The style was Handelian as we conceive it, and the playing of the 
orchestra under Mr. Clifton was immense.” Boston Evening American. 
“He revealed himself at once as a conductor of authority, familiar with orchestral routine, 
who places his talents at the service of the composer.” Christian Science Monitor. 
“It is to be wished that American orchestras of the first rank would more often turn, 
as the Boston Symphony has done this week, to American conductors when a guest leader 
is needed— 
“His conducting had taste and authority. His readings were individual and eloquent.” 
Boston Globe. 


q@ MR. CLIFTON has also appeared as GUEST CONDUCTOR 
with the 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ORCHESTRA 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Special Representative: Anne Shingleur, 149 East 40th Street, New York 
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“A VOICE WITHIN A VOICE” 
(Headline) 


JEANNE 


DUSSEAU 


sf 


“Her program, in choice and execu- 
tion, bore the unmistakable stamp of 
fine musicianship. ... The voice be- 
came that which it sang... . It was art- 
istry of an unusual order.” 

—New York Times, Oct. 14, 1931 


se 


“Essentially a singer of a delicate and 
intimate art. ... The soprano con- 
trives to create an aura for each of 
her numbers. ... Her achievement of 
four Chansons de Bilitis of Debussy 
challenged the memory for any recent 
Debussy singing quite so fine.” 
—Oscar Thompson, New York 
Evening Post, Oct. 14, 1931 


He 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 
Division of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Steinway Building, New York City 














Incidents of Tours with Bispham 


Related by Harold Osborn Smith’ 


When Spirited Steeds Saved 
a Concert Date in Buffalo 
—A Covent Garden Sea- 
son Which Introduced a 
Newcomer Named Ca- 
ruso—A Visit to Bayreuth 
in the Days When “Parsi- 
fal” Was a Novelty 


OCHESTER, Jan. 20.—There were 
days not so long ago when concert 
tours in America were not quite so easy 
as at the present time. It was a day 
when schedules were not so well-oiled 
and auditoriums not so well managed. 
Reminiscences of the sort are the stock- 
in-trade of many musicians. They are 
especially rich in the case of Harold Os- 
born Smith, well-known pianist, accom- 
panist and coach, now a member of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music, who recalls many lively anec- 
dotes of tours which he made as assist- 
ing pianist to the late David Bispham. 
“I well remember,” said Mr. Smith, 
“the first season I traveled with 
Bispham, who was then, as was Fritzi 
Scheff, a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera. They had been booked for a 
joint evening recital in Buffalo, and I 
was to accompany both artists. We 
took the express from New York on 
the day of the concert. It was mid- 
February, and bitter cold, with enough 
snow to slow up the fiyer. It was 
about two hours late in arriving. In 
fact, it was 8.30 when we pulled in. 


A Traveling Dressing-Room 


“Bispham and I, to meet the emer- 
gency, had made our way to the bag- 
gage car, where we, "mid swaying 
trunks, changed to evening clothes, and 
were ready on reaching the Buffalo sta- 
tion to dash from the train. We com- 
mandeered a hack with a team of fairly 
spirited horses, urged the agitated 
Mme. Scheff into it, and set off at a 
gallop for the theatre, where the pa- 
tience of a large audience was nearly 
exhausted. There were many more 
such incidents, comic in retrospect, 
sometimes near-tragic at the time. 

“I remember vividly the first sum- 
mer I traveled to London with Bispham. 
We arrived in early May, in time for 
the ‘Season,’ as he was to fulfill an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden. The 
company was a brilliant one, with 
Nordica and Fremstad among _ the 
American artists, Schumann-Heink, 
the De Reszkes, Kirby-Lunn, famed 
English contralto, with Clara Butt and 
her husband, Kennerly Rumford 


When Caruso Made His Debut 


“I had the entrée backstage at Co- 
vent Garden and spent nearly every 
evening there. I shall always remem- 
ber the sensation of hearing from be- 
hind the scenes Rodolfo’s narrative in 
‘Bohéme,”’ sung by a voice of marvel- 
ously luscious and ringing quality, and 
on asking whose it was, being told that 
it was a young Italian tenor making 
his debut in London that season, by 
name Caruso. That was before he took 
New York by storm. The Wagnerian 
repertoire interested me most, and I 
don’t recall hearing since any finer cast 
than appeared in ‘Tristan’ that year: 
Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Van Dyck 
and Edouard De Reszke, with Lohse 


White 
Harold Osborn Smith, Pianist and Member of 
the Eastman School Faculty 


conducting. Jean De Reszke also was 
giving his wonderful interpretations 
of Wagnerian and French roles. 

“Bispham was frequently engaged 
to sing at private musicales, at which 
one saw artistic and other notables of 
the time—all of which was sufficiently 
exciting for a young American mu- 
sician experiencing it for the first time. 

“There was the mammoth American 
Concert given on the Fourth of July at 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, out- 
side London, where Sir Frederick 
Cowen conducted a huge orchestra of 
600. Albani, Edward Lloyd and Bisp- 
ham sang, and the ‘1812’ Overture of 
Tchaikovsky was played with real can- 
non roaring outside the hall as acces- 
sories! 

Visit to Bayreuth Recalled 


“A first (and only) trip to Bayreuth 
was included in that summer, when I 
heard ‘Parsifal’ in the ideal surround- 
ings provided by the Festspielhaus, be- 
fore the master’s last work had been 
heard elsewhere. Conried produced it 
the following season in New York. But 
I’ve never heard it since so impres- 
sively given. 

“Bispham, whose repertoire included 
some forty roles and who knew the en- 
tire song literature, was probably the 
first singer to make the songs of Rich- 
ard Strauss and Hugo Wolf known to 
American audiences. He was a great 
worker, and gave much time to the 
study and preparation of his programs. 
I remember particularly how each 
measure of the wonderful ‘Winter- 
reise’ cycle was worked out, and can- 
not overestimate the privilege of hav- 
ing been associated with him during 
this time.” 


Berlin Philharmonie Opens Bureau to 
Arrange Details of Concerts 


BERLIN, Jan. 1.—The direction of the 
Philharmonie in this city has added an 
“Arrangements Bureau” for programs 
of every sort, in the three concert halls 
under its management, the Philhar- 
monie, the Beethoven and the Ober- 
licht. The bureau is planned to relieve 
the artist of work in connection with 
arranging concerts and other pro- 
grams. It aims to reduce the costs of 
concert-giving. The director of the 
bureau is Emil Cant. 





PLAN NAUMBURG AUDITION 





Eighth Annual Contest for Debut 
Recitals in New York Announced 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation has announced its eighth 
annual series of auditions for pianists, 
violinists, cellists and singers who are 
ready for professional careers, but have 
not already given a New York recital 
reviewed by critics. Those artists who 
reveal outstanding talent in the audi- 
tions will be awarded New York debut 
recitals during the season 1932-33. Al! 
expenses directly connected with the re- 
citals will be paid by the Foundation. 
Candidates must be not over thirty 
years of age and must be recommended 
in writing by a teacher, music school 
or musician of acknowledged standing. 

The preliminary auditions will be 
conducted by the National Music 
League during March. Cooperating is 
an advisory committee composed of 
Ernest Hutcheson, chairman; Francis 
Rogers, Willem Willeke and Harold 
Milligan, executive director of the 
League. 

The final audition committee this 
year will include Walter Spalding, 
Harvard University, chairman; Wal- 
lace Goodrich, dean of the New England 
Conservatory; Bruce Simonds, Yale 
University, and Adolfo Betti, violinist, 
formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet. 

Application blanks may be secured 
at the office of the National Music 
League, Steinway Building, 113 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York. All 
applications must be filed not later than 
Feb. 20. 





Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
gave a concert of two-piano music at 
Connecticut College recently. 
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Washington Kiddies Gaim Orchestral Routine 











Young Musical Enthusiasts Who Camgnise tte Kalorama School Band 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.— Olas in 
music at the Kalorama Day School ane 
carried on according to very wp~to~date 
methods. This picture shows tie 
Rhythm Band, which makes use of a 
varied collection of percussion imsitre- 
ments, in full swing. The music de- 
partment of the school is im change aif 
Frances Gutilius, assisted by Allie 
Bray, the kindergarten teacher. Beko 
Gilliss is principal of the school. 





Wane Collier Heard in California 
Recitals 
Wane Collier, tenor, formerly of Chi- 
tmea,, was heard in a recent recital 
witih Claire Dux at the University of 
Seutierm California. He has been heard 
aik® im Sam Diego, Santa Barbara and 
vier cities of southern California. 
Nextt auttumm Mr. Collier will give a 
New Yerk recital under the manage- 
nent of Ernest Briggs. 
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PROPOSES CONCERTS TO 
AID IDLE MUSICIANS 





Director of New York Free Employ- 
ment Bureau Urges Relief Com- 
mittee to Employ 12,000 


A proposal that free concerts in 
school auditoriums and other places 
be arranged by the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee to aid some 
12,000 unemployed musicians in New 
York has been made by Edward C. 
Rybicki, director of the City Free 
Employment Bureau. 

In a letter to Harvey D. Gibson, 
chairman of the emergency committee, 
Mr. Rybicki said recently: 

“I am writing you following a 
conference with Edward Canavan, 
president of Local 802 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, re- 
garding the 12,000 unemployed musi- 
cians in this city, many of whom 
have obtained little or no work since 
the introduction of the sound pic- 
tures in 1926. 


“I feel confident that a meeting 
with Mr. Canavan will result in 
your giving serious consideration to 
the suggestion that your committee, 
in view of its difficulty in placing 
men, engage some of these jobless 
musicians, many of whom are heads 
of families, for concert work in 
school auditoriums, other institutions 
and over the radio. 

“The cost of the school audito- 
riums and other necessary expenses 
will offer no obstacle to these free 
concerts if you will make, as your 
contribution, the employment of the 
men. I cannot too strongly urge 
consideration of this request, as I 
recognize the plight of many of these 
artists. 





oH 








HAROLD SAMUEL 
N. Y. TIMES, JAN. 14, 1932, BY OLIN 
DOWNES 


HAROLD SAMUEL MASTERFULLY 
INTERPRETS BACH 


Harold Samuel, who has had extraordinary 
success in this city as a specialist in Bach, re- 
turned last night to Town Hall to find an en- 
thusiastic audience waiting for him. Mr. 
Samuel’s audiences are his friends, who have 
learned to like and trust him in his musical 
ministrations. He sits down as one who en- 
tertains a circle of intimates. He plays Bach 
with a simplicity and unaffectedness which re- 
sult from much knowledge and a singularly 
healthy and cultivated attitude toward his art. 

Mr. Samuel excelled in its various move- 
ments. He draws an admirable balance be- 
tween that which is traditional and that which 
is free, adaptive and spontaneous. . . . The 
pianist has a healthy, propulsive rhythm, so 
vitally necessary in Bach. His playing is pre- 
eminently clear, healthy and full of musical 
integrity and feeling. It permits the music 
both integrity and freedom and it is respectful 
of the limitations of the instrument... . 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, JAN. 14, 1932 


. . . As on previous occasions, the English 
pianist played deftly, accurately and lucidly, 
with the thorough revelation of details needed 
for music of this type. 

Interpretatively, a notable feature of the 
evening was the performance of the preludes 
and fugues. Here, besides disclosing this poly- 
phonic music with clarity and nicety of pro- 
portion, his playing set forth the contrasts of 
mood and color to be found in these in a highly 
expressive performance. 


N. Y. AMERICAN, JAN. 14, 1932 


.. « Mr. Samuel revealed his original manner 
of employing his remarkably facile technic and 
his interpretative individuality. He represents 
a style and method essentially his own, yet ob- 
serves the highest standards of musicianship in 
his readings. His efforts last night reflected 
his sincere and sound artistry and his rare gift 
of imagination. 





HAROLD 





SAMUEL 


N. ¥. SDN, JAW 34, 1932. By W. J. 
BREWERS 





PIANTST’S RETURN WARMLY PELCOMED 
BY LARCE ADAEME AT RECITAL IN 
TOR’ B4L 

Harold Samuel tas retueed to the scene of 
his polyphomic trummpits amd last evening gave 
a Bach recital im the Tewm Hall. An audience 
of full size ocoupimed the anditerium and its ap- 
plause was of the kind wiici means some- 
thing. . . 

His imterpretstions are moteworthy exempli- 
fications of the walur of perfect balance between 
the two voices of the pollypiteny.,. of justmess of 
accent, molding of gitrase and character of 
tone. The clarity of the contmasting voice parts 
is always preserved im bis playing and last 
evening he seemed more tam usually happy in 
his gradation of @yrannxs.. Sem of his closing 
passages were exgumntely modeled. 

There was @ weriteblle storm of applause. It 
was a vital performance 


Exclusive Marageomen AWWE FRIEDBERC 
FISK BLO... NEW YORE 


N. Y. EVE. POST, JAN. 14, 1932, By K. H. 


OVATION GREETS HAROLD SAMUEL AT 
TOWN HALL RECITAL 

The audience which greeted Harold Samuel 
on his entrance last evening was one familiar 
with his attainments. It greeted him with a 
storm of applause. His gracious manner and 
winning smile of acknowledgment brought an 
air of intimacy and friendliness to the gather- 
ing that is rare in concert halls. 

As in the past, he played an all-Bach pro- 
gram and played each number with rare skill, 
rising to a superb climax in the Italian con- 
certo, the last number listed on the program. 

He brought technical mastery, subtle variety 
of tone and exquisite balance to his rendi- 
GS oo 

Mr. Samuel has the great physical vitality 
that is associated with Bach as a performer, and 
it is, perhaps, this unflagging vigor that brings 
out the extraordinary inventiveness of the com- 
poser’s works. ... 

As before, Mr. Samuel’s concert was a great 
and heartening occasion to devotees of Bach. 


Vv. Y¥. WORLD-TELEGRAM, JAN. 14, 1932, 
BY PITTS SANBORN 


Our devotees of the Leipzig cantor turned 
out in goodly number for the event, and there 
could be no doubt as to the general satisfaction. 

Mr. Samuel has penetrated deeply into the 
spirit of Bach’s compositions, which he plays, 
not only reverently, but with a feeling that is 
finely human. 

Through all the intricacies of Bach’s poly- 
phonic web Mr. Samuel never loses sight of the 
melos, with the result that his playing is in the 
popular sense of the term eminently and per- 
suasively musical. ... 


Season 1932-1933 Booked Now 


nway Piano Duo Art Records 
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Boston’s Music Calendar Replete with Good Things 





OTT TLE LULU daeetesiaaaa LLL 


Symphony, Under Kousse- 
vitzky, Plans Special 
Choral Events on Goethe 
Anniversary — Clifton and 
Holst Appear as Guest 
Conductors — Season of 
Chicago Civic Opera Has 
Large Subscription — Peo- 
ple’s Symphony, Handel 
and Haydn Society and 
Other Prominent Organi- 
zations Sponsor Season of 
Brilliance — Noted Music 
Schools Outstanding 


By W. J. ParKer 


OSTON, Jan. 20.—Despite the 
stressful times, musical Boston car- 
ries tunefully on its season, comparable 
to, if not surpassing, the average year 
in musical activities. This condition 
is especially true of Symphony Hall, 
which, as heretofore, radiates the best 
in music. 

Naturally, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
provides the piéces de résistance in mu- 
sical happenings. The orchestra is al- 
most half way through the fifty-first 
season, which is over-subscribed. Dr. 
Koussevitzky is bettering his record 
for novelties, and the season to date 
in artistic accomplishments is on par 
with those of previous years, under the 
baton of the distinguished conductor. 

To mention only a few of the high- 
lights in this season’s Symphony pro- 
gram, the premiers in the United States 
of Mahler’s Niwth Symphony stands 
out; also the appearance of~ Harold 
Mcrris, composer and pianist, as solo- 
ist in the first performance of his Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra. Mary 
Garden’s appearance with the orchestra 
in “The Blessed Damozel” by Debussy 
drew over 7,000 at two concerts. Dur- 
ing the week of Jan. 11, Chalmers 
Clifton was heard as guest conductor. 
Gustav Holst, the noted English com- 
poser, who will teach composition at 
Harvard until next June, was sched- 
uled to conduct the Symphony as guest 
during the week of Jan. 18. 


Choral Novelties Planned 


For the balance of the season Dr. 
Koussevitzky will present equally de- 
lectable events, wherein choral works 
will predominate. On Sunday after- 
noon and evening, March 27, a repe- 
tition of Bach’s Mass in B Minor, im- 
pressively sung last year, will be given. 
Debussy’s Nocturne “Sirens,” with as- 
sisting women’s voices and Scriabin’s 
“Prometheus” with accompanying chor- 
us are among the novelties in prospect. 
The Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison and George Woodworth the 
respective conductors, have deservedly 
earned the honors of the Symphony 
chorus. 

Dr. Koussevitzky intends to join his 
orchestra with those of European cities 
in commemorating, on March 20 next, 
the hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s 
death at Weimar. In the program he 
will include Liszt’s “Faust Symphony” 
and Brahms’s Rhapsody for alto voice, 
male chorus and orchestra, set to stan- 








Garo * 
Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 





Horner 


Wallace Goodrich, Director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music 


zas of Goethe’s poem, “Harzreise in 
Winter.” These with notable revivals 
and future new compositions will round 
out a most artistic season of concerts. 


Chicago Opera Season 


Close upon the Symphony Concerts’ 
over-subscription comes the cheering 
news of the splendid advance sale of 
tickets to the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany’s fortnight’s stay at the Boston 
Opera House, beginning Monday eve- 
ning, Feb. 1. Already mail orders for 
opera tickets have exceeded those of 
any previous years. Another instance 
which belies the times and accentuates 
the fact that Bostonians will not stint 
themselves the patronizing worthwhile 
entertainment. There will be sixteen 
operatic performances in all—twelve 
evenings; two Saturday matinees; a 
matinee on Wednesday, Feb. 3 and an- 
other on Thursday, Feb. 11. 


MT MTU ULL 





New Home of the Boston University College of Music, Formerly Occupied by the Horace Mann 


School 


© Bachrach 


John Patten Marshall, Dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music 


As in recent seasons, the repertoire 
announced for the series is strong on 
the German side, with “Parsifal” added 
to it, “Meistersinger” repeated from 
last winter, “The Magic Flute,” unheard 
and unseen in Boston through many 
years, in a notable and spectacular re- 
vival, “Lohengrin” for the local debuts 
of Lotte Lehmann and Hans Hermann 
Nissen, and “Tristan” with a strong 
cast. The Italian repertory is divided 
between Puccini, Verdi and Rossini. 
“Mignon” will be revived; “Samson and 
Delilah” restored to the active reper- 
tory; “Carmen” restudied for Conchita 
Supervia in one of her renowned parts. 
“Boris” will bring back an able Chi- 
cago performance and Vanni-Marcoux 
in a character in which he is second 
only to Chaliapin. 

The singers comprise nearly the full 
roster of the Chicago Company in the 
last third of the home season. Among 
other notable newcomers are Rosetta 
Pampanini, Clare Clairbert, Paul ‘Alt- 





Thompson Stone, Conductor of the People’s 
Symphony of Boston, of the Handel and Haydn 
Society and the Apollo Club 


house, Pavlo, Marion, and Victor 


Damiani. 

The schedules of operas and casts is 
as follows: 

Feb. 1, “Tosca,” with Mme. Muzio; Messrs. 
Marcoux and Marion. Conductor: Roberto Mor- 
anzoni. 

Feb. 2, “Carmen,”’ with Mmes. Supervia and 
Turner; Messrs. Cortis and Thomas. Conductor: 
Emil Cooper. : 

Feb. 3, afternoon, “Lohengrin,” with Mmes. 
Lehmann and Olszewska; Messrs. Maison, Nissen, 


Kipnis. Conductor: Egon Pollak. Evening, 
“Madame Butterfly,” with Mme. Pampanini; 
Messrs. Hackett, Damiani. Conductor: Mr. 
Moranzoni. 

Feb. 4, “Aida,”’ with Mmes Muzio and van 
Gordon; Messrs. Marion, Formichi, Lazzari. 


Conductor: Mr. Moranzoni. 

Feb. 5. “Meistersinger,’’ with Mme. Lehmann; 
Messrs. Nissen, Maison, Kipnis, Colcaire, Habich. 
Conductor: Mr. Pollak. 

Feb. 6, afternoon, “Samson and Delilah,”’ with 
Mme. van Gordon; Messrs. Marshall and Formichi. 
Conductor: Mr. Cooper. to,’ 
with Mmes. Salvi and Glade; Messrs. Damiani, 
Cortis, Lazzari. Conductor: Frank St. Leger. 

Feb. 8 “Tristan and Isolde,” with Mmes. 


Leider and Olszewska; Messrs. Althouse, Nissen, 


Kipnis. Conductor: Mr. Pollak. 

Feb. 9, “Barber of Seville,” with Mme. Salvi; 
Messrs. Hackett, Marcoux, Damiani. 
Mr. Moranzoni. 


(Continued on page 118) 





Evening, “‘Rigo'etto,” 


Conductor: 
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Philadelphia Hears Notable Events 





(Continued from page 3) 


of the “Ring” through excerpts of some 
of its most glowing and noble pages. 
The items were: “Rheingold”—En- 
trance of the Gods into Valhalla and 
Song of the Rhine Daughters, with Al- 
bert Mahler, Abrasha Robofsky, Miss 
Bampton, Edwina Eustis and Hen- 
riette Horly; “Walkiire,” “Song of the 
Valkyries,” with Mr. Robofsky as Wo- 
tan; Agnes Davis, Paceli Diamond, 
Miss Bampton, Irra Petina, Miss Hor- 
ly, Ruth Gordon, Miss Eustis and Ruth 
Carhart; “Siegfried” — “Siegfried 
Mounting the Rock to Briinnhilde,” 
with Mr. Althouse; and “Gétterdim- 
merung”—“The Rhine Maidens and 
Siegfried,” with the Misses Horly, 
Bampton and Eustis and Mr. Althouse, 
and “Briinnhilde’s Immolation,” with 
Mme. Alsen. With the exception of 
Mme. Alsen and Mr. Althouse, all the 
vocalists were artist pupils of the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music. 


Hadley Symphony Presented 


Henry Hadley gave his own sym- 
phony, “The Four Seasons,” as the 
main offering of the program of the 
Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra’s 
concert in Scottish Rite Temple on Jan. 
10. This is one of the most substantial 
and worthy achievements of American 
composition in the symphonic form. 
Each season sets the mood for one of 
the four movements. “Autumn,” with 
its brooding feeling, and the sprightly 
scherzo, “Spring,” were especially ef- 
fective. A brilliant reading of Dvo- 
rak’s “Carneval” Overture and Saint- 
Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” and “Rouet 
d’Omphale,” capitally done, were the 
other orchestral numbers. The soloist, 
Julia Peters, soprano, sang dramatic- 
ally “Leise, leise,” from “Freischiitz.” 
Her beautiful tones roused spontane- 
ous applause, and she had many re- 
calls. 


Hofmann Heard with Quartet 


One of the notable evenings of music 
of the season was the joint appearance 
of Josef Hofmann and the Musical Art 
Quartet in a program on Jan. 9, in 
Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute. 
They joined forces in a. choice reading 
of the noble Brahms Quintet in F 
Minor, playing with the understanding 
cooperation without which chamber 
music loses its values. Mr. Hofmann 
for the nonce ceased being the solo 
virtuoso and entered into the ensemble 
most effectively. Ravel’s quartet in F 
was given by the string group, with 
much distinction. The Brahms was the 
last number and the ovation to players 
was still in progress when the lights 
were turned out. 

The Barrére Ensemble gave the pro- 
gram for the Chamber Music Associa- 
tion on Jan. 3 in the Bellevue ballroom, 
a program selected with much wisdom 
to show the resources of a woodwind 
group, but to avoid monotony. Leo 
Sowerby’s Quintet was one of the out- 
standing events of the afternoon. A 
Haydn quintet proved typical. Several 
transcriptions from works of Bach and 
“Three Short Pieces” by the French 
modernist, Jacques Ibert, concluded the 
delectable program. 


Plays and Players Program 


The Plays and Players, which this 
season, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Samuel Woodward, is devoting several 
Sunday evenings to music rather than 
the drama, offered an unusually 
charming program on Jan. 3. Blanche 


and Irene Hubbard, harpist and ’cell- 
ist, were heard in solo and duets, as 
well as accompanists to some of the 
vocal numbers. The vocalists were 
Christine Murdoch Kendrick, who sang 
Russian songs and gave a brilliant 
reading of the “Blue Danube Waltz.” 
Eugene Ramey, tenor, artist student 
at the Curtis Institute, was heard af- 
ter several years of study abroad. 
His voice is virile and rich, and his 
musicianship of high quality. Ruth 
Barber, always an accomplished accom- 
panist, accompanied Miss Kendrick and 
Irene Hubbard, and William Sokoloff 
acted for Mr. Ramey. 
W. R. MurRPHY 





Martha Attwood Appears in Recital in 
Several States 


Martha Attwood, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, returned to 
New York on Jan. 17 from a tour. On 
Jan. 11 she gave a program at Brad- 
ford, Pa., with Lillian Rethberg, 
‘cellist, on Jan. 13 she appeared at 
Sheboygan, Wis., and on Jan. 15 in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, with Alberto Salvi. 
Her programs included songs by Sgam- 
bati, Mozart, Brahms, Fauré, Ravel 
and an English group. In all three 
concerts she was received with marked 
favor and encored. Stuart Ross was 
her accompanist in the Bradford con- 
cert, Charles Lurvey in the others. 


Robert Braun Leads Pennsylvania 
Chorus in “Messiah” 


POTTSVILLE, Pa., Jan. 20.—A chorus 
of 250 singers, conducted by Robert 
Braun, assisted by an orchestra of 
seventy players, gave a highly success- 
ful performance of “Messiah,” at the 
M. E. Church on Dec. 30. The Sun- 
bury Mendelssohn Choir assisted the 
local singers. The _ soloists were: 
Elizabeth G. Meikrantz, Pottsville, so- 
prano; Mrs. John Farne, St. Clair, con- 
tralto; J. Lewis Roberts, Sewickley, 
tenor, and Robert Geltz, Minersville, 
bass. 

Organ accompaniments were played 
by Harry Haag, Harold May and G. 
Francis Pyle. 





Federation of Music Clubs 


Holds Board Meeting 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The midwinter 
board meeting of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs was held in the 
Century of Progress headquarters of 
the National and Illinois Federation on 
Jan. 15 and 16. Mrs. William S. 
Ridgly of Decatur presided and a rep- 
resentative group of officers and board 
members attended. State-wide promo- 
tion and support of special and regular 
musical interests were discussed. 

A. G. 


Illinois 





Ruth Shaffner to Be Soloist in Beth- 
lehem Bach Festival 


Ruth Shaffner, American soprano, 
has been engaged for the Bach Festival 
at Bethlehem, Pa., on May 13 and 14. 
Miss Shaffner will sing in the cantatas 
on the afternoon and evening of May 
13. She has had a wide experience as 
an interpreter of the works of Bach, 
having appeared annually in New York 
in the performance of the “St. Mathew 
Passion,” and having been heard in the 
“St. John Passion,” the B Minor Mass, 
the Magnificat and other works. 








S. HUROK 
Has the Honor to 
Present 


HELENA 





LEADING 
COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 
DRESDEN STATE 
OPERA 


1929-1931 
® 


ENGAGED AS 
GUEST ARTIST 
with 
CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 
as 
QUEEN OF THE 
NIGHT 
in 
MAGIC FLUTE 
for Boston Season 


® 


FROM LEADING EUROPEAN PAPERS 
Berlin Morgenpost, March 29. 


Sensational coloratura technique. 
Lokal Anzeiger, May 1929. 
A past mistress of coloratura singing. 


Berliner Tageblatt 
The flawless fluency of her coloratura work. 
Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten, Jan. 19, 1930. 
The range of her voice with unusual carrying power. 


Sachsische Staats Zeitung 
A beautiful, warm lyric coloratura. 


Dresdner Volks Zeitung : 
The beautiful sonority of this voice, warm and luxuriant. 
Vienna Der Tag 
A virtuoso of singing of superior mastery. 
Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung 
Towering high above the mediocrities of our day. 


Budapest Pesti Hirlap 

Her singing is bel canto in the strictest sense of the word 
Paris Figaro 

She masters every difficulty with stupendous ease. 


Paris Comoedia 9 
Her high notes are of unusual lightness and remarkable brilliancy. 


Management: 
HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Exclusive Booking Direction: N. B. C. ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Ave., New York City 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 111 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








American Conductor Leads 
Symphony in Three 
Concerts 


Boston, Jan. 20.—Every year at the 
middle of the season—that is, for the 
twelfth and thirteenth concerts—Serge 
Koussevitzky takes a well-earned vaca- 
tion. Guest conductors are invited to 
conduct at these two concerts. One of 
the guests, so the custom has shaped 
itself, is always a distinguished com- 
poser, the other a conductor who has 
made his mark. 

The concert on Jan. 14 at Cambridge 
and those in Boston on Jan. 15 and 16 
this year fell in the first of these vaca- 
tion weeks. For them, Chalmers Clif- 
ton, American conductor, held the reins. 
The program was the same for Cam- 
bridge as for the Boston pair of con- 
certs. It included Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in F Major No. 9 for string or- 
chestra, hitherto unheard in Boston, 
Griffes’s Poem for flute and orchestra, 
with Georges Laurent as soloist, a first 
hearing at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs; “Daybreak” and “Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey” from Wagner’s “The 
Dusk of the Gods” and Sibelius’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, in D Major. 

Mr. Clifton was clearly at his best 
in the more vigorous music of this pro- 
gram. Astutely he led up to the cli- 
mactic point in his Wagner, defining 
and exposing his various subjects on 
the way, and proclaiming the music 
firmly once the heights had been 
reached. Similarly, the two Allegri and 
the Gigue from Handel’s suite were 
played clearly and incisively. 


Griffes Work Delights 
Mr. Laurent and Mr. Clifton deserve 
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CLIFTON IS GUEST WITH BOSTONIANS? 


Chalmers Clifton, Who Was Warmly Received 
as Guest Conductor of Three Concerts by the 
Boston Symphony 


warm commendation for the masterful 
and inspiring manner in which they 
joined in the performance of Griffes’s 
Poem. From grave measures it pro- 
ceeds gradually, rhapsodically, to dis- 
playful dance figures. It is music filled 
with poetry and charm. Of these it re- 
ceived its fill at the hands of Mr. Lau- 
rent, sensitively supported by Mr. Clif- 
ton and the small orchestra which 
Griffes requires. 

Sibelius’s symphony received a force- 
ful, dynamic, almost passionate read- 
ing. Climaxes were well placed and 
authoritatively delivered. 

The guest conductor was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

ALFRED H. MEYER 





ure in the world of music.” 





HAENSEL & JONES 


ANNOUNCE 


THE 
MARIANNE 
KNEISEL 
STRING 
QUARTET 


“KNEISEL QUARTET BRILLIANT 


“The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet showed that it was worthy of 
carrying on the highest traditions of chamber music. 
to wield the same power of leadership which made her father so great a fig- 


“They have assimilated the traditions of chamber music ensemble. 
has her own individual ability and together they achieve euphonious tone, 
easy, pleasant, balanced rhythm and indisputable musical authority.” 


“The four members are skillful performers and well grounded musicians. 
The Quartet has admirable finish and tone.” 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1932-33 


MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL & JONES 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


DIVISION 


Columbia Concerts Corporation 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Miss Kneisel seems 


—New York Times 
Each 


—Chicago Evening American 


—San Francisco Bulletin 








NBC ARTISTS TO APPEAR 


Recitals of artists associated with 
NBC Artists Service during the com- 
ing month will begin with that of Sam- 
uel Dushkin, violinist, in Carnegie Hall, 
on Feb. 1. Shura Cherkassky, pianist, 
will give a second recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 2. 

The New York debut of Conchita 
Supervia, coloratura mezzo-soprano, 
will take place in the Town Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 7. Florence 
Austral, soprano, will appear in recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 12, assisted 
by John Amadio, flutist. Alton Jones, 
pianist, will give a recital in the Town 
Hall on Feb. 10. 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will ap- 
pear in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 15. The 
Musical Art Quartet gives the third of 
its series of four New York recitals on 
the following day. 

Rudolph Ganz, pianist, will make his 
only New York appearance of the sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 17. Sadah 
Shuchari, violinist, will appear in 
Town Hall on Feb. 18, and Helen Sco- 
ville, pianist, on Feb. 22. 

Josef Lhevinne will give a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 27. The last 
recital of the month will be that of 
Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 28. 


New Bedford Hears Shoob Quartet 


New Beprorp, Mass., Jan. 20.—A 
large audience greeted the Shoob 
String Quartet in the first of four 
subscription morning musicales on 
Nov. 17 at the Woman’s Club. They 
played brilliantly, with good style and 
balance, Borodin’s First Quartet, and 
works by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Foster- 
Pochon, Reber and Cherubini. The 
personnel of the quartet includes Leo 
B. Shoob, first violin; Anibal Correia, 
second violin; Clarence E. Jones, 
viola, and Thomas Jones, ’cello. 

The New Bedford Symphony Or- 
chestra, Clarence Arey, conductor, 
gave a concert in the High School 
auditorium on the evening of Nov. 17 
before a large audience. Gladys De 
Almeida, soprano, and Artiss De Volt, 
harpist, were guest artists. These 
concerts are sponsored by the New 
Bedford Teachers’ Association. 

ALBERT J. STOESSEL, SR. 


Choral Club Founded in Du Quoin 


Du Quoin, ItL., Jan. 20.—The Du 
Quoin Community Choral Club has re- 
cently been organized with a member- 
ship of seventy. Edgar L. McFadden, 
organist and director of music at the 
Centenary Methodist Church in St. 
Louis, is the conductor. The club will 
give its first concert Jan. 25. The of- 
ficers are Dr. E. C. Harris, president; 
Arthur Lee, vice-president; Katharine 
Purdy, secretary; Gladys Chamness, 
treasurer; C. A. Holden and Kathryn 
Sneed, accompanists. 


Rosalie Du Prene and Kudisch Quartet 


Rosalie Du Prene, soprano, and the 
Alexis Kudisch American String Quar- 
tet shared the program of the Friday 
Evening Musicale at the Hotel Carlyle 
on Jan. 8. 1 

Miss Du Prene sang two old Italian 
numbers, and an aria from Mozart’s 
“Tl Re Pastore” with violin obbligato. 
The Kudisch organization played 
Haydn’s Quartet in E Major, Op. 74. A 
group of short numbers three of which 
were arrangements by Pochon, Kudisch 
and Grainger, were given by the quar- 
tet and Miss Du Prene closed the pro- 
gram with songs by Brahms, Rachman- 
inoff, Rabey, Hageman and Gregh. 
Benno Kantrowitz was at the piano for 
the singer. D. 
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tration but in the mechanical effects 
which prevent a mechanical result in 
organ playing. J. 


Henriette Bagger Returns 


Henriette Bagger, a Danis) mezzo- 
soprano, who was heard in New York 
last spring, returned to give a recital 
in the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening 
of Jan. 12. 

Miss Bagger’s voice is the rarest of 
all voices, a true mezzo. That her 
method of using it realizes its full re- 
sources seems dubious, but the result 
in any case is fine. 

The Scandinavian songs were par- 
ticularly gratifying and were done with 
finish. German lieder displayed a happy 
faculty for interpretation, and songs in 
English made for variety. Miss Bagger 
is a singer who should be heard more 
frequently. 


Nathan Milstein in Fine Program 


Nathan Milstein, violinist, whose 
playing is favorably known to New 
York concert-goers, appeared for the 
first time this season in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 12. 

Mr. Milstein chose a program con- 
caining the D Major Sonata of Vivaldi, 
Bach’s G Minor Sonata for Violin 
alone and Corelli’s “La Folia” Varia- 
tions. The shorter pieces included the 
Pugnani-Kreisler Prelude and Allegro, 
a Melody from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” Szy- 
manowski’s Tarantella and “Chant de 
Roxane,” the latter arranged by Ko- 
chanski, and Variations and Polonaise 
by Weber-Dushkin. 

Mr. Milstein, in his best moments, 
did some playing that was of striking 
beauty. In the matter of tone and tech- 
nique he was always satisfactory. The 
contemplative passages, while good, 
were less so than the more brilliant 
ones. The audience, a large one, ap- 
plauded vociferously and compelled the 
artist to add what was virtually an ad- 
ditional program before it was content 
to leave. Emanuel Bay provided ex- 
cellent accompaniments. D. 


Roth Quartet and Vera Brodsky 


Vera Brodsky, a young pianist who 
is familiar to radio audiences, appeared 
with three members of the Roth Quar- 
tet in the Mozart Piano Quartet in G 
Minor as a part of the celebrated Buda- 
pest ensemble’s concert in the Barbizon 
Plaza on the evening of Jan. 12. Her 
playing was skillfully toned to the 
spirit of the work, delicate and pre- 
cise, and in excellent balance with the 
strings. 

Messrs. Roth, Molnar and van Doorn, 
who played the Mozart with Miss Brod- 
sky, were joined by the fourth member 
of the quartet, Mr. Antal, in a charm- 
ing performance of Ravel’s imagina- 
tive quartet, and in a new work by 
Bohuslav Martinu, a Czechoslovakian 
composer now living in Paris. This 
brief quartet, which is dedicated to the 
Roths, is agreeable, if not melodically 
or thematically impressive. It had a 
splendid performance. An appreciative 
audience filled the hall. 5 


Juilliard Chamber Music Concert 


The third of the series of chamber 
music concerts in the auditorium of the 
Juilliard School of Music was given on 
the afternoon of Jan. 13, by the Gordon 
String Quartet and Muriel Kerr, pian- 
ist. 

The quartet, whose personnel in- 
cludes Jacques Gordon and Ralph Sil- 
verman, violins; Paul Robyn, viola, and 
Naoum Benditzky, ’cello, began the pro- 
gram with an excellent and well-bal- 
anced performance of Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in G Major, Op. 77, No. 1. This 
was followed by Werner Janssen’s 
“American Kaleidoscope” for the same 
combination, admirably given. The 
closing number was Chausson’s Piano 
Quartet in A Major, Op. 30. 

Miss Kerr’s playing in the final num- 
ber was fine in every way, her ensemble 
with the quartet being unusually good 
and making the work one of unique 
interest. 
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Recitals in Manhattan 





Harold Samuel Plays Bach 


Harold Samuel, pianist, who special- 
izes in programs of Bach, gave a re- 
cital of works by that master in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 13. 

Mr. Samuel’s program included the 
C Minor Toccata, four Preludes and 
Fugues, in G Major, E Major and C 
Sharp Minor from the first book of 
the “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” and 
those in A Flat Major from the second 
book, and the Italian Concerto. 

As always, Mr. Samuel concerned 
himself with projecting the human and 
musical aspects of the master’s works 
rather than the mathematical ones. 
Even when most technical, as in the 
fugues, Mr. Samuel kept them in a 
mood which played upon the emotions 
of his hearers. These, incidentally, 
were sO numerous as to tax the ca- 
pacity of the hall. 

If any of the numbers stood out from 
the complete whole, they were the C 
Sharp Minor Fugue and the lovely 
Sarabande from the Partita. The de- 
light of the audience was such that nu- 
merous encores were demanded. D. 





Harold Samuel, Eminent Exponent of Bach Was 
Heard by a Discriminating Audience in the 
Town Hall 


Banks Glee Club Heard 


The Banks Glee Club, under the di- 
rection of Bruno Huhn, made its_first 
appearance of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 14. The 
assisting soloists were Corleen Wells, 
soprano, and Karl Kraeuter, violinist. 

The club sang with considerable 
abandon and enthusiasm, bringing a 
freshness to glee singing which was 
both gratifying and enjoyable. Miss 
Wells, who is known to her New York 
audiences as soloist at the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, was at her customary 
best, end was rewarded with much ap- 
plause. Mr. Kraeuter was thrice re- 
called after his playing of Kreisler’s 
“Praeludium” and Wieniawski’s “Rus- 
sian Airs.” Mr. Huhn conducted in 
spirited style a wide variety of choral 
works. j 


Hart House Quartet 


The Hart House String Quartet, Geza 
de Kresz and Harry Adaskin, violins; 
Milton Blackstone, viola, and Boris 
Hambourg, ’cello, appeared in recital in 
the Town Hall on Jan. 14. 

A feature of the performance was the 
use of the well-known Stradivarius 
quartet of instruments belonging to the 
Herrmann Collection. The program in- 
cluded Haydn’s Quartet in D Major, Op. 
76, No. 5, Brahms’s Quartet in B Flat 
Major, and the Debussy Quartet. The 
playing of the group was characterized 
by energy and enthusiasm which pub- 
lished all the beauties of the three 
works presented. The Debussy was par- 
ticularly well played. 


». 





Percy Grainger Was Greeted by a Large Throng 
in Carnegie Hall at His First New York Ap- 
pearance This Season 


Harry Braun in Recital 


Harry Braun, violinist, who has been 
heard before in New York, at a Metro- 
politan Sunday Night Concert, gave a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 15, offering a well-chosen pro- 
gram which included the Vivaldi-Na- 
chez Concerto, Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata, the G Minor Concerto of Bruch 
and briefer pieces by Veracini, Schu- 
bert-Kreisler, Gluck and Tartini-Kreis- 
ler. 

Mr. Braun displayed a technique in 
advance of his years, his tone was 
round and full and his musicianship 
seems promising. The slow movement 
of the Bruch was extremely well played 
and the fireworks of the Tartini were 
negotiated with ease. The smaller 
pieces were well differentiated in style. 
The audience was a responsive one. 
and there were many recalls. Emanuel 
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Bay provided excellent accompani- 
ments. J. 


Percy Grainger Greeted 


Percy Grainger was welcomed by a 
capacity audience at his recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
16, one which not only applauded with 
enthusiasm all the pianist’s groups, but 
stayed to demand more and more at the 
end of the program. 

Mr. Grainger began with the D Minor 
Organ Fugue of Bach, using a combi- 
nation of the Tausig and Busoni tran- 
scriptions, which proved very effective. 
The B Flat Partita, No. 1, displayed 
some of the best playing of the after- 
noon. Mr. Grainger completely realized 
the daintiness of the antique dance 
forms and projected them with artistry. 

The B Minor Sonata of Brahms, 
which came next, was in a very dif- 
ferent vein, but Mr. Grainger made the 
transition without difficulty, bringing 
out every atom of romanticism in the 
work and holding the audience spell- 
bound. The final group was composed 
of two Chopin Etudes, Mr. Grainger’s 
“Ramble” on the final duet in “Rosen- 
kavalier,” and David Guion’s transcrip- 
tion of “The Arkansas Traveler.” 

At the close of the program, the 
audience rushed forward to the edge of 
the platform and kept Mr. Grainger 
playing for a long time. His encores, 
both then and earlier in the recital, 
would have constituted a program in 
themselves. D. 


Albu and Barozzi 


Sandu Albu and Socrate Barozzi, vio- 
linistsy who have been heard in indi- 
vidual concerts. gave a program of mu- 
sic, both original and arranged for two 
violins, in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 15. 

A first-time number on the program 
was “Piéce pour Deux Violons” by 
Margaret Gardner Hulst, who was in 
the audience and who was called upon 
to bow. The work is melodic and has 
a certain individual quality. Other 
numbers were the A Minor Concerto of 
Vivaldi-Nachez, the D Major Concer- 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Marking a Quarter of a Century 


ITH this issue, MUSICAL AMERICA marks 

a quarter of a century of continuous an- 
nual publication of an issue which has been re- 
garded from its inception as the standard in its 
field. 

It is the only issue of its kind. It contains, 
as the readers of this journal know, a compre- 
hensive forecast of musical activity in those cities 
in this country where music is fostered. Similar- 
ly, the outstanding music centers of Europe are 
represented in articles by our correspondents, 
who contribute interesting European viewpoints 
on timely musical affairs. 

The idea for MUSICAL AMERICA’S SPECIAL 
ISSUE was conceived by the journal’s founder and 
first editor, the late John C. Freund, who had the 
vision to foresee the tremendous growth and de- 
velopment of music in the lives of our people, 
and who wished to set down each year a record 
of what was being done in music everywhere. 
The issue was for many years published each 
October, and was known as the SPECIAL FALL 
IssuE. Several years ago altered conditions made 
advisable the change to January 25 of each year. 

* >. * 
Over the years this issue has proved to be an 


ideal advertising medium for artists, conductors, 
teachers, artists’ managers, schools, conserva- 
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“tories and publishers, so that in each succeeding 


year it has achieved a new record in volume of 
advertising space as well as of reading matter. 
Thus has the SPECIAL ISSUE grown from some 
sixty pages to its present size. Today it is an 
issue unrivalled in its profusion of illustrated 
matter, representing the most important indi- 
viduals in music in their various cities, and in its 
effective advertising material of the world’s 


greatest artists. ee 


From time to time certain esteemed contem- 
poraries in music journalism have, in the Beck- 
messer fashion, explained to their readers at the 
time of MUSICAL AMERICA’s SPECIAL ISSUE that 
they did not believe in “special issues” ; that every 
issue of their magazine was a “special issue.” 
Recently a change of mind has led several of 
them to attempt that sincerest form of flattery 
known as imitation. The results have not been 
edifying—neither have they been “special.” 

There is but one SPECIAL ISSUE. That issue 
is published by MUSICAL AMERICA, and has been 
successfully published for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. For twenty-five years it has provided a 
publication which is a guide throughout the year, 
a reliable, entertaining, attractive compendium, 
rich in editorial and advertising matter, not 
easily imitated. 

To publish such an issue requires more than 
the mere decision to enter the “special issue” 
field. It calls for a staff of able correspondents 
from Maine to California, from Berlin to Rome, 
trained by years of experience to serve the best 
interests of the most distinguished and discrim- 
inating music-loving, reading public known. That 
public is MUSICAL AMERICA’S. It is to that public 
that the SPECIAL ISSUE for 1932 is dedicated by 
its staff, which has worked indefatigably to make 
it possible. 
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Personalities | 





Hamburg-American 


Arturo Toscanini and Adolf Busch, German Violinist (Right), 

Sailing on the Albert Ballin for Europe, Where the Noted 

Conductor Will Rest in Preparation for His Second New York 
Series with the Philharmonic-Symphony in March 


Damrosch—At a celebration in honor of the sev- 
entieth birthday of Walter Damrosch, held on the 
New Amsterdam Theatre roof, a basket of roses con- 
taining a check for $70, representing one dollar for 
each year of his life, was handed to Walter Dam- 
rosch. The money came from members of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs and is to 
be included in Mr. Damrosch’s fund for needy musi- 
cians. 


Mascagni—Having completed the revision of his 
one-act opera, “Pinotta,” which was rediscovered 
after fifty years, Pietro Mascagni has begun the 
revision of another early work, “Vestilia,” which he 
composed thirty years ago. The opera is in three 
acts. The composer hopes to complete it during 
the present year. 

Coke-Jephcott—A gold wrist watch was presented 
to Norman Coke-Jephcott, retiring organist of Grace 
Church, Utica, N. Y., who was recently appointed to 
a similar position in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York. Mr. Coke-Jephcott succeeds 
Miles Farrow, who has been retired on a pension on 
account of ill health. 


Vallin—One of the guests of honor at a musicale 
given recently by Mrs. Septimus Austin at the Hotel 
Delmonico was Ninon Vallin, French soprano. Mme. 
Vallin, a noted Paris opera and recital singer, was 
heard in a New York concert last season, and is now 
making a second American visit. 


Lehar—During a performance of Lehar’s “Schén 
ist die Welt” at the Theater an der Wien in Vienna 
on New Year’s Eve, the scene shifters went on 
strike. The composer, who was in the audience, 
went backstage and assisted in setting the scenes for 
the succeeding acts! 


Tertis—Princess Elizabeth of York, the heir pre- 
sumptive to the British Crown, was among the au- 
dience at a recent concert in London. Lionel Tertis 


was soloist in a portion of Walton’s Concerto for 
Viola. 


Davies—Having held the position of organist in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, for many years, Sir 
Walford Davies resigned recently. His position 
will be filled by C. Hylton Stewart. 


Cimara—Pietro Cimara, Italian composer, who has 
been for several years an assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera, was recently awarded the deco- 
ration of Cavaliere Ufficiale of the Crown of Italy. 
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When “Donne Curiose” Was a Novelty Twenty Years Ago 


As Seen in Musica America for January, 1912 








When Wolf-Ferrari's New Three-act Opera Was Given, as the Second Novelty of the Metropolitan Opera Season, on Jan. 3, 1912, the 
Brilliant Group of Singers Who Appeared in the Sparkling Work Under Toscanini’s Baton, as Shown in the Scene Above, Were (Left to Right) 
Rita Fornia as Eleanora, Antonio Scotti as Lelio, Jeanne Maubourg as Beatrice, Adamo Didur as Ottavio, Hermann Jadlowker as Florindo and 
Geraldine Farrar as the Heroine, Rosaura 








Cap and Bells 











The Sad Lot of the Colyum-ist 


T is no cinch to fill a column regu- 

larly, no matter at what fever heat 
the invention of the bard may sizzle. 
The Broadway boys who report so effi- 
tiently on the vital statistics in Famous 
Families are, mostly, aided by a huge 
corps of unofficial assistants. It some- 
times becomes necessary to call on one’s 
versifying gift, and that in a majority 
of cases is rather depressing. 

Faced with the sad predicament of 
finding some scintillating material at 
the eleventh hour, we hit upon the 
neighborly expedient of borrowing a 
few bits. 


* * * 


Turn Back, O Thyme... 


HE London Vegetarian Society has 

published a pamphlet on “Some Aes- 
thetic and Everyday Reflections on the 
Vegetarian System of Diet,” by none 
other than Percy A. Scholes, the noted 
musician who has lectured in America 
on numerous occasions. 

Maybe Mr. Scholes tired of discours- 
ing on the musical beat and preferred 
to turn to the garden variety for a 
change. 

coal * * 
Drastic Measures 


ERNARD SHAW, in a recent inter- 
view, opined that the trouble with 
many modern composers who were 
striving so hard to get rid of melody 
was that they only succeeded in “pour- 
ing the baby out with the bath.” 
« * * 
N Spain, “Gétterdimmerung” is 
known as “Ocaso de los Dioses.” 
We should never have suspected that 
a placard of this sort meant anything 
else than “Beware of the Dog.” 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 
CAMPAIGN OPENED 


Gifts of $24,126 ‘acsives in Drive for 
$300,000 Under Damrosch’s Direction 


Gifts of $24,126 for the relief of needy 
members of the musical profession were 
announced by Walter Damrosch at the 
first public meeting of the recently or- 
ganized Musicians’ Emergency Aid of 
which he is chairman, held at Steinway 
Hall on Jan. 14. A $300,000 compaign 
will be started on Jan. 25, when more 
than 250 men and women volunteers, 
prominent in musical, social and busi- 
ness circles, will begin to solicit gifts. 

Gifts of $1,000 each were made by 
Arturo Toscanini, Lucrezia Bori, Anna 
Case Mackay, Olga Samaroff, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, and Mr. Damrosch 
himself. A gift of $15,000 from the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation and other 
contributions brought the total to $24,- 
126. 

Mr. Damrosch read a telegram from 
Ignace Paderewski, who was elected 
chairman of the advisory board, in 
which the pianist expressed his wishes 
for the success of the campaign. 

Mrs. Vincent Astor, executive chair- 
man, explained how the fund-raising 
group and the investigating and place- 
ment committee would function during 
the drive. 

Other speakers were Yolanda Méré- 
Irion, director of the drive; Olga Sama- 
roff and Alma Gluck Zimbalist. 


Laval Appointed Honorary President 
of Fontainebleau School’s 
Committee 


Pierre Laval, former President of 
the Council of France, who recently 
visited the United States, has accepted 
the office of honorary president of the 
French committee for the Fontaine- 
bleau Schools of Music and Art. 
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The school is planning another term 
in the coming summer, for which many 
American students will be enrolled. 
Construction of a new dormitory will 
shortly be begun, following the grant of 
a tract of land and a monetary gift from 
the town of Fontainebleau for this pur- 
pose. A campaign to raise 600,000 
francs each for its construction is now 
being organized by the American and 
the French committees of the schools. 


Wagner’s Desk-Piano Brought to 
America 
A piano in the form of a desk, builit 
by Carl Bechstein as a birthday pres- 
ent to Richard Wagner in 1864 at the 
command of King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
has recently been brought to America. 
This unique instrument, the property 
of the Wagner family, is being loaned 
for exhibition and is on view in the 
piano department of the John Wana- 
maker New York store. 


And, Conversely—? 


Debussy was recently defined 
as Maurice Maeterlinck with a 
piano. 

<>1912<S 


How About Some of Our Popular 
Songs? 

Stephen Adams says that he 
composed “A Warrior Bold” and 
“Nancy Lee” when suffering from 
horribly bad colds. Imagination 
fails to conceive the maladies he 
must have been suffering when 
he wrote much of his later stuff! 


<>1912<> 
Also “Pure Cussedness”? 


“My definition of artistic tem- 
perament,” said Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, “is nerves plus reminis- 
cence.” 

<D>1912<> 


Strike While the Opera Is Hot! 


Paris.—A strike of the stage 
hands was announced at the 
Opéra last night just as the cur- 
tain was to rise upon a perform- 
ance of “Monna Vanna.” 


<> 1912<> 


And Yet—! And Yet—! 


Signor Bonci said there was a 
difference between himself and 
Caruso. “He screams and I sing!” 


<—>1912<> 


And Tenors? 


An organist says that a cow 
moos in a perfect fifth, octave or 
tenth; a dog barks in a fifth or 
fourth; a donkey brays in a per- 
fect octave, and a horse neighs in 
a descent on the chromatic scale. 


<—>1912<> 


One of His Minor Works? 


A new symphony by Julius J. 
Major was recently produced in 
Vienna. 

<D>1912<> 


—and Gave Us “Bella Donna” 


Robert Hitchens was once 
headed towards a musical career. 
He abandoned Oxford to study 
music and served for several 
years as music critic on the Lon- 
don World, succeeding Bernard 
Shaw in that capacity. 
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Gunnar Johansen Is Soloist 
in Palmgren Concerto 
Under Baton of English 
Guest—Series for Young 
People Opened 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.—While 

the San Francisco Musical Associ- 
ation has organized a committee of 
prominent citizens to promote the wel- 
fare of the local Symphony, the or- 
chestra under its guest conductor, Basil 
Cameron, continues to give some of the 
best performances of the season. 

The eighth pair of symphony pro- 
grams, given in the Tivoli Opera House 
on Jan. 8 and 10, had Gunnar Johansen, 
Danish pianist, as soloist. At the Fri- 
day concert he gave a grateful novelty, 
Palmgren’s Piano Concerto, No. 2, sub- 
titled “The River.” On Sunday he sub- 
stituted the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
Minor. His clear-cut technique, fine 
musicianship and warm resonant tone 
were heard to advantage on both occa- 
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San Francisco Symphony Gives Brilliant Events Under Cameron 
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sions and he well merited the ovation 
accorded him. 

Dvorak’s “Carneval” Overture and a 
fine reading ef the Brahms First Sym- 
phony, which testified to the greatly 
improved tone quality the orchestra 
has developed in recent weeks, won 
plaudits for Mr. Cameron. 


Young People’s Series Opened 


The Young People’s Symphony Series - 


was begun on Jan. 15 with Mr. Cameron 
conducting and Ian Alexander com- 
menting on the following numbers: 


Concerto Grosso in A Minor Vivaldi 
First Movement 
Chorale—‘“‘Ein Feste Burg’”’ 
(Orchestration by Ian Alexander) 
Andante from Brandenburg Concerto 
°o. 2 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor 
Third Movement 


Dance of the Happy Spirits 

Musette from ‘‘Armide” 

Alice Metcalf, manager for the Young 
People’s Symphony Association, intro- 
duced Dr. Alexander to the youthful 
audience, which comfortably filled the 
Tivoli Opera House. 


” 
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John McCormack caused several 
thousand admirers to brave the ele- 
ments and venture to Dreamland Au- 
ditorium on the stormiest night in many 
a year to hear his program commemo- 
rating the twentieth anniversary of his 
first visit to this city. The tenor apolo- 
gized for a cold, but his genial good 
humor, perfect enunciation and evalua- 
tion of every word, and his exemplary 
phrasing of familiar and unfamiliar 
songs compensated for a slight hoarse- 
ness. Edwin Schneider was at the 
piano. 

Pizzetti Novelty Heard 


The Bem-Shorr-Bem Trio assisted by 
Nathan Firestone, violist, gave a pro- 
gram in Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
Jan. 7, under the management of Lulu 
J. Blumberg. The Trio gave the Piz- 
zetti A Major Trio its first local hear- 
ing. It was excellently played by Eu- 
genia Bem, Stanislas Bem and Lev 
Shorr, who evoked all the beauties of 
this modern score. Mrs. Bem and Mr. 
Firestone played the Handel-Halvorsen 
Passacaglia for violin and viola with 
grace, receiving a memorable ovation. 
The Brahms Piano Quartet, Op. 26, 
concluded the program. 

A singer billed as Altheda gave the 
fourth of Mme. Pietro Gentile’s twi- 
light musicale-teas at the Hotel Mark 
Hopkins on the afternoon of Jan. 11, 
presenting unfamiliar songs by Ameri- 
can composers. Charles Myers was the 
assisting pianist. 

The Western Women’s Club presented 
the Ariosa Trio, composed of Mabel 
Frisbie Adams, soprano, Marian Stiltz 
Calder, mezzo, and Agnes Hansel Har- 
ter, contralto, in the Community Play- 
house on the same night. The vocal 


trio was assisted by Hamilton How- 
ells, ’cellist, who had Jessie Moore as 
his co-artist in the Cervetto Sonata. 
Sally Kerr Street was the accom- 
panist. 

Club Programs Heard 


The San Francisco Musical Club gave 
two programs in January. At a con- 
cert heard on Jan. 7 in the Community 
Playhouse, the guest artists were 
Florence Sherman Briggs, ’cello; Elsie 
Campbell and Mary Barnard Jacobus, 
accompanists, and the members who 
appeared were: Francesca Ortega 
Brady and Ethel Miner Wilcox, so- 
prano; Grace Adams East, trumpet; 
Mary Robin Steiner and Cecil Hollis 
Stone, accompanists. Those heard on 
Jan. 21 were: Guest artist, Winifred 
Connelly, violin; members, Helen Res- 
leure, Mrs. Percy Goode and Mrs 
George Winchester, sopranos; Stella 
Howell Samson, piano; Margaret Fish, 
Vera Wyatt Frazier, Elsie Young 
Maury and Mrs. Thomas Inman, ac 
companists. 

Marsgory M. FISHER 





DALLAS, Jan. 20.—At a recent meet: 
ing of the Texas Music Teachers 
Association in Houston, Mrs. John 
Wesley Graham of Houston was elected 
president, and Roxie Grove of Waco 
E. Clyde Whitlock of Fort Worth, and 
Mrs. L. Marks of San Antonio, vice 
presidents. Mrs. Roger Neely of Fort 
Worth, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. The directors chosen were 
Harold Hart Todd and W. Paul Rom- 
berg, Dallas; Robert Hopkins, Waco, 
and William E. Jones, Denton. 

M. C. 
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tante of Mozart, two movements from 
the Sinding Serenade in A, and unac- 
companied pieces by Wieniawski and 
Sarasate. . 

The concert proved of great interest 
not only an account of its unique char- 
acter, but also through the excellence 
of its presentation. Karel Leitner pro- 
vided sterling accompaniments. 


Walden School Young People’s Concert 


Artists giving the concert for young 
people under the auspices of the Wal- 
den School in the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
morning of Jan. 16, were Georges Bar- 
rére, flutist; Nathan Kroll, violinist, 
and Clarence Adler, pianist. 

Messrs. Barrére and Adler played 
Bach’s Sonata in E Flat for flute and 
clavier and one movement of Mozart’s 
Flute Concerto in D Major. Messrs. 
Kroll and Adler gave two movements 
from Beethoven’s D Major Sonata. Mr. 
Adler contributed portions. of Schu- 
mann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” and 
Mr. Barrére gave flute solos by Gluck, 
Saint-Saéns, Debussy and Widor. There 
was a large audience of children and 
grown-ups as well, and all thoroughly 
enjoyed the concert. N. 


Avis Bliven Charbonnel in Recital 


Avis Bliven Chabonnel, pianist, who 
has long been prominently identified 
with music in Providence both as con- 
ductor and soloist, gave a recital in the 
Town Hall before a delighted audience 
on the afternoon of Jan. 16. 

Mme. Charbonnel divided her pro- 
gram into two parts, the first, of works 
by Mozart, Haydn, Bach-Busoni, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, and the second, of 
more recent composers, MacDowell, 
Holst, Debussy, Schuloff and Delibes- 
Dohnanyi. By a slip of memory, the 
pianist omitted the Beethoven Sonata, 
in the first section, Op. 78, but played 
it after the intermission. 

It was an afternoon of very satis- 
factory piano playing, the fine program 
having not only musicianly interpre- 
tation but fine tone and expert tech- 
nique. Particularly grateful was Mac- 
Dowell’s “Eroica” Sonata. A far cry 
from Bach’s Partitas was a group of 
modern dances with the same name by 
Schuloff, and consisting of a Tango, a 
“Fox Trot in Hawaii,” a Boston and 
an undesignated dance “In a Little 
Room in the Latin Quarter.” N. 


Frieda Hempel in Recital 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, drew a large 
audience to the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 17, to hear a well chosen 
program of songs with a few operatic 
excerpts as well. 

Mme. Hempel began with “Dich, 
teure Halle” from “Tannhiduser” in 
which her musicianship was at all times 
evident. Following this, she sang 
beautifully a German group by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms and Franz. 
A French group included bits from 
Thomas’s “Le Caid” and Ravel’s “L’En- 
fant et les Sortiléges,” as well as songs 
by Dupare, Hahn and Holmes. The 
final group was of folk songs, Scotch, 
Danish, German and Alsatian. 

Mme. Hempel again demonstrated 
her abilities in lieder singing, which 
have always equalled her exploits in 
the operatic field. The prolonged ap- 
plause of the audience was an indi- 
cation of its delight in her work. Frank 
Bibb was at the piano. 


Paul Robeson Welcomed 


Paul Robeson, baritone, made his first 
appearance of the season in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 17. The 
assisting artist was Ervin Nyiregyhazi, 
pianist. 

_Mr. Robeson gave a program begin- 
ning with spirituals, followed by a 
group of songs by Ireland, Sinding 
Gambs and Gretchaninoff, and conclud- 
ing with another group of spirituals. 
His voice was consistent in tone 
throughout the recital and its fine 
natural quality always in evidence. His 
singing of the spirituals was according 


to authentic tradition with excellent 
interpretation, especially in the humor- 
ous parts. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a capacity audience and was 
gracious with many encores. 

Mr. Nyiregyhazi’s playing in his two 
groups was commendable, although 
there were times when one felt his style 
was a bit too robust. Lawrence Brown 
was accompanist for Mr. Robeson. Y. 


Humphrey-Weidman Recital 


A dance recital by Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman and their concert 





Paul Robeson, Baritone, Was Welcomed in a 
Program of Spirituals in the Town Hall 


group was given in the Guild Theatre 
as a benefit for the New School of 
Social Research, on the afternoon of 
Jan. 17. The program included a num- 
ber of new dances. Especially inter- 
esting were three “Dances for Women,” 
given by Miss Humphrey and the girls 
of her group, with the subtitles “The 
Fruitful,” “The Decadent” and “The 
Militant.” A “Dance of the Chosen” 
by the same combination was a study 
of religious fanaticism. The novel, 
musicless “Water Study” by girl 
dancers again proved rarely beautiful. 

Miss Humphrey pleased especially 
with her “Two Ecstatic Themes” to 
music by Medtner and Malipiero. Mr. 
Weidman’s engaging style was well re- 
vealed in a Danzon to Debussy themes 
and in a superb version of two Satie 
“Gymnopédies,” danced with José Li- 
mon. A piquant work for two pairs of 
dancers was “Piccoli Soldati,” given by 
Messrs. Weidman and Leon with Sylvia 
Manning and Cleo Atheneos. Louis 
Horst was at the piano and shared in 
the bows. 


Inez Lauritano, Violinist 


Inez Lauritano, violinist, who once 
played as a child prodigy, reappeared 
at the Barbizon in the Young American 
Artists’ Series on the evening of Jan. 
17, with Louis Persinger at the piano. 

Miss Lauritano began.with the Vitali 
Ciaconna. This work gave her oppor- 
tunity for some playing of a highly 
cerebral character, of which she took 
complete advantage with admirable re- 
sult. The D Major Concerto of Paga- 
nini, with its difficult technical pass- 
ages, displayed the artist’s technical 
equipment, and shorter numbers showed 
_ possession of an admirable singing 
one. 


Vicente Escudero’s Debut 


The first American appearance of 
Vicente Escudero, noted Spanish 
dancer, and his assisting woman artists, 
known as Carmita and Carmela, drew 
a large and brilliant audience to the 
Chanin Theatre on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 17. Naturally, there were many 
Spanish residents of New York present, 
and enthusiasm waxed so high that 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Paul Kochanski Featured Arrangements by Him- 
self at His First Recital of the Season in Car- 
negie Hall 


cheers and calls from the house punctu- 
ated the program. 

Escudero is without doubt the most 
proficient male dancer of the Spanish 
school. His dances, though thoroughly 
based on traditional forms, are “recre- 
ations” which include original details 
of an inimitable sort. He has some- 
thing of the rhythmic command of an 
Argentina, though his work is entirely 
different. One example, his famous 
“Rhythms,” which consists of foot and 
finger-tapping without music, is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate his versatility. 
The castanet-playing of all the artists 
was extremely deft. In addition there 
were a charming vivacity and piquant 
style in the various formal dances of 
Spain and a delightful gamin quality 
in the Gypsy numbers. M. 


The Yoshida Trio 


The performance of the Yoshida Trio 
in the Roerich Museum Hall on Jan. 
17, was a welcome addition to the 
scattered group of recitals of Oriental 
music which has been heard in recent 
months. 

Mr. Yoshida, who is the foremost player 
of the Shakuhachi, or bamboo flute, in 
Japan, is a virtuoso from whom our 
finest flutists might learn much in the 
way of delicacy of shading. He was as- 
sisted in a long program of native 
music by Mme. Yoshida who played the 
koto and shamisen, and by Tomika 
Chiba, a very charming little Japanese 
lady who sang several songs. Mitsumi 
Bando, dancer, appeared in a number 
of traditional pantomimes. . 


Olga Vadina in Gypsy Songs 


In the auditorium at the top of the 
Chanin Building, some fifty stories 
above the sidewalk, Olga Vadina, new 
to the New York public, gave a pro- 
gram of Russian Gypsy songs on the 
evening of Jan. 18. 

Mme. Vadina, in striking costume, 
captured her audience by her spirited 
singing of the music of the wandering 
folk, bringing an infinite variety of 
moods to her performance. A trio com- 
posed of Joseph Reilich, violin; Martin 
Teicholz, ’cello, and Boris Kogan, piano, 
began the program with numbers by 
Mendelssohn and Cui, and accompanied 
the singer in her first group. In the 
second, she was accompanied by Mr. 
Kogan and by Dmitri Draginsky, gui- 
tarist. J. 


Beethoven Association 


Nathan Milstein, Benno Moiseiwitsch 
and the English Singers gave the 
fourth concert of the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 18. 

Beethoven’s Sonata in G Major, Op. 
30, No. 3, and César Franck’s Sonata 
were the two instrumental numbers. 
Both were beautifully delivered by Mr. 
Milstein and Mr. Moiseiwitsch, though 
the two players were more as one in 
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the second work. The tone of both was 
sympathetic and mellifiuous throughout. 

The singers gave two groups, the 
first, of early works with which they 
are peculiarly identified, and the sec- 
ond, of arrangements by contemporary 
composers of interesting folk-songs. In 
both, their work was impeccable. The 
usual capacity audience was vociferous 
in its applause. 


The Gilbert Singers 


The Gilbert Singers, Harry Gilbert, 
conductor, appeared in their first con- 
cert of their tenth season in the ball- 


(Continued on page 124) 
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(Continued from page 86) 
Adolf Vogel, and the Upper Darby 
Orchestra under that of Bruno Ein- 
horn. 


Local Opera Company’s Schedule 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany resumes activities on Jan. 28 after 
a break of a fortnight between the two 
halves of the season. Ten works were 

given during the period from Oct. 22 





Bernardino Molinari, Who Will Appear as Guest 
Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
February 


to Jan. 14, including the customary 
repertoire standbys and such unusual 
things as the revival after twenty years 
of Strauss’s “Elektra,” a repetition of 
“Wozzeck,” which also took the organi- 
gation across Jersey for its first New 
York performance, and‘such unfamiliar 
fare as “Boris” and “Thais.” 

The tragic death of William C. Ham- 
mer, organizer and general manager 
of the company, just at the time when 
his ideals for it were coming to fruition 
after years of pioneering work, cast 
gloom over the early season. The board 
of directors, of which Mrs. Joseph 
Leidy is president and Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok is chairman, imme- 
diately elected Mrs. Hammer, capable 
artistic director of the company, to the 
dual position of general manager and 
director. 

“Elektra” to Be Repeated 

The opera on Jan. 28 will be “Rigo- 
letto,” in which John Charles Thomas 
once made his American debut here, 
creating a great sensation. He will also 
appear on Feb. 4 in “The Pearl Fish- 
ers,” which was revived for him last 
season. On Feb. 18 the company will 
turn to German opera, giving its high- 
ly spectacular production of “Lohen- 
grin,” with René Maison of the Chi- 
cago Opera making his first Philadel- 
phia appearance. “Faust,” with the 
Walpurgis Night ballet, is set for Feb. 





Crafters 
Mrs. Edward P. Linch, President of the Matinee 
Musical Club 


25, and the following Thursday “Elek- 
tra” will be repeated, setting a new 
precedent for the company, as this is 
the first time a work has been given 
twice the same season, the repetition 
being due to great popular interest 
manifested in many requests. On March 
10 Wolf-Ferrari’s delightful “Secret of 
Suzanne” will be given for the first 
time here professionally in many sea- 
sons; with it will be twined “Pagli- 
acci.” “Il Segreto” will be sung in En- 
glish, the company having made a very 
happy entry into the vernacular in 
“Gianni Schicchi” and “Hansel und 
Gretel” earlier this season. The March 
17 opera will be “Otello,” with Araldo 
Lindi and Robert Steel, a work which 
has not been given locally for several 
years. The two April works, on the 
7th and 14th, will be “Carmen” and 
“Aida,” the latter a superbly colorful 
and impressively scenic production. 

On March 31, Carlos Chavez’s ballet, 
“H. P.,” will be given an elaborate 
stage production. It will be a world 
premiere, and promises considerable 
novelty. The conductor will be Leopold 
Stokowski, who, as in the case of ““Woz- 
zeck” last year, will virtually be the 
producer as well. 


Metropolitan Opera Series 

The Metropolitan has ten of its an- 
nual series of twenty-two productions 
already to its credit. Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
has this year, as previously, been very 
liberal with Philadelphia subscribers, 
in sending over his novelties and finest 
revivals as well as his most glittering 
stars in works of the standard reper- 
toire. Philadelphia has had, and re- 
ceived with appreciation, the delectable 


“Schwanda,” the sparkling “Donna 
Juanita,” the new Montemezzi one- 
acter, “La Notte di Zoraima,” and 


“L’Oracolo,” notable for Scotti’s char- 
acterization. The illuminati are hop- 
ing for the inclusion in the coming 
dozen evenings of opera of “Simon Boc- 
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canegra,” “Lakmé,” “Petruschka” and 
“Sonnambula.” 

As the Metropolitan offerings are 
announced only one week prior to their 
production here, it is not possible to 
list the advance repertoire. The next 
opera night is Jan. 26 and there will 
be presentations every Tuesday night 
thereafter until April 12. It is also 
customary for the Metropolitan to give 





Alexander Smallens, Assistant Conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 


a Lenten production of “Parsifal” on 
Tuesday afternoon of Holy Week. 


Chamber Music Association Events 


The Chamber Music Association, 
which gives a series of Sunday after- 
noon programs for its subscribers in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, 
to which unfortunately the general 
public cannot buy tickets owing to the 
blue laws, has given four of its seven 
events. Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall is 
president of this organization, now in 
its thirteenth season. It has the ideal 
of giving chamber music in an intimate 
environment, as in the days when Han- 
del, Mozart and Beethoven were writ- 
ing its masterpieces, instead in the vast 
and cold reaches of an auditorium. The 
London String Quartet, the Barrére 
Woodwind Ensemble and the Swastika 
Quartet, the last group composed of 
artist pupils of the Curtis Institute, 
have already been heard. Future dates 
and organizations are: Feb. 21, Lon- 
don String Quartet; March 13, Swas- 
tika Quartet, with Rose Bampton, and 
April 3, the London String Quartet. 

The Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta is continuing its notable 
career, though its founder and chief 
inspiration, Fabien Sevitzky, has trans- 
ferred his musical activities to Boston 


_ world-premieres. 
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this present season. However, Mr. 
Sevitzky has made arrangements that 
enable him to come down for rehearsals 
and to conduct the programs. He is 
continuing his policy of varying the 
usual repertory with novelties, some of 
them first times in America and some 
At the first concert 
the world-premiere of the Concertino, 
Op. 47, of Alexander Teherpnin, writ- 
ten for small string orchestra and 
piano, violin and ’cello soloists, was 
given. The composer himself took the 
piano part, and the others heard were 
Alexander Zenker and B. Gusikoff, of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The re- 
maining concerts will be given in the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Wednesdays, 
March 16 and April 27. 
Contemporary Music Programs 

The Society for Contemporary Music 
will open its season late and will give 
only two concerts this year. At the 
first, on Jan. 27, it will offer composi- 
tions of Arnold Schénberg, Paul Nor- 
doff, Boris Koutzen, Robert Russell 
Bennett and Marcel Delannoy. The 
noted Art Alliance is cooperating with 
the society this year. The initial con- 
cert will be given in the hall of the 
new quarters of the Ethical Culture 
Society, admirably adapted for the 
purpose. Paul Nordoff, pianist, will ap- 
pear in his own sonata, and the other 
participants will be Irene Williams and 
the Philadelphia Musical Fund En- 
semble. There will be another concert 
in March, at which it is probable that 
the society will continue its policy of 
presenting stage works of recent com- 
position. 

Museum Concert Series 
The series of free chamber music 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Bruno Walter Leads Philharmonic-Symphony 





MANALI 
(Continued from page 3) 


smoothness for which his concerts are 
celebrated abroad. Nor was the bal- 
ance of choirs all that it became at 
repetitions of this same program on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night. 

The performance of the Brahms sym- 
phony had many points of individuality 
over which there is room for honest 
differences of opinion. The opening 
was very slow, the conclusion of the 
last movement exceptionally fast. In- 
ner voices, particularly the horns, were 
sometimes given an unusual promi- 
nence. The little Allegro Grazioso was 
lifted to something like a place of 
parity with the weightier movements 
by reason of the body given the first 
theme. Generally speaking, however, 
Mr. Walter did not strive for vol- 
uminous effects. He seemed to build 
from a medium forte downward, so to 
speak, achieving his most arresting 
effects through diminuendo, a retreat- 
ing curve that was often graced with a 
rather fine-spun pianissimo. It will be 
recalled that when he was in New York 
before, he left his mark not so much 
for the breadth and depth of his con- 
ceptions as for the refinement of his 
performances. 

Mr. Walter’s first Sunday concert, 
given in Carnegie Hall, the afternoon 
of Jan. 17, included two of the same 


numbers, but substituted for the 
Brahms Symphony, Berlioz’s “Fan- 
tastic.” This concert was a much 


fairer test of the playing of the Handel 
and Haydn numbers. The noble sonori- 
ties of the former, with Mr. Walter 
himself playing the harpsichord con- 
tinuo, were beautifully achieved. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the tender 
Musette, one of those proud and com- 
passionate slow movements that no one 
since Handel has penned in quite the 
same way. Exquisite in many of its 
details was the Haydn Symphony, the 
ninth of the “Salomon” or “London” 
series, with its wealth of adornment in 
its slow movement, its echoes of Cro- 
atian folk-songs and its very early use, 
chronologically, of muted trumpets. 
The “Fantastic” Symphony was a 
superb achievement in all that per- 
tained to orchestral virtuosity and went 
beyond other performances of recent 
memory ‘in the establishing of poetic 
and suggestive moods for each of the 
movements. There were hearty dem- 
onstrations of approval at all of Mr. 
Walter’s concerts. yo? 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guest conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 6, evening. The 
program: 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major..... Beethoven 

Fentanp-Overeass, “Romeo and Juliet” 

Tchaikovsky 

PV CD BI Skin We 00.0 64:0 004 Schinberg 

“Academic Festival’ Overture ...... Brahms 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the third guest 
following Toscanini’s early departure, 
provided a very happy interlude. 

Beethoven’s early symphony was an 
admirable vehicle for the forthright, 
musicianly qualities of the conductor, 
while his inherently Russian spirit 
found a dramatic outlet in a passionate, 
high-strung performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky. In the former work, the spirit 
of the work was maintained admirably. 

The Schénberg work, in the version 
for string orchestra, was received with 
favor. A rousing performance of the 
Brahms brought ovations from the 
audience, and bows for the conductor. 


F. 
Koussevitzky Plays Sibelius 


_Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
7, evening. The program: 


SA) ws'd0.4 hosting Ss «twee whee « ....Corelli 
Symphony No. 4, in B Flat...... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4, in A Minor....... Sibelius 
RE eee Frid 


(First time in New York) 
This was not a very hanpy example 


of Mr. Koussevitzky’s program making; 
neither was it entirely joyous as to per- 
formance. The juxtaposition of the 
two symphonies as to contrast may be 
dimly understood in theory—in prac- 
tice it made for a very long, and some- 
tives very dull evening. 

It was lame Beethoven that we heard 
from Mr. Koussevitzky’s ministrations 
—a performance that breathed jerkily 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch Acted as Guest-Conductor 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony in Impressive 
Programs 


and stertorously until the last move- 
ment, when things seemed to go better. 

Sibelius’s strange, esoteric music 
might be better catalogued as a series 
of moods rather than symphonic move- 
ments. An audience is not likely to 
take it to its heart, and this one cer- 
tainly did not. The conductor gave a 
moving performance, but some of his 
personal ideas as to tempi, especially 
in the closing pages, which he took 
twice too slowly, are unjustified by the 
composer’s indications in the score. 

The novelty was the work of a Hun- 
garian who knows his Bartok and 
Kodaly, but who, it is suspected, has 
heard about jazz rhythms and ditties. 
The suite said little and said it pro- 
fusely. 

The Corelli Suite for strings was 
the bright spot of the evening. Its 
delicate, lilting badinerie brought 
waves of applause. m 


Koussevitzky Repeats Mahler 
_Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Soloist, Bernard 
Zighera, harp. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9, 
afternoon. The program: 


ES Mahler 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp, 


Strings, Flute and Clarinet ......... Ravel 
Mr. Zighera 
Suite “‘Petrouchka” ............. Stravinsky 


New York’s Thursday subscribers to 
the Boston band endured the endless 
wastes of the Mahler earlier this sea- 
son. Mr. Koussevitzky showed his im- 
partiality by giving it also to those who 
worship on Saturday afternoons. 

Considering the dullness of the piece, 
and the none too expert performance 
(both from the technical and interpre- 
tative standpoint), the audience re- 
ceived it very cordially. The same 
banality as regards invention, the hope- 
less repetitions and, above all, the ill- 
sounding instrumentation,—these quali- 
ties of Mahler’s music are more evident 
each time the book is opened. Nor is 
Mr. Koussevitzky the conductor to con- 
ceal its turgid stretches. His cuts were 
generally not well fashioned. 

_Mr. Zighera did the fast-fading Ravel 
piece with great virtuosity, almost as 
though it were a Hasselmans piece. 
The orchestra’s part in it was pedes- 
trian, lacking in rhythmic bite. A. 
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Mannes Opens Museum Series 


Symphon 
conductor, 


Orchestra, David Mannes, 
etropolitan Museum, Jan. 


9. The program: 





David Mannes Resumed His Free Symphony 
Concerts for Immense Audiences in the Metro- 
politan Museum 


Overture, “Coriolanus” .......... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor. ..Tchaikovsky 
Prelude to ‘“‘Hiansel und Gretel”. Humperdinck 


Concerto Grosso No. 5.............. Handel 
“Waldweben” from “Siegfried” ....Wagner 
Waltz, “‘Roses from the South”..... Strauss 


This was the first of the series of 


four free concerts sponsored by John 


D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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Mr. Mannes gave a_ well-balanced 
reading of the program, which was en- 
joyed by the vast audience. The sym- 
phony had a particularly good perform- 
ance, and the Strauss Waltz was re- 
ceived with high enthusiasm. 

On Jan. 16, Mr. Mannes gave the 
second concert, the program including a 
Chorale of Bach, the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” the D 
Minor Symphony of Franck, Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance,” Arensky’s 
Variation on a Theme by Tchaikovsky 
for Strings, “Wotan’s Farewell” and 
the “Fire Charm” from “Walkiire” and 
the Ravel Bolero. 

As before, the response of the audi- 
ence was hearty and a huge throng 
again enjoyed the concert. Thomas 
Whitney Surette gave an explanatory 
talk on the programs on the afternoon 
before each concert. N, 


Schelling Conducts for Young Folks 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor, Fourth 
Children’s Concert, Series I. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 9, morning. The program: 


Maestoso and Allegro from Symphony 
DUN. D cee n <4aib ead ee Keane Saint-Saéns 
Organ Solo, Zoltan Kurthy 
Andantino from C Major Concerto... Mozart 
Flute Solo, John Amans; 
Harp Solo, Theodore Cella 
“In the Heather” ......... Rubin Goldmark 
(Orchestrated by Elizabeth K. Mitchell) 
“The Call of the Plains”’.... Rubin Goldmark 
Song: “‘Carry Me Back to Ol’ Virginny” 
Perpetuum Mobile .......... Johann Strauss 
“Roses from the South” .....Johann Strauss 


The program was illustrative of the 
organ, the flute and the harp, hence 
Mr. Schelling’s choice of numbers. Mrs. 
Mitchell, who is chairman of the Young 
People’s Concert Committee has made 
an excellent transcription of Rubin 
Goldmark’s piano work. It was well 
received. The little incidental solos in 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Reaps New Laurels: 






New York Times, December, 1931. 
“A personal and distinguished talent. To whatever music he played 
the pianist contributed grace, suppleness and a luminous quality of 
clarity without any of the hardness which is clarity’s stepsister. The 
music was always living: its ideas were permitted to flower and to 
succeed each other flexibly and naturally, thanks to the pianist’s pene- 
tration into the works under consideration.” 









Boston Transcript, November, 1931. 
“For his own sake and for the art of music such a pianist deserves 






steady encouragement. That he has won it is one of the happy signs 
that Boston remains a discriminating city of music.” 







New Haven Journal-Courier, November, 1931. 
“Perhaps people are just beginning to realize how remarkable this 
pianist is. His command of the keyboard is such that it may not be wholly 
recognized because he plays with a facility that is quite disarming. 
But his use of the pedal, his tone control, his clean-cut phrasing indi- 
cate a noteworthy mastery of his instrument.” 













Exclusive Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, New York City 


Steinway Piano 





TIME 
January the fifth 


PLACE 
The Barbizon-Plaza 
Concert Hall 


MANAGEMENT 
Catharine A. Bamman 
101 West 58th St., New York 





(NEW YORK TIMES) 


LOUISE ARNOUX DELIGHTS AUDIENCE 


With personal appeal and animation (mew YORK Times) ski// of expression (NEW YORK EVE. 
Post) and through the medium of a supple mezzo-soprano (NEW YORK STAATS ZEITUNG) the 


diseuse, charmingly costumed (NEW YORK AMERICAN) 
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songs received a delivery admirable for dramatic insight (rue eve sun) from the dainty | 
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Musician Gives Recitals in Southwest 


HUM 





ANTA FE, N. 
M., Jan. 20.— 
Alix Young Ma- 
ruchess, noted as 
an exponent of 
the viola d’amore, 
recently visited 
Santa Fe during 
a tour she made 
in recital in the 
Southwest. The 
| artist was enthusi- 
astically received 
in two programs, 
one given before a 
large audience in 





| the St. Francis 
| Auditorium, and 
| the other in an 


afternoon musicale 
at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Field. 
Music for both 
viola and the older 
instrument was 
presented. The 
first group of viola 
| d’amore numbers 
consisted of An- 
dante and Minuet, 
by Milandre; “La Romanesca,” a dance 
number of the 16th century; Minuet, 
by Ferrari, and Allegro, by Hammer. 











Alix Young Maruchess, with Gerald Cassidy, American Painter, 
in His Garden at Santa Fe, N. M. 


“Komm’, siisser Tod,” by Bach, the 
first number for viola, was repeated by 
enthusiastic demand of the audience. 





Masonic Temple to Be Scene 
of Singing by Many 
| Groups 


The free use of Scottish Rite Temple 
in St. Louis for the prize song contest 
on the afternoon of March 11, has been 
accorded the Intercollegiate Musical 
Council, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the executive secretary, Har- 
riet Steele Pickernell. This is the first 
time that such an honor has been con- 
ferred by the Masonic order of St. 
Louvis upon a visiting organization. 
The Council will sponsor the national 
finals of the Intercollegiate Glee Club 
Contest in St. Louis the evening of 
March 11. 


The Council has also announced the 
completion of its regional organization 
plan, which Marshall Bartholomew, 
executive director, began last summer. 


The following associations, compris- 
ing glee clubs from colleges in the east- 
ern part of the country, are among the 
member groups which will hold local 
contests before the national finals in 
March: 

South Atlantic Association: Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Duke University, Guil- 
ford College, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
Erskine College, Furman University, 
Wofford College, William and Mary 
College. 

New York State Association: Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, University of Ro- 
chester, Syracuse University, Union 
College, Hobart University. 

Middle Atlantic Association: Catholic 
University, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Johns Hopkins University. 

New England Association: Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, Boston University, 
Bowdoin, Clark, Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Trinity, University of Ver- 
mont, Wesleyan, Williams, Worcester 
Poly. Inst. 

Metropolitan Association: Columbia 





ST. LOUIS AWAITS GLEE CLUBS’ CONTEST 
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University, New York University, 
Rutgers, Princeton, Yale. 

State of Pennsylvania Association: 
University of Pennsylvania, Penn. 
State, Lafayette, Moravian, Haverford, 


Juniata, Teachers College (West- 
chester), Franklin & Marshall. 

Ohio Intercollegiate Association: 
Bluffton College, Capitol University, 


Denison, Hiram College, Ohio North- 
ern University, Ohio Wesleyan, Ohio 
State, Muskingum College. 
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‘ANN LUCKEY 


Soprano 


An earnest, dignified, and 
authoritative artist. 


N. Y. Times. 


Most Recent Appearances 
VASSAR 
COLUMBIA 
PRINCETON 
ST. STEPHENS 


Personal Representative 
Marion Kent Carter, Steinway Bldg., N. Y.C. 
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Anniversary of First Presi- 
dent’s Birth to Be Marked 
by Pageantry and Song— 
National Symphony Con- 
tinues Brilliant Schedule of 
Concerts Under Kindler— 
Federation of Music Clubs 
to Hold Board Meeting in 
May — American Pen 
Women’s Convention 
Scheduled — Concerts by 
Noted Visiting Artists and 
Orchestras Planned 


By Dorotuy De Mutu Watson 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—Promi- 

nent among the activities in the 
National Capital for 1932 are the 
George Washington Bicentennial cele- 
brations, extending from Feb. 22 to 
Thanksgiving Day. Music will play its 
important part in all of the programs, 
which include pageants, masques, festi- 
val day celebrations and music week 
celebrations. 

The board meeting of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs will be held 
in this city from May 9 to 14, with 
headquarters at the Mayflower Hotel. 
This week has been set apart by the 
District of Columbia George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission as Bicen- 
tennial Music Week. It has appointed 
Gertrude Lyons as chairman of the mu- 
sic committee. The cantata “Washing- 
ton” by Edward C. Potter and R. Deane 
Shure has been selected to be given on 
May 11 with orchestral accompaniment 
by the Marine Band Orchestra, Capt. 
Taylor Branson conducting, and with 
a chorus of 200 voices made up of fed- 
erated choirs and clubs of the District 
of Columbia and nearby cities, trained 


for the best in music 
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Rembrandt Studio 


Hans Kindler, Conductor of the National Sym- _ 


phony Orchestra 





Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene, Manager of Notable 
Concert Series in Washington and Other Cities 


by Mrs. Lyons at the request of the com- 
posers. On May 12 a luncheon will be 
given in the Mayflower Hotel, when 
the National Board will be guests and 
all federated clubs, choirs and individ- 
ual members of Washington, Balti- 
more and other nearby cities will at- 
tend. 


National Symphony Thrives 


The National Symphony of Washing- 
ton is now some two-thirds of the way 
through its first season of twenty-four 
concerts in Constitution Hall. Success 
to a remarkable degree has crowned 
this organization of seventy-five play- 
ers under Hans Kindler. Mr. Kindler, 
in musicianship and in personality, has 
proved as persuasive a conductor as for 
many years he has been in his solo 
role as a leading ’cellist. That he has 


won his audiences has been proved 
beyond a doubt in performances of 
Haydn, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven and 


many other composer’s works as well as 
a few moderns. Local opinion has been 
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Esmonston 


Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Manager of the 
Wednesday Morning Musicales 





© Harris & Ewing 
Renoux J. Smith, Director of the T. Arthur 
Smith Concert Bureau, Inc. 


A number of soloists have been pre- 
sented with the orchestra. Lucrezia 
Bori sang to a capacity house of some 
4,000 people in the first Sunday after- 
noon concert on Nov. 15. 

Efrem Zimbalist appeared on Jan. 
21. Rosa Low sang with the orchestra 
two concerts this month; Sylvia Lent, 
violinist, was presented in a beautiful 
performance of a Mozart work with the 
orchestra in this, her home city, re- 
cently; Elizabeth Winston, Washing- 
ton pianist, was soloist on Jan. 17, and 
Miksa Merson, Hungarian pianist, has 
also been heard. Frieda Hempel will 
be the soloist on Jan. 31. Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Percy Grainger and Yelly 
d’Aranyi will also be heard. 


lit 


Notable Bicentennial Events Scheduled for Washington ~ | 
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Mrs. Gertrude Lyons, President of the District 
of Columbia Federation of Music Clubs 





© Harris & Ewing 


Kurt Hetzel, Who Conducted a Recent Concert 
of the National Symphony Orchestra 


’cellist. The orchestra was in the hands: 
of Kurt Hetzel, on Jan. 17, when Gus- 
tav Strube conducted a Suite of his 
own as guest conductor. 


Three Series of Concerts 


The concerts have fallen into three 
categories: the regular series on Thurs- 
day afternoons at 4.45 o’clock; a Sun- 
day Popular Series at four o’clock; 
and two series of children’s concerts, 
which are among the most important 
departures for music in that city. Mr. 
Kindler has found a most happy me- 
dium of expression in his talks to the 
1500 children who attend. He pre- 
sented Rebecca and Penelope Tar- 
water, in costume-songs of their south- 
ern homeland at a recent event in the 
series, and a six-year-old boy pianist 
played Bach and MacDowell at another 
one. 

Future concerts in the regular series 
are scheduled for Feb. 11, March 10 
and 17; popular concerts on Jan. 31,. 





lj SUSAN BOICE 


113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


11, Great Mestberough Street, united in pronouncing the performances Mr. Kindler during the season will Feb. 14 and March 6. 
aa interesting, vital and authoritative. make a few short tours, as concert (Continued on page 112) 
Teacher of Singing 
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New Symphony Focus of Music Life in the Cap ital 
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The National Symphony Orchestra of Washington, with Its Conductor, Hans Kindler. 


(Continued from page 111) 

Plans are already under way for the 
next season of the orchestra, when 
there will be possibly a few more con- 
certs, and perhaps an augmented per- 
sonnel. 

The executive committee for the 
Symphony, under Walter Bruce Howe, 
chairman, includes Mrs. Tracy Dows, 
Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe, Mrs. Reeve 
Lewis, George Hewitt Myers, Corcoran 
Thom, Myron Whitney and Paul Wil- 
stach, with Robert V. Fleming as treas- 
urer. Katie Wilson-Greene is the 
manager. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene, in addition to 
her management of the local orchestra, 
is this season again presenting out- 
standing concert attractions. Concerts 
will be given in Constitution Hall, un- 
der her management, by the Boston 
Symphony, under Serge Koussevitzky, 
on the atternoon of Feb. 2; John Charles 
Thomas on the evening of Feb. 13. Rosa 
Ponselle on the afternoon of Feb. 17; 
José Iturbi on the evening of Feb. 20, 
and Yascha Yushny’s “Blue Bird” re- 
vue on the afternoon of March 15. 


Visiting Orchestras Presented 


Renoux J. Smith, the son of the late 
and greatly loved local concert man- 
ager, T. Arthur Smith, has very capa- 
bly taken up the duties of his father 
as director of the T. Arthur Smith 
Concert Bureau. He is carrying on 
the local series of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. The next is 
scheduled for Jan. 26 and the last one 


on March 8, both in Constitution Hall. 
Bruno Walter is announced as the guest 
conductor. Mr. Smith has also an- 
nounced that the last two concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra series will 
be given on the evening of Feb. 9 
under Fritz Reiner, and with Vladimir 
Horowitz as the soloist. Bernardino 
Molinari is scheduled to lead this or- 
chestra in its last concert in this city 
on March 1. This bureau will present 
Harald Kreutzberg and his dancing 
group at the National Theatre on 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 28; and the 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, F. Melius 
Christiansen, conductor, in Constitu- 
titon Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 10. 


Morning Musicales Continue 


Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, whose 
weekly Wednesday Morning Musicales 
are brilliant social events at the May- 
flower Hotel, presented Maria Miiller, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, on Jan. 20. 
Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cel- 
list, will be the soloists on Jan. 27. 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and Mario Ba- 
siola, baritone, both of the Metropolitan, 
on Feb. 3. These concerts are given at 
11 a. m. in the ballroom of. the May- 
flower Hotel. 


Civic Opera Opens Series 


Announcement has been made by the 
Washington Civic Opera Company that 
its initial light operatic presentation at 
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the Belasco Theatre early in February 
will be Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Gondoliers.” Alfred Manning will train 
the vocalists and conduct the opening 
production, and Donald MacDonald, 3d, 
has been selected to stage the operetta. 


Harlan and Evelyn Randall, in Charge of Vocal 
Program for American Women Composers at 
Authors Breakfast 


A cast and chorus of well-known local 
artists is being assembled, and rehears- 
als will begin shortly. 

The District of Columbia Federation 








Concert Direction: 


LILLIAN 


GUSTAFSON 


SOPRANO 


Available for recital, opera, oratorio, soloist with chorus or orches- 
tra, single recitals or historical series before schools and clubs. 


G. A. BALDINI, 


11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 





dR: SRE Wapita 


A Brilliant Series of Concerts Has Marked the First Season of the Organization 


of Music Clubs, through its president, 
Mrs. Gertrude Lyons, has inaugurated 
a series of Sunday afternoon “Radio 
Travel” programs over station WRC 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
For twenty weeks a series of broad- 
casts by Senior federated clubs and 
choirs will stress ensemble music by 
composers of various countries. The 
first broadcast was given by the Wash- 
ington Composers’ Club on Jan. 10. 
The Junior federated Clubs have for 
the last fuor years given a series of 
concerts during the winter, and will 
give the first concert this season on 
Saturday night, Jan. 30. 


Pen Women Plan Convention 
The National League of American 
Pen Women, which holds its National 
Conventiton in this city in April, will 
give special attention to its composer 
members. It will feature a series of con- 
certs for one week, April 22 to 28, when 
(Continued on page 180) 





ANTONIO LORA 


Composer 


Pianist 
Teacher 
246 W. 
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Famous Orchestra Prominent in Plans for Cleveland 








Resident Orchestra Gives 
Unique Programs for Chil- 
dren—Choral Programs to 
Be Feature of Series 
Under Sokoloff—Concerts 
At Museum of Art Include 
Beethoven Sonata Cycle— 
Cleveland Institute Active 
in Promoting Many Mus- 
ical Events 

By Marcaser ALpeRson 


LEVELAND, Jan. 20.—Cleveland, 

as im previews seasons, is having 
a musical year of comsiderable rich- 
ness, with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
its beautiful home im Severance Hall 
as @ inating inflwence. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, comductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, will lead all but 
one of the six concerts listed for the 
remainder of the symphony season at 
Severance Hall. The program for the 
fourteenth pair of concerts, Jam. 23 and 
30, is to be presemted by Rudolph Ring- 
wall, the assistamt comductor. Mr. 
Ringwall also has charge of the chil- 
dren's concerts played im Cleveland 
and on tour. 

Beginning with fourth grade pupils, 
children im Cleveland may hear con- 
certs planned for them, with weeks of 
class room preparation gaimed through 
records and special study leaflets. Mr. 
Ringwall completed a week of these 
concerts at Severance Hall om Jan. 22, 
and he will comdect the second group 
during the week beginning March 14. 
Five programs were played im the chil- 
dren’s series this year: a Beethoven 
program and “The Heart of Hun- 
gary,” for young people; “Dance 
Types,” and “The Ouwt-of-Deors in Mu- 
sic” for younger childrem; and a spe- 
cial fourth grade program called “The 
Old and New im Music.” More than 
30,000 children heard these concerts 
last seasom at am admission of twenty- 
five cents. The twelfth annual music 
memory and appreciation contest, based 
on the music played at children’s con- 
certs, will be held at Severance Hall, 
March 23. 

Lambert Premiere Scheduled 

Mr. Ringwall wil] open his program 
of Jan. 28 and 3 with Cimarosa’s 
overture, “The Secret Marriage,” con- 
tinuing with Beethovem’s Symphony 
No. 6, and Sibeliws’s “Em Saga.” The 
feature of these comcerts is the elés- 
ing number, “The Rie Grande,” for 
chorus, orchestra and solo pianoforte, 
by the English composer, Constant 
Lambert, inspired by Sacheverel] Sit- 
well’s poem of the same mame. The 
Cleveland Orchestra Chorus, under 
Griffith J. Jones, has held weekly re- 
hearsals im preparation for its first 
appearance im the symphony concerts 
in “Rio Grande.” which was presented 
by Mr. Ringwal] im a program given 
last July im Severance Halli by the 
Northeastern Ohio School Orches- 
tra im connection with the summer mu- 
sic school of Westerm Reserve Univer- 
sity. There are 230 members enrolled 
in the Orchestra Chorus. 


Noted Seleists Anmeunced 


Myra Hess will be the soloist im the 
concerts of Feb 4 amd & The dis- 
tinguished English pianist will assist 
the Cleveland String Quartet im the 
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Trout-Ware 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleveland 
, Orchestra 


season’s fifth chamber music concert 
at Severance Hall, presenting Cesar 
Franck’s Quintet. 

Georges Enesco will be the guest ar- 
tist on Feb. 25 and 27, in the triple 
role of composer, conductor and violin- 
ist. He will play a Mozart Concerto, 
Ravel’s Tziganes (first time with or- 
chestra), and will conduct his own 
Symphony in E Flat Major. 

Vietor de Gomez, principal ’cellist, 
will have his annual solo appearance 
on March 3 and 5. In this concert Mr. 
Sokoloff will give Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote.” Sascha Gorodnitzki will be 
the soloist March 24 and 26 in a Liszt 
concerto. 

Pierné Work to Be Sung 

It is expected that there will be four 
performances of Pierné’s “Children’s 
Crusade,” two at the final pair of the 
symphony season, April 7 and 9, and 
twe additional concerts, one on Friday 
night complimentary to delegates to the 
convention of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, holding its silver 
anniversary meeting in Cleveland at 
that time, and a possible fourth per- 
formance Sunday afternoon. 

The soloist for Pierné’s musical leg- 
end will be Pauline Reynolds, soprano; 
Lueile Reynolds, soprano; Dan Grid- 
ley, tenor, and Fraser Gange, baritone. 
The Cleveland Orchestra Chorus will 
be supplemented by a large chorus of 
children, now being trained in public 
school classes under Mr. Jones’s super- 
vision. 


Programs at Art Museum 


A series of special musical events 
is again being given this season at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. A 
notable series including all the violin 
sonatas by Beethoven is being given 
this season on four Friday evenings. 
Josef Fuchs and Arthur Loesser gave 
the first program on Oct. 16. Felix 
Eyle and Severin Eisenberger gave 
the second on Jan. 15.. The remain- 
ing two events in the series will be 
given on Feb. 19 by Maurice Hewitt 
and Denoe Leedy; and on April 22 
by Mr. Fuchs and Mr. Loesser. All 
the artists are members of the Cleve- 
land Institute faculty. 

Other Friday evening programs dur- 
ing the second half of the year will 
imelude a concert of works by Cleve- 
land composers, on May 11, and a piano 
recital by Severin Eisenberger on May 
20. Three evening concerts of choral 
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music, from the thirteenth to the sev- 
enteenth centuries, is being given. The 
final event will be sung on March 25 
by a group to be announced later. 

A Sunday afternoon series is given 
at the Museum at four o’clock.. On 
Jan. 24, Percy Scholes was announced 
to give a lecture on “The British Con- 
tribution to Music.” Douglas Moore, of 
Columbia University, will speak on 
“The Language of Music” on Feb. 28. 
A program of Negro spirituals and 
folk-songs will be given by the Dulcet 
Quartet of this city on March 27. On 
April 24 a program of piano and quar- 
ter-tone music will be given by Hans 
Barth. 


Organ Series Planned 


In addition, a series of organ reci- 


land Orchestra 





Arthur Quimby, Curator of Music, Cleveland 
Museum 


tals is being given at the Museum. 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert, noted German or- 
ganist, will make his local debut in a 
recital on the evening of Feb. 3. Mod- 
ern music for organ will be played 
by Melville Smith, associate profes- 
sor of music at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, on the evenings of March 9, 
April 6 and May 4. Arthur W. Quim- 
by, curator of music at the museum, 
will give informal half-hour programs 
every Sunday afternoon at 5:15 o’clock 
in the Garden Court. Mr. Quimby also 
gives lectures each Wednesday evening 
at 7 o’clock on music scheduled to be 
heard in Cleveland during the coming 
week. , 


Cleveland Institute Activities 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
this year has new artists on its fac- 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Cleveland Upholds Notable Standard in Concert Life 
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(Continued from page 113) 


ulty who make a distinct contribution 
to music in Cleveland. Maurice Hew- 
itt, who came to Cleveland from Paris 
last fall to become director of the In- 
stitute violin department, is the leader 
of the new Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sic String Quartet. Sizeable audiences 
turn out for the Institute Quartet pro- 
grams. 


Quincy Porter, after three years in 
Paris, returned to the Institute this 
year to teach theory, and he is violist 
of the Quartet. Lois Brown Porter is 
second violin, and Edward Buck, ’cell- 
ist. Mr. Porter devoted his time abroad 
to composition. 


Charles Massinger made his Cleve- 
land debut last summer when he was 
appointed to the Institute voice fac- 
ulty. He is a member of the Quartet 
at the Church of the Covenant. With 
Massinger in the voice department are 
Marcel Salzinger, baritone of German 
Opera fame, director, and A.ne Maud 
Shamel, specialist in beginning voice 
training. 


rr © Bachrach 


Mrs. Charles Edward Mayhew, Vice-President 


© Bachrach 


Mrs. Albert Riemenschneider, President of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club 


Under the direction of Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders, who has been with the In- 
stitute since it opened eleven years ago, 
the school has taken its place in the 
community as an influence both edu- 
cational and cultural. Artist faculty 
concerts are given once a month, open 
to the public free of charge. Other 
Institute events are the annual com- 
parative arts lecture series with week- 
ly talks, including musical illustrations; 
recitals by student artists; Tuesday 
afternoons of music held ia private 
homes, sponsored by the Institute and 
presented by the faculty. It cooper- 
ates with the Cleveland Museum of 
Art and other institutions of the city 
in furnishing musical talent for their 
needs. 


Comparative Arts Course 


This year’s comparative arts series 
deals with the progress of artistic civ- 
ilization starting with the middle ages. 
Arthur Loesser, piano department, was 
heard on Jan. 15, speaking on “The 
Year 1600: The Great Turning-Point 
in Music,” and playing his own illus- 





of the Fortnightly Musical Club 


trations. The following week’s lecture 
features Ward Lewis’s Madrigal Sing- 
ers, of the Institute. Mr. Loesser will 
lecture again on March 11 on “Eliza- 
bethan Music, Vocal and Virginal,” 
with illustrations by Institute faculty. 
Herbert Elwell of the theory depart- 
ment will speak on April 15 on “The 
French Reaction Against the Renais- 
sance; Opera and the Clavecin in 
France,” and on May 6, on “Germany: 
The Reformation and the Chorale.” 
The annual program of contemporary 
American music, to be given May 27, 
is being arranged by Denoe Leedy, 
of the piano department, and Quincy 
Porter. 

The Tuesday afternoon musicales 
feature the Cleveland Trio, composed 
of Beryl Rubinstein, dean of the In- 
stitute faculty and piano department 
director, and Arthur Loesser, alter- 
nate pianist; Josef Fuchs, violinist, 
and Victor de Gomez, ’cellist, principals 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. The Insti- 
tute Quartet also presents certain of 
the programs. The musicales are held 
once a month throughout the season. 
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Mrs. Arthur W. Born, Treasurer and Executive 
Secretary of the Fortnightly Club 


New Departments Founded 


New on the Institute curriculum this 
year are the modern dance and harp 
departments. The former is under the 
supervision of Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman, leading American 
exponents of the modern dance. El- 
eanor Frampton is resident instructor. 
Alice Chalifoux, first harpist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and former pupil 
of Carlos Salzedo, heads the harp de- 
partment. 

Department directors include: Beryl 
Rubinstein, piano; Marcel Salzinger, 
voice; Arthur Loesser, ensemble; Mau- 
rice Hewitt, violin; Victor de Gomez, 
‘cello; Gladys Wells, Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics; J. Leon Ruddick, wind and brass; 
Herbert Elwell, advanced theory and 
composition; Ward Lewis, intermediate 
theory. Russell V. Morgan, directing 
supervisor of music in the Cleveland 
public schools, heads the public school 
music course, conducted in conjunction 
with Western Reserve University. 

Two student concerts each year are 
the major undergraduate occasions. At 
the close of each semester, these public 
concerts present students in a program 
illustrating the half-year’s accomplish- 
ments. The first Concert will occur at 
the end of January and the second late 
in May. 

The annual Summer Session, under 
the direction of Mrs. Sanders, with 
regular faculty members on the staff 
of instruction, opens June 20 and con- 
tinues through July. 


Orchesis Club Programs 


The Orchesis Club of Cleveland, led 
by William Wheeler since its organi- 
zation seven years ago, is a woman’s 
singing club of forty members. This 
club gave a candlelight service of 
Christmas carols on Dec. 21 in the 
Prentiss Auditorium of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and will sing again in the small 
auditorium of Severance Hail in May. 
The program lists French songs, Scotch 
folk-songs and a group of miscellane- 
ous numbers, including A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s arrangement of Rachmaninoff’s 
“To the Children.” 

During the absence in California of 
James H. Rogers, music critic of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Herbert El- 
well, composer and teacher of advanced 
theory and composition at the Cleve- 


(Continued on page 163) 
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(CINCINNATI HAS SEASON RICH IN MUSIC AL NOVELTIES 


phony in Many Local Pre- 
mieres — Noted Soloists 
Appear on Symphony Pro- 
grams — Chamber Music 
and Solo Recitals Spon- 
sored by Clubs — Two 
Music Festivals Are 
Planned — Schools Have 
Busy Season 


By Say vue. T. WiLson 


INCINNATI, Jan. 20.—To an un- 
usual extent musical interest in 
Cincinnati has been focused on the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra this year. 
One reason for this was the appoint- 
ment of Eugene Goossens as conductor. 
Another is to be found in certain 
changes that have been made in the 
plans of the orchestra. The number of 
programs in the regular series has been 
increased with a division of the evening 
concerts between Thursday and Satur- 
day nights and a revival of the popular 
concerts abandoned some seasons ago. 
Mr. Goossens has won great personal 
popularity during his first season here, 
and the programs which he has pre- 
sented and the manner of their presen- 
tation has deepened the musical respect 
and admiration of his audience. He 
has accomplished these things by a 
quiet, dignified revelation of his abili- 
ties as a conductor and of his musical 
integrity. His appearance as musical 
director of the last May Festival placed 
him in the spotlight. His work as con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra has served to establish his po- 
sition. 


Symphony Gives Many Novelties 


At the beginning of the season Mr. 
Goossens announced that each program 
by the orchestra would contain music 
new to Cincinnati Symphony audi- 
ences. As many as five “first perform- 
ances” on a single program have been 
given. Among the premieres to take 
place at future concerts are: a compo- 
sition by C. Hugo Grimm, of Cincin- 
nati; music by Copeland and Sessions; 
the Tansman pianoforte concerto dedi- 
cated to Charlie Chaplin; a Krenek 
Symphony featuring mandolins and 
guitars; one of the newer Sibelius 
works; Weingartner’s orchestration of 
Beethoven’s “Hammerklavier” Sonata; 
the Strauss tone poem, “Macbeth”; the 
American premiere of Elgar’s “Nursery 
Suite.” 

Deems Taylor’s suite, “Through the 
Looking Glass,” is to be heard, after 
an interval of several seasons, as part 
of the Lewis Carroll centenary. Sev- 
eral English works will be selected 
from a list that includes Holst’s 
“Planets,” R. Vaughan Williams’s “Lon- 
don Symphony,” Delius’s “On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo in Spring,” “Novem- 
ber Woods” by Bax, and “The Sea” by 
Bridge. If time and conditions permit 
we may also hear Stravinsky’s “Sacre 





Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony 





Young & Carl 


Frederick Shailer Evans, Director of Music 
and Dean of the Faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory 


du Printemps,” several times an- 
nounced, but this far unheard. 

Soloists who will be heard with the 
orchestra during the second half of the 
season include Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist; E. Robert Schmitz, pianist; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Henri Deer- 
ing, pianist; Marcian Thalberg, pian- 
ist; Walter Gieseking, pianist; Kar] 
Kirksmith, ‘cellist; Nathan Milstein, 
violinist; Harold Bauer, pianist; Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, and Emil Heermann, 
violinist. In addition to his work at 
the regular orchestra concerts, Mr. 
Goossens has also conducted the popu- 
lar concerts and has appeared in the 
dual role of conductor and interpreter 
for the Young People’s Concerts. 


Clubs Sponsor Chamber Music 


Activities of the various clubs of the 
city have been responsible for some in- 
teresting concerts this season. The 
Matinee Musicale Club, of which Mrs. 


The Cincinnati Wood Wind Ensemble. 


Standing, Left to Right, Hans Meuse, Ary Van Leeuven 


and Marcel Dandois; Seated, Left to Right, Max Hess, Karin Dayas and Joseph Elliot 





}. Herman Thuman, Manager of the Cincinnati 
May Festival and of the Artists’ Series 


Adolf Hahn is president, has already 
presented recitals by Elisabeth Schu- 
mann and Joseph Szigeti. Recitals by 
Gretchaninoff, Albert Rappaport, Nel- 
son Eddy and Robert Goldsand are to 
be heard later on. 

The Cincinnati Women’s Club has 
sponsored concerts by Cameron Mc- 
Lean, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
the Heermann Trio and Ralph Leopold. 
The Clifton Music Club has also pre- 
sented several interesting concerts by 
local artists. 

The Cincinnati Chamber Music So- 
ciety, meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer, presents on 
its list this year the Stradivarius, 
London and Budapest Quartets and the 
Compinsky Trio. 

Under the direction of Thomas James 
Kelly, the Orpheus Club gave its first 
concert of the season just prior to the 
holidays with Esther Dale as soloist. 
Several more programs are scheduled. 
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Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, Assistant Conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony 


The Brahms Quartet will be heard at 
one of them. 

The Cincinnati Wind Ensemble is 
the newest chamber music organization 
of Cincinnati, and its first concert, in 
November, proved it to be one of the 
most interesting. In the group are 
Marcel Dandois, oboe; Max Hess, horn; 
Ary van Leeuven, flute; Joseph Elliot, 
clarinet; Hans Meuser, bassoon, and 
Karin Dayas, piano. The ensemble is 
under the management of Burnet C. 
Tuthill. A southern tour is contem- 
plated for the spring. 


Mozart Festival Planned 


Mrs. Adolf Hahn, 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
which meets in Cincinnati late in 
March, plans a species of Mozart Fes- 
tival to be given during the convention 
of the association. Eugene Goossens 
has assured Mrs. Hahn that the Cin- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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HILADELPHIA, Jan 20.—After the 

customary layoff of the Yuletide 
fortnight, both the Philadelphia and 
Metropolitan opera companies resumed 
their schedules. The former offered 
“Tosca” on Jan. 7, with John Charles 
Thomas appearing for the first time in 
this country as Scarpia, and “Thais” 
on Jan. 14, with Bianca Saroya ap- 
pearing for the first time in this role 
in her home city. The Metropolitan 
signalized its re-entry with two novel- 
ties, Suppé’s “Donna Juanita” on Jan. 
5, and Montemezzi’s one-act “Zoraima” 
on Jan 12, with “Hansel und Gretel” 
paired with the latter. 

The Suppé work, which apparently 
had never been given in Philadelphia, 
brought a tribute to Artur Bodanzky, 
who reconstituted the work from its 
old-fashioned form and who conducted 
it with zest. It was a most frolicsome 
work in its action and very melodious 
in its score. As many sprightly pass- 
ages were delivered in English—with a 
strong German accent—there was little 
doub: as to the meaning of the pro- 
ceedings on the stage, whatever purists 
may think of such a polyglot libretto. 
At any rate the Academy, which has 
been gloomy on so many occasions of 
operatic tribulation, rang with laughter 
on this occasion. Maria Jeritza was a 
host of comedy characters in herself, 
and was drolly abetted by Louis D’An- 
gelo and Marek Windheim. The ballet 
was one of the most original and charm- 
ing that the Metropolitan has devised 
in seasons. 


Thomas Hailed as Scarpia 


Mr. Thomas’s Scarpia was conceived 
dramatically and was splendidly sung. 
In outer habiliments it followed con- 
ventions, but substituted for foppish- 
ness, often seen, a brutal realism. 
Mme. Saroya made a splendid Tosca, 
singing especially well the “Vissi 
d’Arte” and in the love duel in the last 
act Dmitri Onofrei was in fine voice 
as Mario. The other members of the 
cast, Albert Mahler, Abrasha Robof- 
sky, Peter Chambers, Rose Bampton 
and Benjamin De Loache, contributed 
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Philadelphia Hears First “ Zoraima” 


and “Donna Juanita” in Fortnight 
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John Charles Thomas, Who Sang Scarpia for 

the First Time in This Country with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company 


materially to the very smooth perform- 
ance. Eugene Goossens made his first 
appearance of the season as conductor, 
and gave beautiful accompaniments in 
the familiar arias. 


“Zoraima” in Local Premiere 


“La Notte di Zoraima,” with its story 
of the Inca chieftain, the Indian 
maiden and the Spanish conquistador, 
seemed rather long-drawn-out, but was 
redeemed by many pages of lovely 
music. Rosa Ponselle attained a sweep- 
ing triumph for the regality of her 
Peruvian princess and for the notable 
way in which she bore the vocal bur- 
dens. Mario Basiola as the Spaniard 
and Frederick Jagel as the Inca lover 
cooperated ably. Tullio Serafin brought 
out all the charm of the score in a mas- 
terly reading. 

“Hinsel und Gretel” was given with 
the familiar cast, including Queena 
Mario, Ina Bourskaya, Dorothee Man- 
ski, Pavel Ludikar and Henriette Wake- 
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field. Karl Riedel, making his initial 
Philadelphia appearance as conductor, 
created a favorable impression. 


A Speciacular “Thais” 


Mme. Saroya and Mr. Thomas were 
again teamed as principals in “Thais.” 
The Alexandrine hetaira of the first- 
named was statuesque and vivid, and 
the music of Massenet came effectively 
within the scope of her voice. The 
Athanael of Mr. Thomas, first seen 
here last year, is one of the finest 
operatic characterizations in the bari- 
tone’s gallery. The fluent lyricism of 
the music is well fitted to Mr. 
Thomas’s finished art. Albert Mahler 
as Nicias gave a notable characteriza- 
tion of the young elegant and sang 
with his usual effectiveness. Ivan 
Steschenko was reliable as Palemon. 
Others in the cast were Helen Jepson, 
Rose Bampton, Maude Runyon and 
Benjamin De Loache. The Littlefield 
Dancers presented a gorgeous ballet. 
Sylvan Levin, conductor, was a con- 
sistently good interpreter of the score. 
The Meditation was finely played by 
Alexander Hilsberg. W. R. MURPHY 


NAME WORKS FOR 
VIENNA FESTIVAL 


Jury of International 
Society Announces 
Program 


The jury of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, which met in 
Berlin in December to choose works 
for its festival in Vienna from June 16 
to 22 next, under the chairmanship of 
Professor E. J. Dent, has announced 
its selection. No American work ap- 
pears on this year’s program, which is 
as follows: 


Orchestral works: Conrad Beck, “Innominata”; 
Lopatnikoff, Piano Concerto, No. 2; Schénberg, 
“Cinema Music’; M. Ponc, Prelude to a Greek 
Tragedy; K. Haba, Violin Concerto; H. Jelinek, 
Symphony for brass and percussion; E. Erdmann, 
Serenade, Op. 17; R. Gerhard, Catalan folksongs; 
N. von Hannenheim, Piano Concerto; Krenek, 
song cycle, “Durch die Nacht”; C. Delvincourt, 
“Venetian Ball.”’ 





Chamber music: Bliss, Oboe Quintet; Walter 
Leigh, Viola Sonata; Malipiero, ‘‘Cantari alla 
Madrigalesca” for string quartet; F. Finke, Flute 
Sonata; J. Schloss, Piano Sonata; B. Woytowicz, 
“Children’s Cantata’; J. Mandic, Wind Quintet; 
K. Reiner, Piano Sonata, Op. 10; V. Rieti, Ser- 
enade; L. Spinner, String Trio; J. Francaix, 
Bagatelles for piano quintet; T. Harsanyi, Nonet. 


The general program for the festival 
follows: 


Thursday, June 16—First orchestra concert. 

Friday, June 17—Ballet for horses by Schmelzer 
(1620), performed by the Spanish Riding School, 
first chamber concert. 

Saturday, June 18—‘Iphigenia in 
(Gluck) in the stadium. 

Sunday, June 19—Excursion to Eisenstadt and 
mass by Haydn. 

Monday, June 20—Second chamber concert. 

Tuesday, June 21—Music by Schubert in the 
garden of Schubert’s house. Second orchestral 
concert. 

Wednesday, June 22—Workmen’s 
concert. 


Tauris” 


Orchestra 





Vienna to Hold International Contest 


An international contest sponsored by 
the Municipality and Festival Commit- 
tee, open to singers and violinists, will 
be held in Vienna from June 5 to 19 
next. Clemens Krauss, director of the 
Vienna Opera, is president of the jury, 
which is being organized. 

The aim of the contest is to discover 
new talent. Only unknown artists un- 
der thirty years of age are eligible. 
They may be of either sex and any na- 
tionality. The winners will be given 
prizes in money, scholarships for fur- 
ther study, or diplomas. Further de- 
tails can be had by writing to the Fes- 
tival Committee, Messeplatz 1, Vienna 
VII, Austria. 








THE 
SCHMITZ 


Pedagogical Center 
3011 Ledgewood Dr., 
Hollywood, Cal. 


announces 


that the following members of the 
SCHMITZ COUNCIL are the only 
authorized representatives of Schmitz 
Pedagogy until July 1, 1932. 


All the authorized representatives of 
Schmitz pedagogy are members of the 
Schmitz Council, which convenes each 
summer at the time of the Schmitz Sum- 
mer Session, to decide, according to the 
requirements, who are qualified to join 
that group. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Schmitz Pedagogical Center 


where direct work with Mr. E. Robert 
Schmitz may be had or work with Mr. 
E. S. Roeder, authorized teacher, under 
the supervision of Mr. Schmitz. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Mabel Riggs Stead, authorized 
teacher and assistant at Summer Ses- 
sions. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Mrs. Helen Cuno Calogeras, authorized 
teacher. 

Miss Ruth Dyer, authorized teacher and 
assistant at Summer Sessions. 

Miss Maurine Ricks, authorized teacher. 
Mr. Andrew Riggs, authorized teacher 
and assistant at Summer Sessions. 
Mr. Elmer Schoettle, authorized teacher 

and assistant at Summer Sessions. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

Miss Ruth Alta Rogers, 
teacher. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Alice Hackett, authorized teacher. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Miss Marion Cassell, authorized teacher 
and assistant at Summer Sessions. 


S. S. Edouard Martyr, C.N.D., authorized 
teacher. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Miss Marion Cassell, authorized teacher 
and assistant at Summer Sessions. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Miss Helen Bush, authorized teacher. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mrs. Ella Connell jesse, authorized 
teacher and assistant at Summer Ses- 
sions. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Mrs. Violet Duncan, authorized teacher 
and assistant at Summer Sessions. 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Miss L. Eva Alden, authorized teacher. 


authorized 





*Application for study at any 
of these centers or inquiries as 
to programs of study, fees for 
studies under Mr. Schmitz or 
authorized teachers may be ad- 
dressed to Miss Joyce Kozloff, 
Secretary, 3011 Ledgewood Drive, 
Hollywoodland, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Symphonic and Operatic Forces Provide Lavish Fare in Detroit 
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Gabrilowitsch Appears Both 
as Conductor and Soloist 
with Symphony — Civic 
Opera Company Under 
Wronski Plans Many Per- 
formances—American Lit- 
tle Symphony Heard — 
Michigan Music Teachers’ 
Association to Hold Con- 


vention 
By Herman Wise 


ETROIT, Jan. 20.—The musical sea- 
son in this city has included many 
events of significance. The schedules 
prepared for the remainder of the win- 
ter promise many good things to come. 
Six pairs of subscription concerts re- 
main on the schedule of the Detroit 
Symphony, together with eleven Satur- 
day night popular concerts and two of 
the Young People’s concerts. Marie 
Von Essen, Detroit soprano, now with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
make her local debut with the orches- 
tra Feb. 4 and 5. Victor Kolar, asso- 
ciate conductor, will be in charge of 
this pair as well as the next set on 
Feb. 18 and 19. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will lead the pair 
on March 3 and 4, when José Iturbi, 
pianist, will be soloist. Mr. Gabrilo- 





Mrs. John S. Newberry, President of the Detroit 
Symphony Society 


witsch will also conduct the last three 
pairs on March 17 and 18, March 31 
and April 1, and April 7 and 8. At 
the last pair, Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 
maintain tradition by appearing as 
soloist also. 

At the Saturday night concerts under 
Mr. Kolar, a number of local celebri- 
ties are scheduled to appear as solo- 
ists. 


This city’s only opera this year will 
be the six offerings in April at Orches- 
tra Hall. The Detroit Civic Opera 
Company, Thaddeus Wronski, execu- 
tive director, will undoubtedly enjoy 
its most most successful season, to 
judge from present indications. The 
operas to be given are: “Traviata,” 
“Tosca,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Madame Butterfly” and 
“Aida.” The season runs from April 
12 to April 23. Members of the De- 
troit Symphony will make up the or- 
chestra. Mr. Wronski has been train- 
ing the chorus of ninety selected 
voices since last fall. Principals in 
the six operas include outstanding ar- 





Victor Kolar, Associate Conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony 


tists. The conductors will be Fulgen- 
zio Guerrieri and Giacomo Spadoni. 


Little Symphony Performs 


The American Little Symphony, 
Valbert Coffey conducting, still has two 
concerts in its series of four at the 
Colony Club. These are booked for 
Feb. 15 and March 14. Another pro- 
gram by this orgnization will be given 
at the Institute of Arts on Feb. 17. 
The orchestra is made up of twenty 
members of the Detroit Symphony, 
each one of whom is either an Ameri- 
can born or American trained musician. 
The group aims to perform works not 
generally offered by the larger orches- 
tras. 

The Detroit String Quartet will give 
its final concert in the series at the 
Women’s City Club on Feb. 16. Three 
other recitals at the Institute of Arts 
are to be played on Feb. 5, March 4, 
and April 1. The members are first 
desk men of the Detroit Symphony. 

The Pro Musica Chapter will present 
Eva Gauthier on Jan. 22 at the Insti- 


tute of Arts. Another concert is 
planned for March. 
Several other attractions of note 


also remain to be heard. These include 








310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC PAINTING SCULPTURE ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS BALLET DRAMA LECTURES 


For Further Information and Catalogue “A” Address Office 


CLa, 2-1700 


Aca, 2-3860 





Rosa Ponselle on March 2, Roland 
Hayes on Feb. 19, Harald Kreutzberg 
on Feb 15, and La Argentina on Feb. 
8. The Orpheus Club will give its sec- 
ond concert to associate members on 
April 5. 

The Tuesday Musicale wil] sponsor 





Murray G. Paterson, Manager of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra 


its second artist recital on Feb. 9, in the 
Institute of Arts. This organization, 
which has attained a place of first im- 
portance in local circles, holds its meet- 
ings fortnightly. 

The year will be concluded with the 


State convention of the Michigan 
Teachers’ Association on May 5, 6 
and 7. 





Minneapolis Symphony to Dedicate 
New Tuskegee Hall 


TUSKEGEE, ALA., Jan. 20.—The new 
auditorium will be dedicated with an 
orchestral concert on Jan. 28. On this 
occasion the Minneapolis Symphony 
will present a program under Eugene 
Ormandy. 

A new work by Ernest Schelling, a 
Divertimento for string quartet and 
piano, will be given its first perform- 
ance by the Gordon String Quartet in 
Town Hall on Jan. 30. 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra 


DETROIT APPLAUDS 
FIRST HEARINGS 


Kolar Conducts Work 
by Strauss with 
Symphony 





DETROIT, Jan. 20.—Victor Kolar out- 
did all his previous efforts at the sub- 
scription pair of Detroit Symphony 
concerts on Jan. 7-8, when he pre- 
sented two first performances here— 
Richard Strauss’s “Don Quixote” and 
the First Symphony of Tchaikovsky. 
The orchestra gave splendid perform- 
ances of both works. In the Strauss 
opus, Georges Miquelle, ’cellist, gave 
life to the knightly Don, while Valbert 
Coffey, first viola, read the Sancho 
Panza music. The concert as a whole 
was distinctly successful. 

Lois Johnston, Detroit soprano, was 
the soloist at the Symphony “pop” con- 
cert on Jan. 16. She sang the Waltz 

(Continued on page 170) 











The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 


Directors 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
ELSIE M. B. NAUMBURG 


will award 


New York Debut Recitals, Season 1932-33 
To Singers, Pianists, Violinists, Violoncellists 


RUBIN GOLDMARK 
HUGO GRUNWALD 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


The entire expenses of each recital will be defrayed by the Foundation 


The Eighth Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held during 
the month of March, 1932, and will be open to concert soloists who have 
not yet given a New York Recital reviewed by critics. The candidates 
must not be over 30 years of age Early in April the Final Auditions will 


be held by the Final Audition Committee of the Foundation which includes 
Walter Spalding, Harvard University, Chairman; Wallace Goodrich, Director, 


New England Conservatory; Bruce Simonds, Yale University; and Adolfo 
Betti, formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet. All auditions will be held in 
New York. The Foundation does not pay traveling expenses for candidates. 


Application blanks giving full requirements may be obtained from the 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Formal application, including a recital program, any part of which the 
candidate is prepared to perform at the auditions, and a letter of recom- 
mendation from a teacher, music school, or musician of acknowledged stand- 
ing, must be filed not later than February 20, 1932. 
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New England Centre Has Notable Concerts and Opera 





(Continued from page 100) 


Feb. 10, ‘Parsifal,”” with Mme. Leider; Messrs. 
Maison, Nissen, Kipnis, Habich. Conductor: 
Mr. Pollak. 

Feb. 11, afternoon, ‘“Bohéme,”’ 
Pampanini; Messrs. Cortis, 
Conductor: Mr. Moranzoni. 
sky’s “Boris Godounoff,”’ 
Messrs. Marcoux, Althouse, 
tor: Mr. Cooper. 


Feb. 12, ‘Magic Flute,” with Mmes. Rajdl, 
‘Clairbert, Leider; Messrs. Kipnis, Marion, Habich. 
Conductor: Mr. Pollak. 


Feb. 13, afternoon, “Mignon,” with Mmes. 
‘Glade and Salvi; Messrs. Hackett and Baromeo. 
Conductor: Mr. Cooper. Evening, “Trovatore,” 
with Mmes. di Leo and van Gordon; Messrs. 
Marshall and Damiani. Conductor: Mr. Moran- 
zoni, 


with Mme. 
Damiani, Lazzari. 
Evening, Moussorg- 
with Miss Glade; 
Colcaire. Conduc- 


People’s Symphony Heard 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Thompson Stone, conductor, inaugu- 
rated its season in Jordan Hall, Oct. 
11, with Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, as 
soloist in Liszt’s Concerto in A Major. 

There was a break in the People’s 
Symphony series this year in a zealous 
move to popularize symphonic music 
in the Boston Gardens, a vast audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 20,000 
or over. The large orchestra was 
dubbed the Civic Symphony, but was 
really an augmented People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Thompson Stone 
conducting. Two concerts were given, 
ostensibly for the unemployed, with 
Reinald Werrenrath and Beniamino 
Gigli as soloists. The immensity of the 
auditorium, faulty acoustics, lack of 
adequate heat and divers other reasons 
were broached for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the series. Yet a peak au- 
dience of 10,000 was attained at the 
second concert. The interlude, though 
strange, was not damaging however, as 
a loyal following attended subsequent 
concerts in Jordan Hall, proving that 
the People’s Symphony has a perma- 
nent place in music-lovers’ popularity. 


Handel and Haydn Society 


The Handel and Haydn Society, the 
country’s oldest oratorio society, 
Thompson Stone, conductor, gave its 
116th annual performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” Christmas week in Sym- 
phony Hall, with local soloists. The 
society, with over 400 voices, has 
long been an institution in musical 
Boston. It shares honors with the 
Apollo Club of 100 male voices, which 
Mr. Stone also conducts and has 
brought to an acme of perfection. Its 
second concert, given in Jordan Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 12, was a pleas- 
ing miscellany, assisted by Bernard 
Zighera, harpist of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 
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Albert Alphin, Violin Pedagogue, Manager of 
the National Associated Studios of Music 


Notable Recital Series 


The Symphony Hall management for 
concerts of artistic magnitude is func- 
tioning as of old. Large audiences to 
date have welcomed the appearances of 
Kreisler, McCormack, the Don Cossack 
Choir, and the Harvard Glee Club, with 
Jeannette Vreeland soloist. A galaxy 
of artists is to follow. 

Claudio Muzio was acclaimed in the 
opening Wednesday Morning Series of 
the Hotel Statler. This is the fourth 
season of the concerts for the benefit 
of the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy, held on Wednesday morn- 
ings in the ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
ler. Sigrid Onegin was heard in the 
second concert. Other artists to ap- 
pear are John Charles Thomas, Pade- 
rewski and Thibaud. 

The Chromatic Club is in its forty- 
fifth season. Its concerts are given 
every other Tuesday morntng in the 
State Suite at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
Ambitious artists, drawn largely from 
the local field, are given prominent 
places on the program 

The Music Lovers’ Club, another in- 
stitution for the dissemination of the 
best in music as contributed by local 
artists, meets monthly at the Salle 
Moderne in the Hotel Statler. 


Choruses Show Progress 


Choral 
tinues apace. 


work in outside clubs con- 
George Sawyer Dunham 





HARRIOT 
EUDORA 


TEACHER of SINGING 


541 Boylston Street, Copley Square, 


BARROWS 


Boston, Mass. 








besides conducting the Keene, ‘N. H., 
Festival, the Choral Art Club; Brock- 
ton, and the Massachusetts Federation 
of Women’s Clubs Choral Society, has 
added to his list the Women’s Repub- 
lican Club Chorus and the Dr. George 
L. Dwyer Choral Ensemble. Mr. Dun- 
ham is head of the Lasell Seminary 
Music Department, Auburndale, Mass., 
and has a full season of choral ac- 
tivities. 

William Ellis Weston, conductor of 
the MacDowell Club Chorus and Or- 
chestra, featured Boston composers in 
the club’s first concert, on Jan. 20 in 
Jordan Hall. The program included 
“Recessional” by Arthur Foote; “Silent 
Swaying” by George W. Chadwick; 
Two Fairy Sketches by Mabel Daniels 
and “The Heavenly Noel” by Margaret 
Ruthven Lang. Mr. Weston is also 
coach of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Glee Club, whose con- 
certs are a feature of Greater Boston’s 
music season. 


New England Conservatory Events 


The most important happening at 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic during the past year was the ap- 
pointment of Frederick S. Converse as 
dean of the faculty, vice Wallace Good- 
rich, who was promoted to the office 
of director, succeeding the late George 
W. Chadwick. Eight new trustees were 
elected to the board of trustees on 
Dec. 3. They are as follows: Philip R. 
Allen, Carl P. Dennett, Donald McKay 
Frost, John Hays Hammond, Jr., Fred- 
erick G. Hall, Pierpont L. Stackpole, 
Edward A. Taft and Philip W. Wrenn. 

The collegiate department of tke Con- 
servatory shows an increased enroll- 
ment over previous years. Two new 
courses have been added to the depart- 
ment. These will be inaugurated in 
the second semester. Warren Storey 
Smith will offer a course in musical 
journalism. Such a course has not been 
offered in musical criticism at the Con- 
servatory since the death of Louis C. 
Elson. Mr. Furness will preside over 
the course in “Bibliography and Meth- 
ods of Research.” 


Boston University College of Music 


The Boston University College of 
Music, Dr. John P. Marshall, dean, has 
outgrown its old quarters on Exeter 
Street and since the first of the year 
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William Ellis Weston, Leader of the MacDowell 
Club Chorus and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Glee Club 


is occupying its new headquarters at 
178 Newbury Street. 

Since 1928, Boston University’s col- 
lege of music has grown rapidly from 
a student membership of 168 to its 
present quota of more than 300. The 
faculty has doubled, the original group 
of 15 now being increased to 29. En- 
trance requirements have been steadily 
strengthened until with the opening of 
the present year, these requirements 
equal the highest standards in the 
country. A corresponding raising of 
scholarship quality within the college 
is evident, the present freshman class 
having established new records in this 
line. 

Dean John Patten Marshall said that 
the new headquarters will provide space 
for the increased facilities needed, es- 
pecially in the department of Applied 
Music. These will include organ and 
piano practice rooms, additional teach 
ing studies, a large library-study, and 
attractive social rooms for men and 
women. The college of music, he said, 
will continue as heretofore to use the 
auditorium at 29 Exeter Street and 
Jacob ‘Sleeper Hall, 688 Boylston Street 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Boston Activitiés 
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for concerts, plays and large assem- 
blies. 

Sixteen degrees and 54 certificates 
have been awarded by the Boston Uni- 
versity college of music since 1928. 
Over 200 Boston University trained 
supervisors are teaching now in nearly 
every state in the union and in foreign 
countries. 

The National Associated Studios of 
Music, Inc., added Ottakar Sevick, in- 
ternationally known violin pedagogue, 
to its faculty this year. As a conse- 
quence, classes in the study of the vio- 
lin have increased in this institution. 
Prof. Sevick teaches a class in New 
York several days a week. Ary Dulfer 
is his assistant. 


Longy School Programs 


The Longy School of Music, estab- 
lished in this city sixteen years ago, is 
functioning now at 44 Church Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Minna. Franziska 
Holl is director. There is an enlarged en- 
rollment. Recent additions to the faculty 
include: Howard Abell, choral training 
class; Clair Leonard, teacher of har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition, 
and Mary K. Barrett, a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College. 

Mr. Leonard studied piano at the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
and at the Harvard Music School under 
Spalding, Heillman and Hill and was 
graduated cum laude in 1923. He re- 
ceived the John Knowles Paine scholar- 
ship and traveled abroad for two years, 
studying counterpoint at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique in Paris and com- 
position with Nadia Boulanger. 

A feature of the school’s curriculum 
are the Tuesday evening concerts, open 
to the public, in which pupils and mem- 
bers of the faculty participate. 

Emanuel Ondricek has moved his lo- 
cal studies of violin art to 250 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, where increased floor 
space makes it possible to serve with 
greater facility his increasing clientele 
of students. After an absence of four 
years, Ruth Posselt, his master pupil, 
will be heard in concert here on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 27, at Jordan Hall. 
Society leaders, headed by Mrs. Alvan 
T. Fuller, are sponsoring the concert. 
Miss Posselt has appeared as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
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George Sawyer Dunham, Conductor of the 
Keene and Brockton Festivals and of Noted 
Choral Organizations in Boston 


chestra, under Toscanini; the Denver 
Civic Symphony Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music, 
with its efficient faculty, has continued 
its activities during the two years’ ab- 
sence of Agide Jacchia, its founder. 
Mr. Jacchia is convalescing from a long 
illness and is expected to return and 
resume duties here in the early spring. 





Boston University College of Music 
Purchases Horace Mann School 


Boston, Jan. 20.—The Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music has grown to 
such extent that President Daniel L. 
March on Dec. 16 announced that ne- 
gotiations were practically completed 
for the purchase of the Horace Mann 
School on Newbury Street. The ac- 
quisition will comfortably care for the 
large enrollment of students now quar- 
tered in the building at 29 Exeter 
Street. 

Dr. John P. Marshall is dean of the 
College of Music. W. J.P. 


Banks M. Davison Retires from Boston 
Publishing Firm 

Boston, Jan. 20.—Banks M. Davison, 
for over fifty years identified with the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Co. as 
manager of publications, retired from 
that firm on Jan. 1. Mr. Davison in- 
tends to manage artists in the local 
field. W. J. P. 
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Boston Symphony Gives Stravinsky 
Concerto and Revives d’Indy Work 





OSTON, Jan. 20.—The Boston Sym- 

phony, under Serge Koussevitzky, 
on New Year’s Day, gave the Ameri- 
can premiere of the much-discussed 
new work of Igor Stravinsky, the Vio- 
lin Concerto in D, with Samuel Dush- 
kin as soloist. As the work has sub- 
sequently been presented in New York 
and elsewhere under other auspices, 
brief comment on the performance will 
suffice. Mr. Koussevitzky kept the or- 
chestral part down to a level almost 
accompanimental. The thematic ma- 
terial is admittedly serviceable rather 
than distinguished. Save for a few cu- 
rious details the workmanship is mas- 
terful. One notes particularly the at- 
mosphere created in the first move- 
ment and the crackling brilliance of 
the final Capriccio. Mr. Dushkin ex- 
hibited pure tone and easy technical 
mastery of the considerable technical 
difficulties. 


An exceedingly graphic and brilliant 
performance of the “Petrouchka” Suite 
at the same concert brought an entirely 
different view of Stravinsky. 

At this concert d’Indy’s Second Sym- 
phony, in B Flat, was also heard. This 
nobly - scaled work, with its long- 
breathed developments, its glowing 
colors and sonorous climaxes—all of 
which are more thought of today than 
the cerebral logic for which it was wel- 
comed when new—received an impres- 
sive and revealing performance at the 
hands of Mr. Koussevitzky and his 
men. 


Memorial for Judge Cabot 


The Boston Symphony, and with it 
all Boston, mourns the death of the 
president of its board of trustees, Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot. On Tuesday, Jan. 
12, the orchestra gave a special memo- 
rial concert in his honor. The program 
consisted of several numbers out of the 
recently performed Requiem of Mozart, 
with the Bach Cantata Club as chorus, 
and of a work which Judge Cabot had 
especially loved, the “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony of Tchaikovsky. 

By an unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances Arthur Fiedler conducted 
the Tuesday concert of the orchestra 
on Jan. 5. Mr. Koussevitzky was in- 
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disposed, Mr. Burgin, assistant con- 
ductor, also incapacitated. The pro- 
gram consisted of Bach’s Suite No. 2, 
in B Minor, with Georges Laurent as 
flute soloist; of Mozart’s Symphony in 
C Major (K. No. 338), and Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Mr. Fiedler’s con- 
ducting was well received by the pub- 
lic and commended in the press. It was 
straightforward, often eloquent and 
powerful. 


People’s Symphony Plays Wagner 


The concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony, on Jan. 10, was devoted to the 
works of Wagner. It included the pre- 
lude to the third act of “Lohengrin”; 
Elsa’s “Dream,” with Frances Foskette 
as soloist, the prelude to the first act 
of the same opera; the overture to 
“Rienzi,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” 
from “Gétterdimmerung,” and, with 
Walter Kidder as _ soloist, ‘“Wotan’s 
Farewell” and the “Magic Fire Music” 
from “Walkiire.” The orchestra, under 
Thompson Stone, was especially effec- 
tive in the more vigorous portions of 
the music. And the soloists both gave 
great pleasure to the audience through 
intelligent performance of their al- 
lotted parts. 

The Apollo Club, also under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Stone on Jan. 12, 
gave its second concert of the sea- 
son. Bernard Zighera, harpist of the 
Boston Symphony, was the soloist. His 
distinguished and graceful playing won 
much hearty applause. The singing of 
the male chorus was marked by smooth 
fluency. 


Notables Give Recitals 


Lawrence Tibbett was heard on Jan. 
3. His program ranged widely, from 
Brahms and Loewe to Lord Berners, 
Moussorgsky and Negro songs. Sym- 
phony Hall was filled to overflowing. 
The number of encores demanded 
seemed legion. Sigrid Onegin sang at 
the Hotel Statler on Jan. 6 in the 
Morning Musicale series. The pro- 
gram of lieder, folk-songs and operatic 
numbers included excerpts from Verdi’s. 
opera “Macbeth,” sung with magnifi- 

(Continued on page 186) 





Boston University College of Music 


JOHN P. MARSHALL, D. Mus., Dean 
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44 Church Street Telephone, Univ. 0956 Cambridge, Mass. 
SECOND TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY Ist, 1932 
NEW CLASSES 
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DO YOU WISH TO SING? 


MARY TRACY 


ART OF SINGING, says:— 


“Anyone possessing a Normal Speaking Voice should be able to sing.” 
Auditions free of charge. 
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Father Eugene O'Malley, Conductor of the 
Paulist Choristers of Chicago 


(Continued from page 84) 


concerts will include, as usual, young 
artists from Chicago studios who know 
the value of being well presented be- 
fore the critics and musical public. 
The moderate price of the Wednesday 
Evening Musicales has made it pos- 
sible for the younger artists to give 
recitals each year as a demonstration 
of their artistic progress. 

Jessie B. Hall reports good bookings 
for her three exclusive artists, Eva 
Gordon Horadesky, contralto; Edith 
Mansfield, soprano, and William Miller, 
tenor. Miss Hall, who is the founder 
of the original Young American Artists 
Series in America, has announced the 
sixteenth season of these events, to be- 
gin Thursday, March 3, continuing for 
ten weeks. Among the Kimball recitals 
in the early spring Miss Hall will pre- 
sent two choral organizations, the 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church 
Choir of Milwaukee, Graydon Clarke, 
director, and the Chicago Concert Com- 
pany, Frank Bennett, director, assisted 
by the Allerton Glee Club. 

Later recitals in Kimball Hall will 
be those of Eva Gordon Horadesky, 
contralto, and William Miller, tenor, 
deferred on account of crowded con- 
cert schedules. On March 15, Knox 
Hill, pianist, will make his debut under 
the Hall direction. 


Apollo Club Active 


The Apollo Club, veteran choral or- 
ganization, gave its annual “Messiah” 
on Christmas day and will present two 
more concerts under Edgar Nelson. The 
second concert of this, the sixtieth sea- 
son of the club, will be given on Feb. 
5, with a varied program. Opening 
with “When Israel Came Out of Egypt” 
by Wesley, the first half will close with 
Deems Taylor’s “Chambered Nautilus.” 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist, will be 
the assisting artist, with Edgar Nelson 
at the piano. The last half will be de- 
voted to the Rossini “Stabat Mater.” 
The soloists will be Marie Zendt, Mar- 
garet Gent, Watt Webber and Edward 
Davies. Lester Groom and Stanley 
Martin, pianists, and Robert Birch, or- 
ganist, will provide the accompaniment. 
The Lutheran Woman’s League of Chi- 
cago and vicinity is sponsoring this 
concert for the benefit of one of their 
charities. The spring concert, sched- 


uled for April 18, will be devoted to 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” The 





Henry E. Voegeli, Manager of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


club is larger this season than for some 
time, and under the new president, 
Richard L. Wesselius, new voices are 
being added constantly. 


Paulist Choristers Plan School 


The Paulist Choristers are enjoying 
an active season, under Father Eugene 
O’Malley. The Chicago concert of this 
organization will be held in Orchestra 
Hall on April 28. The program will 
consist largely of request numbers. A 
group of prominent Chicago composers, 
Felix Borowski, Dr. J. Lewis Browne, 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe and Louis Victor 
Saar, have written special sacred and 
secular numbers for the organization, 
and these compositions will be pre- 
sented during the season. In Febru- 
ary the Choristers will make a short 
tour of the larger cities of the Middle 
West. In April a short tour of the 
South is planned and in early summer 
another Western tour will take place. 
By July 1 the chorus will have sung 
thirty -eight concert engagements in 
addition to their regular church work. 
In the middle of July the seventy boys 
will leave for the Paulist Chorister 
Summer School at White Lake, Mich., 
where they will prepare their work for 
next season. The choir now numbers 
100 active members. 

Plans for the Paulist Chorister Choir 
School are well under way and it is 
hoped that Chicago will soon have its 
first endowed choir school for boys and 
student choirmasters. A tour of Europe 
is also planned for the Paulist Choris- 
ters, probably to take place in 1934. 


Many Choral Concerts Arranged 


The Swift and Company Male Chorus 
will give its annual concert at Orches- 
tra Hall on March 1, under D. A. Clip- 
pinger. The soloist will be Florence 
Austral. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club will 
give two concerts at Orchestra Hall un- 
der Calvin Lampert. Walter Mills, 
baritone, will be the guest artist on 
Feb. 2 and Nina Koshetz on the pro- 
gram of April 19. 

Other choral organizations which 
plan concerts for the latter half of the 
season include the Marshall Field & 
Co. Chorus, The International Har- 
vester Choral Society, the Chicago 
Singverein, the Chicago Bach Chorus, 
the Lutheran Teachers’ Chorus, the 
Welsh Male Voice Choir and the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Chorus. 





Edgar Nelson, Conductor of the Chicago Apollo 
Club and the Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society 


With the appointment this season of 
Carl Bricken to organize a department 
of music at the University of Chicago, 
the Midway institution promises much 
musical activity. Chief among Mr. 
Bricken’s new ventures was the organi- 
zation of a symphony orchestra com- 
posed of students and faculty members. 
At the end of two months’ rehearsals, 
an ambitious program was played in 
Mandel Hall under Mr. Bricken’s direc- 
tion before an audience of 1200. It is 
planned to give a concert at the end of 
each quarter. There is also a Uni- 
versity String Quartet, composed of 
students, which has given four con- 
certs this season. 

Among the musical courses offered 
by the University of Chicago have been 
a series of weekly lectures on the pro- 
grams of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. These will continue through 
the third quarter. The lectures have 
been given by Mack Evans, Carl 
Bricken, Leo Sowerby, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Glenn Dillard Gunn and Albert 
Goldberg. Next season it is planned 
to offer a full course in theory and 
composition. 

The University of Chicago Choir, led 
by Mack Evans, is an organization of 
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Toloff 


Noble Cain, Conductor of the Chicago A 
Capella Choir 


100 voices which sings during the 
school year at the Sunday morning ser- 
vices in the University Chapel and at 
four regular services during the week. 
The work of the choir is mostly a cap- 
pella. 


Symphony and Chamber Groups 


The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
has already given two concerts under 
the baton of Ebba Sundstrom, and will 
be heard again in the Goodman Theatre 
on Feb. 15, March 21 and April 18. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra 
has given its first concert of the sea- 
son and will be heard in several more 
Sunday night events at the Civic The- 
atre, led by P. Marinus Paulsen. 

The Business Men’s Symphony Or- 
chestra will give its annual spring con- 
cert under the leadership of Clarence 
Evans. 

The various chamber music organi- 
zations of the city have all been heard, 
and several will continue the latter half 
of the season, completing series already 
begun. The Alexander Sebald Quartet 
has met with unusual success in its 
first season and will be heard in month- 
ly concerts at Kimball Hall. The Chi- 
cago String Quartet has enjoyed the 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Progress Is Watchword of Musical Los Angeles 





Philharmonic Orchestra to 
Reestablish Children’s 
Series — Hollywood Bowl 
Will Present Major Series 
—Chamber Music and 
Choral Ensembles Sponsor 
Vital Events—Noted Art- 
ists Presented by Behymer 


Management—Opera As- 
sociation Planning Fall 
Season 


By Hat Davisson Crain 


OS ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Signs of a 
musical’ Renaissance are to be 
seen in this Elysium of the Southland. 
Though the season’s, program is per- 
haps less spectacular than those of 
other years, there are evidences that 
the cultural life is being steadily nur- 
tured and strengthened. There is no- 
ticeable a decided movement toward 
the making of music by the many in- 
stead of the few. 


If the appreciation of orchestral and 
chamber music be a criterion of a com- 
munity’s cultural taste, assuredly 
Southern California is facing a proper 
goal. The pioneer work of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, founded twelve 
years ago by William A. Clark, Jr., and 
conducted for the first seven years by 
the late Walter Henry Rothwell, is 
bearing abundant fruit. 


Philharmonic Is Cultural Asset 


This organization has been an in- 
calculably great factor in the artistic 
development of the Southwest. One 
has constantly to remind the visitor 
that less than half a century ago this 
metropolitan city was merely a sleepy 
village of a few thousand souls and that 
great cultural centres are not created 
overnight. The work of the orchestra 
has been paramount in bringing the 
great mass of population the oppor- 
tunity to hear the great things in 
music and in giving it a basis of musi- 
cal judgment. 

This season, progress is again the 
watchword of the orchestra. Not a 
little of the success of the organiza- 
tion is due to the ability and popu- 
larity of Dr. Artur Rodzinski, now in 
his third year as conductor. A man of 
sound musical judgment and wide ex- 
perience, Dr. Rodzinski combines a re- 
markable grasp of the classics with a 
sympathetic appreciation of the mod- 
erns, and serves them both to his 
patrons in a well-balanced ration. In 
this policy he is well aided by the man- 
ager, George Leslie Smith, and his as- 
sistants, who grant him free rein in 
dispensing the musical fare he chooses. 


Children’s Concerts Revived 


Fourteen pairs of fortnightly con- 
certs are planned annually, half of 
which have now been given. In addi- 
tion, there are thirteen Sunday after- 
noon programs, none of which are re- 
peated from the mid-week series; radio 
concerts every two weeks and this sea- 
son also a series of three popular-priced 
Saturday night concerts. The usual 
visits are made by the orchestra to 
other cities, including Santa Barbara, 
San Diego, Redlands, Pasadena and 








Artur Rodzinski, Conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 


Riverside. The remaining Los An- 
geles concerts will have Mischa Le- 
vitzki, Myra Hess, Dusolina Giannini, 
Paul Kochanski and John Charles 
Thomas as soloists. 


The orchestra will begin a new fea- 
ture, or rather reestablish it, as it was 
really begun some years ago under Mr. 
Rothwell. This is a pair of children’s 
concerts, planned and carried out prin- 
cipally at the instigation of Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel. These concerts will be given 
by the full orchestra under Dr. Rod- 
zinski. The audiences will be composed 
entirely of school children, the admis- 
sion fee being ten cents for each child. 
Since the cost of each concert will be in 
the neighborhood of $2,000, a list of 
patrons is being obtained by the 
woman’s committee of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, of which Mrs. Frankel 
is chairman. 


Hollywood Bowl Schedule 


The orchestral concerts in the Holly- 
wood Bowl each summer for the last 
decade have had untold influence on 
the cultural life of the Southland, since 
the freedom and informality of the out- 
door concert attracts an entirely new 
kind of listener. Last summer was a 
banner year for the Bowl forces, set 
in motion ten years ago by the idealism 
of Artie Mason Carter. The Bowl is 
the magnet for attracting hundreds to 
Southern Californians each summer. 


No announcements as to next sum- 
mer’s plans are as yet forthcoming 
from the management, except that the 
season will again commence on the first 
Tuesday after the Fourth of July. 
There is a possibility, however, that the 
season may be extended beyond the 
usual eight weeks of four concerts each. 
Glen M. Tindall, manager, has spent 
several weeks in Europe, interviewing 
prospective conductors and soloists, but 
whatever success he has had in book- 
ing talent remains a dark secret. It is 
known that the management has sought 
in the past to interest Weingartner in 
making a visit to the cinema capital. 
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William A. Clark, Founder and Patron of the 
Los Angeles Orchestra 


Perhaps Mr. Tindall’s persuasive 
powers may have resulted in his en- 
gagement for next summer. 


Other Ensembles Active 


Another group that is making or- 
chestra music a reality is the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra, rated as the old- 
est organization of its kind in America, 
and now in its second season under 
Arthur Alexander. This full-sized or- 
chestra is composed of amateur and 
professional musicians and is acquiring 
a professional aspect under Mr. Alex- 
ander’s leadership. Its second concert 
is planned for the early spring. 


Some of the suburbs have organized 
worthwhile symphonic projects. The 
Glendale Symphony Orchestra, now 
under the leadership of Adolph Tand- 
ler, is composed of some seventy mu- 
sicians, many of whom are advanced 
students and amateurs. It has been 
molded into a fine body of players. 


The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet 
is an example of the success such an 
organization may achieve when prop- 
erly sponsored. Founded three years 
ago by Mrs. Cecil Frankel as a tribute 
to the memory of her father, this en- 
semble has carved out a niche for it- 
self that is truly distinctive. The first 
of its three annual concerts in the Bilt- 
more was given with Rudolph Ganz as 
assisting artist. The remaining ones 
are scheduled for Jan. 22 and March 
18. In addition, the quartet appears 
frequently in nearby cities. Through 
the generosity of Mrs. Frankel, aided 
by the board of education, the quartet 
gives a series of twelve concerts in the 
various high schools. 


Other string ensembles are active. 
One that has attracted favorable at- 
tention this season is the Vertchamp 
String Quartet, organized by Albert 
Vertchamp, violinist. Alexander Zu- 
kovsky, violinist, former teacher of 
Cecilia Hansen, and now resident of 
Los Angeles, has organized a string 
quartet bearing his name and which is 
winning recognition for itself. The 


Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, General Chairman 
of the Hollywood Bowl Association 


Trio Classique, composed of Alfred 
Megerlin, violinist; Lajos Shuk, ’cel- 
list, and Lillian Steuber, pianist, is 
booked for several engagements, al- 
though its progress has been hampered 
by a serious injury sustained by Mr. 
Shuk several months ago. His place 
has been temporarily filled by Ilya 
Bronson. 


Behymer Series Outstanding 


Every town needs an impresario to 
act as a clearing house for visiting tal- 
ent. Perhaps no city in America has 
been more fortunate than Los Angeles 
in this respect. For forty years, im- 
presarios have come and gone, but L. 
E. Behymer remains the personifica- 
tion of the old-time manager who is 
friend to both artist and _ public. 
Slowly recovering from a recent ill- 
ness, Mr. Behymer is able to conduct 
some of his business from his bedside 
and will soon be at his desk in the 
Auditorium Building. Until his ill- 
ness, he had been giving a public series 
of weekly lectures in Barker Brothers’ 
Auditorium. These will be renewed as 
soon as his health will permit. 


The concerts scheduled for the com- 
ing weeks are as follows: Georges 
Enesco, Jan. 26; John McCormack, 
Jan. 29; Kathryn Meisle, Feb. 2; José 
Iturbi, Feb. 9; the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Male Chorus, Feb. 16; Sigrid One- 
gin, March 8; La Argentina, March 
1, 5 and 7; Walter Gieseking, March 
13; Kruetzberg and his dancers, March 
29, and Paul Robeson, April 5. 
Yehudi Menuhin will also be heard 
again, the exact date yet to be decided 
upon. 


Choral Groups’ Plans 


The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, led 
for nearly a decade by John Smallman, 
is giving its concerts this season in 
the Auditorium, instead of in the 
Shrine. Composed of some 200 singers, 
the organization gives two or three 
concerts a season, with Handel’s “Mes- 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Career of Gigli an Operatic Romance 
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(Continued from page 9) 


ropolitan, had been projected for the 
season of 1921-22. Gigli fell heir to the 
title role, and it has been one of his 
most conspicuous successes. “Martha,” 
which had been out of the repertoire 
for four years, was revived in 1922, 
with Gigli winning new laurels as 
Lionel. This was also one of his most 
popular parts in South America. 

Operas in which he has appeared at 
the Metropolitan include Verdi’s “Rigo- 
letto,” “Traviata” and “Falstaff” (he 
has also sung the tenor part in that 
composer’s Manzoni Requiem); Puc- 
cini’s “Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Ron- 
dine” (in which he had created the 
leading role at the world-premiere of 
the opera in Monte Carlo in 1917), 
“Butterfly” and “Manon Lescaut;” Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Tris;” Catalani’s “Loreley;” “Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucia” and “L’Elisir d’Amore;” 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” “Fedora” 
and “Cena delle Beffe;” Riccitelli’s 
“Compagnacci” (another work in which 
he had created the leading role); Thom- 
as’s “Mignon;” Flotow’s “Martha;” Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni;” Boito’s “Mefis- 
tofele;” Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys;” Massenet’s 
“Manon;” Gounod’s “Romeo and Ju- 
liet;” Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re;” Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana” and 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” 


Delights in Philately 


It would seem that, having accom- 
plished this mountain of work, Gigli 
would have no leisure time for any- 
thing else. Like all artists, however, he 
has several hobbies to take his mind 
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off the artificial world of the theatre 
and keep it on a plane of actualities. 

Gigli’s principal hobby is his stamp 
collection. As everyone knows who has 
at one time or another had one of these 
treasures, it is an endless hobby, one 
that can never be completed. William 
II had a collection that was one of the 
finest ever assembled, and King George 
V is the possessor of a notable one. 
It is said that the collection of Mr. 
Gigli compares very favorably with 
these. Already it is valued at more 
than $50,000 and contains many rare 
examples. 

Gigli is familiar with water-marks, 
“surchargings” and the other devices 
by which the value of many stamps is 
reckoned, and he spends many hours 
arranging his collection in special en- 
velopes which he makes himself. 


An Excellent Shot 


The tenor is also an excellent shot, 
and, when his professional duties per- 
mit, enjoys a hunting trip as much as 
anyone else. He is particularly fond 
of walking and spending a whole day on 
his feet with dog and gun is a delight- 
ful relaxation for him. 


On one occasion his excellent marks- 
manship drew one of his most unex- 
pected audiences, none of whom had 
any idea that the object of their inter- 
est was the famous tenor. He had 
taken his two children, Rina and Enzo, 
to Coney Island. A shooting gallery 
on the main street was something not 
to be passed by. Clay ducks paraded in 
an endless succession at the end of the 
gallery. Gigli picked up a rifle, aimed, 
fired, and a duck fell “dead.” Another 
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CONDUCTOR 


Head of Opera Department, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 





Formerly Assistant Conduc- 
tor of the Dresden Opera. 


@ Mr. Balaban has con- 
ducted the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Dresden Phil- 
harmonic and the Leipzig 
Symphony Orchestras. 


What the New York Critics 
Say: 

—by much the best conduc- 
tor of the American Opera 
a ef batonistic flock. 

H. F. P. in New York Tele- 
gram 


The star of the evening, 
when all is said, was Con- 
ductor Balaban, who directed 
the orchestra with much 
skill. New York Sun 


Its lyrical score received a 
masterly reading by Emanuel 
Balaban as conductor. 

New York Evening Post 


_ There was a different conductor last night in Emanuel Balaban, who 
displayed a decisive beat, a fine sense of rhythm, and a feeling for the 


grace that is Mozart’s. 


Pitts Sanborn in New York Telegram 


Emanuel Balaban infused the reading of the score with a rhythmic 


vitality and verve. 


Noel Straus in New York Evening World 
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shot and another duck. Not once did 
he fail, and soon the place was filled 
with an admiring crowd. When all the 
ducks had been disposed of, the tenor 
and the children slipped away in a mur- 
mur of applause from the bystanders, 
who never knew that the fine marks- 
man was also one of the world’s most 
famous singers. 

One of the operas in which Gigli 
will sing this season will be the re- 
vival of Bellini’s “Sonnambula,” which 
has not been given at the Metropolitan 
for over two decades. 


SALZBURG ACADEMY 
PLANS FOURTH SESSION 








Operatic and Orchestral Events Among 
Student Activities Announced for 
Coming Summer 


The Salzburg Orchestral Academy 
will hold its fourth session, July 3 to 
Sept. 3. The Council of the Academy 
includes Clemens Krauss, Bernhard 
Paumgartner and Bruno Walter. Cor- 
responding members are David Mannes 
of New York and Sir Henry Wood of 
London. Julian Freedman is the ex- 
ecutive director. The Academy affords 
aspiring musicians opportunity for in- 
tensive study and practical training in 
all branches of music and the music 
theatre under guidance of authorities. 
A professional orchestra, the Salzburg 
Symphony (Mozarteum), is the nucleus 
around which the curriculum is built. 
Under the various members of the 
faculty of conducting it is at the dis- 
posal of the conducting, opera and 
instrumental soloist classes. It is the 
aim of the institution to grant every 
student a public appearance. In audi- 
tions held at the commencement of each 
session students who meet the require- 
ments are prepared for the various 
productions sponsored by the Academy 
during July and August. Through the 
courtesy of the Festival Committee and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Society, stu- 
dents are furthermore admitted to 
designated rehearsals of the Festival 
program. 

For the conducting and opera classes 
the program planned for this year in- 
cludes “La Finta Giardiniera” by 
Mozart, in the Mirabell Open Air Thea- 
tre; “Dido and Aeneas,” by Purcell, in 
the Rock Theatre at Hellbrunn; a bill 
of opera fragments in the Mozarteum, 
and an opera bill in the Stadttheater 
made up of “Versiegelt” by Leo Blech, 
and “X-mal Rembrandt” by Eugen 
Zador. Other productions planned 
are: a closing symphony concert, a 
faculty concert and solo and chamber- 
music concerts. 





Joseph Szigeti, when he appears as 
soloist with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Clemens Krauss next 
spring, will introduce a Liszt Rhapsody 
for violin, written in 1868, which has 
recently been discovered. The work 
has been orchestrated by Jené Hubay 
and dedicated to Mr. Szigeti. 


METROPOLITAN WILL 
GIVE WAGNER CYCLE 


Matinee Series Includes 
“Ring,” “Tristan” and 
“Tannhduser” 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
will give its annual Wagner matinee 
cycle, presenting “The Ring” without 
cuts, “Tristan” and “Tannhauser,” on 
six alternate Thursday and Friday 
afternoons of succeeding weeks between 
Feb. 12 and March 17. The cycle will 
be conducted in its entirety by Artur 
Bodanzky. Two Metropolitan newcom- 
ers, Géta Ljungberg and Doris Doe, 
will appear in the series. 

The schedule of operas and the casts 
announced are as follows: 


Friday, Feb. 12, ‘“‘Tannhiduser’: Landgraf, 
Michael Bohnen; Tannhduser, Lauritz Melchior; 
Wolfram, Friedrich Schorr; Walther, Hans 
Clemens; Biterolf, Arnold Gabor; Heinrich, 
Giordano Paltrinieri; Reinmar,, James Wolfe; 
Elisabeth, Maria Jeritza; Venus, Gertrude Kap- 
pel, and a Young Shepherd, Editha Fleischer. 


Thursday, Feb. 18, “Tristan und Isolde’: 
Tristan, Mr. Melchior; King Marke, Siegfried 
Tappolet; Isolde, Gertrude Kappel; Kurvenal, 
Clarence Whitehill; Melot, Mr. Gabor; Bran- 
gine, Doris Doe; the Steersman, Mr. Wolfe, 
and a Shepherd and a Sailor’s Voice, Mr. Clemens. 


Friday, Feb. 26, “‘Rheingold”: Wotan, Mr. 
Bohnen; Donner, Alfredo Gandolfi; Froh, Mr. 
Clemens; Loge, Rudolf Laubenthal; Alberich, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf; Mime, Marek Windheim; 
Fasolt, Mr. Tappolet; Fafner, Mr. Wolfe; 
Fricka, Mme. Kappel; Freia, Géta Ljungberg; 
Erda, Ernestine chumann-Heink; Woglinde, 
Miss Fleischer; Wellgunde, Phradie Wells, and 
Flosshilde, Marie von Essen. 


Thursday, March 3, ‘“‘Walkiire’’: Siegmund, 
Mr. lLaubenthal; MHunding, Mr. Tappolet; 
Wotan, Mr. Schorr; Sieglinde, Miss Ljungberg; 
Briinnhilde, Mme. Kappel; Fricka, Miss Doe; 
Helmwige, Dorothee Manski; Gerhilde, Miss 
Wells; Ortlinde, Pearl Besuner; Rossweisse, Ina 
Bourskaya; Grimgerde, Miss von Essen; Wal- 
traute, Henriette Wakefield; Siegrune, Grace Di- 
vine, and Schwertleite, Dorothea Flexer. 


Friday, March 11, ‘Siegfried’: Siegfried, Mr. 
Melchior; Mime, Mr. Clemens; the Wanderer, 
Mr. Bohnen; Alberich, Mr. Schiitzendorf; Fafner, 
Mr. Tappolet; Erda, Miss Doe; Briinnhilde, 
Miss Ljungberg, and Voice of the Forest Bird, 
Miss Fleischer. 


Thursday, March 17, “Gétterdimmerung”’; 
Siegfried, Mr. Melchior; Gunther, Mr. Whitehill; 
Hagen, Mr. Bohnen; Alberich, Mr. Schiitzen- 
dorf; Briinnhilde, Mme. Kappel; Gutrune, Miss 
Ljungberg; Waltraute, Miss Doe: Woglinde, 
Miss Fleischer; Wellgunde, Miss Wells; Floss- 
hilde, Miss von Essen; Norns, Faina Petrova, 
Miss Wells and Miss Manski, and Two Men, Max 
Altglass and Mr. Gabor. 





Berlin Philharmonic to Give London 
Festival 


LONDON, Jan. 1—The Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, under Wilhelm Furtwiangler, 
will give a music festival this year in 
London. The three evening events will 
include a Schubert, a Brahms and a 
Beethoven concert. Other cities in 
Great Britain to be visited by this or- 
chestra include Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 





The Niebelungen Ring by Wagner 
will be the subject of a series of six 
weekly lecture-recitals by Adele T. 
Katz to be given at the New School 
for Social Research, on Tuesday morn- 
ings at 11 o’clock, from Feb. 9 to 
March 16. Kurz Weil will give piano 
illustrations. 








Alfred BOYCE 


Teacher of Singing 





128 West 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for January 25, 1932 


_NEwW ENTERPRISES ENLIVEN SAN FRANCISCO'S MUSICAL YEAR 








Chamber Opera, Opera 
Comique and Choral Art 
Society Are Among New 
Organizations — Sym- 
phony Continues Season 
Under Basil Cameron, 
Guest Conductor—Opera 


Companies to Give Spring 


Performances — N ew 
Opera House Approaches 
Completion — Chamber 


Ensembles Plan Concerts 
—Clubs Present Many Lo- 
cal Artists 

By Marjory M. FisHEeR 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.— With 

three new enterprises about to be 
launched and a new and important 
name added to the list of local man- 
agers, San Francisco greets 1932 with 
a buoyant optimism that has as com- 
ponent parts both confidence and faith. 
The new projects are a Chamber Opera, 
a Civic Opera Comique, and a Choral 
Art Society that has for its object the 
presentation of opera in English and 





Selby Oppenheimer, Pacific Coast Impresario 


the singing of modern choral works by 
English and American composers. 

The Chamber Opera Singers is a 
cooperative group organized and di- 
rected by Dr. Ian Alexander, who has 
led similar groups in England and in 
New York. He aims at a practical 
school of the theatre inasmuch as the 
participants (who already know how to 
sing) will be taught acting, stage rou- 
tine, and the art of make-up. The stage 
craft and costumes are also executed 
by co-workers under Doctor Alexan- 
der’s direction. 

The exquisite little theatre in the 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor will be the scene of the Chamber 
Opera productions. Three operas by 
Purcell are scheduled as follows: “Dido 
and Aeneas” on Jan. 28 and 30; “King 
Arthur” on March 14 and 19; and the 
“Faerie Queene” on April 30 and May 
2. (In each case the second perform- 
ance is a matinee.) Alice Metcalf is 
manager for the Chamber Opera Sing- 
ers. 

Civic Opera Comique to Open 


The Civic Opera Comique is the re- 
organized San Francisco Light Opera 








Moulin 
Issay Dobrowen, Conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra 





Alice Seckels, Concert Manager in 
San Francisco 


Company which the late Frank Healy 
brought into being. The company will 
open in “Robin Hood” at the Geary 
Theatre in the very near future with 
Audrey Farncroft as the prima donna. 
Arthur Cunningham, Roland Woodruff, 
Arthur Johnson and Fred Scott (if he 
finishes Hollywood contracts in time) 
will head the masculine contingent. 
The same group enjoyed profitable runs 
in “Maytime” and “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier” and it is anticipated that it will 
eventually have a theatre of its own. 
Marcus Samuels heads the new project 
as legal adviser, and the business man- 
gagement will no doubt continue in the 
hands of George Lamphear. It will 
continue to operate as a non-profit cor- 
poration, surplus funds being utilized 
in the furtherance of the project. 

Frederick Schiller, long known as 
choral and musical director for various 
organizations, has just completed the 
organization of his Choral Art Society, 
and announces an April premiere of 
“Boccaccio” in English. At least one of 
the leading roles will be open to local 
singers on a competitive basis, with a 
competent board of judges to pass upon 
their merit. “Boccaccio” will have a 
week’s run. “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” will follow. Mr. Schiller 
aims to make his organization an acad- 
emy of ensemble singing. English will 
be the language used in all cases. 
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Basil Cameron, Guest Conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony 


Symphony Heard in Four Series 


The San Francisco Symphony passed 
under the baton of Basil Cameron on 
New Year’s Day. The English con- 
ductor, who made a very fine impres- 
sion during his guest term last sea- 
son, officiates in the same capacity for 
the remainder of the current season. 
Issay Dobrowen, who holds a contract 
for the next three years, conducted 
from October through December and 





Robert |. Bently, President of the San Francisco 
Opera Association 


returns in the fall to devote his entire 
energy to our orchestra. 

The symphony concerts consist of 
four separate series: the fortnightly 
Friday-Sunday symphony programs, 
the alternating Friday night “pops,” 
the Municipal Symphony Concerts, and 
the Young People’s Symphony Con- 
certs. Except for the municipal series, 
which takes place in the Exposition 
Auditorium before an audience of about 
8000 and which is sponsored by the 
Mayor and the Board of Supervisors, 
the concerts are given in the Tivoli 
Theatre. 


Young People’s Concerts Given 


The Young People’s Symphony se- 
ries consists of six concerts under the 
management of Alice Metcalf. Start- 
ing Jan. 15 and taking place on alter- 
nate Friday afternoons, the entire se- 
ries will be conducted by Basil Cam- 
eron, who will also make explanatory 
comment concerning the compositions 
played and the instruments featured. 
Talented children will appear as solo- 
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ists with the orchestra on this series, 
the first announced being Miriam So- 
loveff, an eleven-year-old violin pupil of 
Kathleen Parlow and Carol Weston. 
She appears Jan. 29. 

The San Francisco Symphony is also 
heard in fortnightly radio broadcasts 
and at the University of California in 
Berkeley. A. W. Widenham continues 
as secretary-manager of the Musical 
Association, with J. B. Levison as pres- 
ident. 

The following soloists will appear on 
the programs of the orchestra during 
the remainder of the season: Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor, on Feb. 2; Madaleine Mon- 
nier, ’cellist, on Feb. 5 and 7; Samuel 





Gaetano Merola, Director of the San Francisco 
Opera Association 


Dushkin, violinist, on Feb. 19 and 21; 
Katherine Heyman, pianist, on March 
4 and 6; Renee Chemet, violinist, on 
March 16; and Paul Kochanski, violin- 
ist, on March 18 and 20. 

The Municipal Chorus emerges from 
the rehearsal hall about twice each 
year to appear with the Symphony un- 
der municipal sponsorship. The chorus 
is conducted by Hans Leschke, and this 
year its major appearance was in 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” on Jan. 
21. 

The future of the Summer Symphony 
season with guest conductors is in 
doubt as a large deficit has accumu- 
lated in the past two years. 


Opera Companies Plan Seasons 

Repeated rumors to the effect that 
the San Francisco Opera Association 
would not give opera in 1932 have been 
officially denied by Manager Wilfred 
Davis, who asserts that Gaetano Me- 
rola is now in the East making plans 
for the annual season which we hold 
cooperatively with the Los Angeles 
Opera Association. 

A year ago Mr. Merola assured a 
group audience that 1932 would bring 
Lily Pons. Less official but what 
would seem to be authentic informa- 
tion indicates that Lauri-Volpi and 
Rosa Ponselle will also be guest stars. 
And a current rumor which is not 
without credence is to the effect that 
Mary Garden will participate. 

The new War Memorial Opera 
House is supposed to be completed in 
time for the 1932 opera season. In 
which case it will be a gala season in- 
deed. 

The Pacific Opera Company, con- 
ducted by Arturo Casiglia, has definite 
plans for an April season in the Tivoli 
Theatre. The schedule calls for the 

(Continued on page 130) 
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(Continued from page 109) 


the first three numbers were excellently 

layed, and the young audience sang 
ustily the familiar Negro song. Mr. 
Schelling made his customarily clever 
explanations, which clarified the pro- 
gram for his juvenile listeners. 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Classics 


Wew York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guest conductor. 
Metropolitan Opera House, Jan. 10, 


afternoon. The program: 
Overture to “Rosamunde” ........ Schubert 
Serr rece Beethoven 
a er ae Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s choice for his 
second program of the week was ideal. 
He was entirely in sympathy with the 
three composers selected and he gave 
of his best in each, the orchestra re- 
sponding happily throughout the after- 
noon. 

There was long-continuing applause 
a the most popular of classic sym- 

honies and again at the end of the 

ussian suite. In the latter Mr. Pias- 
tro played the narrative violin solo 
superbly. ?. 


Juilliard Graduate Orchestra 
Juilliard Graduate School String 
Orchestra, Albert Stoessel, conductor. 


Concert Hall of the Juilliard School, 
Jan, 15, evening. The program: 


eg a ee ee Telemann 
Two, Four-Part Fantasias.............. Purcell 
Symphony in B Flat Major...... William Boyce 
Concerto in D Major for piano, violin, 

flute, and strings ............. J. 8. Bach 


Helen Fogel, Solo Piano; Mary Becker, 
Solo Violin, Frances Blaisdell, Solo Flute 
Study in Sonority for Ten Violins........ 
ES Fe ER EE ae Wallingford Riegger 
Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra.... 
SRD eRe ben eehaemees nach Gatenhe Ernest Bloch 
Piano Obbligato, Jerome Rappaport 


The orchestra played throughout with 
a striking richness of tone, and the 
work of the solo instruments was par- 
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ticularly fine. Mr. Stoessel conducted 
with his customary competence. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the 
orchestra does not contain a larger 
number of double-basses, as the bal- 
ance of tone was frequently impaired 
by the inadequacy of this section. It 
can be said that, from the point of 
view of instrumental virtuosity, the 
work of these young players is remark- 
able. They responded quickly to Mr. 
Stoessel’s baton and showed themselves 
well on the way to become proficient 
orchestral players. Ss. 





Metropolitan Opera 





(Continued from page 90) 
vincing and charming and sang with 
conviction what he had to sing. Mr. 
Tibbett’s brief scenes were delivered 
with art, and his singing of the Musset 
ballad in the first act was very fine. 
Miss Bori was particularly effective in 
the dream scenes, and looked very love- 
ly throughout the work. Miss Swart- 
hout sang her new role well. 

The remainder of the large cast in- 
cluded Mmes. Bourskaya, Wells, Divine, 
Falco, Egener, Biondo and Lerch, and 
Messrs. Rothier, Bada, D’Angelo, Pal- 
trinieri, Picco, Windheim, Gandolfi, 
Cehanovsky and Gandolfi. Mr. Serafin 
conducted. N. 


Géta Ljungberg’s Debut 


The season’s second “Walkiire” on Jan. 
20 was notable for the American debut 
of Géta Ljungberg, soprano, in the role 
of Sieglinde. One may dismiss the re- 
mainder of the cast by naming them 
and saying that they were all satisfac- 
tory in the roles in which they have 
been heard before. They included Mme. 
Kappel as Briinnhilde, Mme. Branzell 
as Fricka, and, as the Valkyries Mmes. 
Manski, Wells, Besuner, Bourskaya, 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL EDITION, 
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(All volumes issued at Popular Prices) 


the most MODERN 





NEW EDITION of 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 


with copious explanatory notes, re-fingerd and corrected 
by 
ALFREDO CASELLA 
in two volumes paper boards and linen backed; price $3.00 each 








G. RICORDI & CO., INC. 
New York 


- 12 West 45th Street 











von Essen, Wakefield,’ Divine and 
Flexer. Mr. Lorenz sang Siegmund; 
Mr. Tappolet, Hunding; and Mr. 
Schorr, Wotan. 

Mme. Ljungberg has three desirable 
qualities which have been absent from 
the Metropolitan for some time: she 
knows how to walk across the stage, 
she knows the decorative value of the 
lines of the human body and she real- 
izes that synchronization of gesture 
with the music is to the advantage of 
both. The voice is one of size and of a 
quality appealing to the intelligence 
through its expressiveness rather than 
to the senses. 

Vocally, her debut was scarcely a 
test, and while there was no sign of 
nervousness there was, often, a fluttery 
quality which, though its vibrations 
were never ample enough to be con- 
sidered a tremolo, was a bit disturbing. 
One hopes that it is not a permanent 
defect of this otherwise charming 
singer. 

Histrionically, Mme. Ljungberg would 
seem to be highly talented. She knows 
how to listen to what is ing on on 
the stage. Even the lengthy scene at 
the table in Act I, was given vitality 
by her intense interest in Siegmund’s 
narration and there were other bits of 
acting that show careful schooling 
backed by solid intelligence. 

With the audience her success was 
unqualified and the applause was not 
only prolonged but was from the house 
and not from a claque. It looks as 
ago the Metropolitan had acquired 
a valuable artist if one may judge 
from one performance. There is no 
doubt that Mme. Ljungberg is a de- 
lightful one. H. 





Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 107) 


room of the Hotel Plaza on the evening 
of Jan. 19. 

The singers were assisted by the 
Pleiades Ensemble, Gurnea Wiles and 
Della Sue Hicks, sopranos; Pauline 
Bugg, contralto; Harold Haugh and 
Ernest Ehler, tenors; George Lambert, 
baritone, and David Croswell, bass. 

The tone of the singers was particu- 
larly good and the numbers tastefully 
shaded. Mr. Gilbert also succeeded in 
the rarer task of having his chorus sing 
with meaning and good interpretation. 

Incidental solos were sung by Ruth 
Boals Eberhardt, Grace Hornby, Mrs. 
Melanie Miller Doolittle. There was 
also a quartet sung by Mrs. John Penis- 
ton Yates, Miss Bugg, Miss Hicks and 
Miss Hornby. Elizabeth Rustigan sang 
Bemberg’s “Death of Joan of Arc.” 

» 


Kochanski in Single Recital 


At his only New York recital of the 
season, Paul Kochanski gave an 
unusual program in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 19. Four of the 
numbers being transcriptions by him- 
self of works in other forms. 

Beginning with the A Minor Con- 
certo of Bach, Mr. Kochanski estab- 
lished a fine classical mood. This num- 
ber was followed by Karol Szyman- 
owski’s Concerto, Op. 35, which Mr. 
Kochanski had presented with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra some years 
since. It is agreeable if not epoch- 


making music and less effective with 
piano than with orchestra. 

Ravel’s Habanera in the artist’s 
transcription was a delightful bit and 
an Allegretto by Boccherini also had 
much of interest. In his own arsonee. 
ment of Paganini’s “Campane 
Etude, Mr. Kochanski displayed his 
facile technique but the piece can hard- 
ly be regarded as more than display. 

There were numerous encores in re- 
sponse to an imperative demand by the 
audience. Pierre Luboshutz played ex- 
tremely fine accompaniments. Ss. 


George Reimherr in Second Recital 


George Reimherr, tenor, made his 
second recital appearance of the pres- 
ent season in the Engineering Audi- 
torium on the evening of Jan. 20. 

Mr. Reimherr’s program was entirely 
in English and rman. “Elizabeth” 
by Richard Wilens had its first hearing 
and proved interesting. Gena Brans- 
combe’s “I Bring You Heartsease” was 
also much applauded. 

There were songs by Franz, Brahms, 
Liszt and Schubert for the pleasure of 
lovers of the classics. Mr. Reimherr’s 
audience was cordial and encores were 
demanded. Evelyn Smith-Austin played 
the accompaniments. J. 


Musical Art Quartet 


The second concert of the season by 
the Musical Art Quartet was given in 
o Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 

The program included a Quartet in 
G Major by Haydn, one of Beethoven 
in F Minor and, for more modern pabu- 
lum, that by Borodin in D Major, No. 2. 

The unity of the ensemble was pro- 
ductive of fine tone and excellent in- 
terpretation. The Beethoven was given 
an especially fine reading, which 
brought forth all its dignity and im- 
pressiveness, and the Haydn had the 


(Continued on page 189) 
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Series by Local Philhar- 
monic Conducted by Noted 
Guests—Civic Orchestra 
and Numerous Choral 
Bodies Active — Eastman 
School Organizations Plan 
Major Events—Visits of 
Prominent Artists to Be 
Feature 

By Mary Ertz WIiLi 


OCHESTER, Jan. 20.—The musical 

season is taking its normal course 
here, with all the organizations func- 
tioning as usual and with considerable 
activity planned for the spring months. 
The Eastman Theatre concert series— 
there are two each season—are being 
well attended. Those concerts still to 
come are: John Charles Thomas, Jan. 
29; Giovanni Martinelli, Feb. 19; Ig- 
nace Paderewski, Feb. 5, and Rosa Pon- 
selle, Feb. 26. 

The Kilbourn Hall concerts series 
will present during this second half of 
the season the Kedroff Quartet, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer and Henry Deering in 
a two-piano recital, John Goss and the 
London Singers, and a trio recital with 
Lucille Johnson-Harrison, harpist, Leo- 
nardo DeLorenzo, flutist, and Paul 
Kefer, ’cellist. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, in its 
nine matinee concerts under guest con- 
ductors, has four more programs 
scheduled: on Jan. 29 and Feb. 5 under 
Molinari, and Feb. 19 and 26 under 
Fritz Reiner. The orchestra has made 
a big forward step this season under 
its guest conductors. Its concerts, in- 
cluding the two evening ones, have been 
very well attended and enthusiastically 
received. The Women’s Committee of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the able chairmanship of Mrs. 
Robert Ranlet, has been largely respon- 
sible for the splendid support given to 
the orchestra. 


Civic Orchestra Series 


The Rochester Civic Orchestra, un- 
der Guy Frazer Harrison, will con- 
tinue to give its weekly Sunday con- 
certs.in the high schools, its Tuesday 
afternoon broadcasts for the children 
of the city and its weekly evening 
broadcast. The attendance at the Sun- 
day afternoon concerts continues to be 
good, and its programs are varied and 
well chosen. 

The Art Choir, under Mrs. Charles L. 
Garner, will be heard again at the 
Sagamore on Feb. 16 and March 15, 
and in a final concert some time in 
April. There are always soloists on the 
programs, Mrs. Charles Taggert, so- 
prano, being the soloist for February, 
in a group of Spanish songs. The 
planned enlargement of the organiza- 
tion into the Musical Arts Society, as 
recently announced, will not take place 
until next season. 

The Festival Chorus, led by Richard 
T. Halliley, will give Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” during the first week in 
March. Some well-known soloists will 
be engaged, and it will be given at the 
Eastman Theatre with the Civic Or- 
chestra assisting. There will be a 
spring concert also, about the middle 
of April. 

The Catholic Women’s Chorus under 
Theodore Fitch will give an evening of 
colonial music during February in cele- 
bration of the bicentennial of George 
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ROCHESTER YEAR INCLUDES AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL 








Arthur M. See, Manager of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra 





Guy Frazer Harrison, Conductor of the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra 


Washington. It will be given in the 
ballroom of the Columbus Building and 
will be done in costume. A big Easter 
concert will be given at the same place 
in April. 

The University of Rochester Glee 
Club, under Mr. Fitch, is planning a 
concert tour during the Easter vaca- 
tion as far west as Chicago, with book- 
ings in Buffalo, Toledo and Cleveland. 
The club is including on its program a 
section of American folk-songs. Mr. 
Fitch is chairman of the newly organ- 
ized department of college choruses and 
choirs of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and expects to de- 
velop a number of new choruses among 
the women’s colleges of the state dur- 
ing the next few months. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, under 
Louis J. Marsh, will be heard in a 
spring concert during April, as will 
also the Teutonia Liedertafel under 
Alfred Kroeger. 

The Chadwick Chorus, under Eva 
Wannamacher, is also planning several 
musical events for the season. 


American Festival Scheduled 


There will be three more American 
Composers’ concerts during the re- 
mainder of the season, conducted as 
usual by Dr. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music and 
played by a selected group of sixty-five 
players from the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at Kilbourn Hall. 
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SLOAN OULL ELTA 


Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman School of Music and Conductor of the American Com- 


posers’ 





Mock 
Eva Wannamacher, Who Conducts the Chad- 
wick Chorus in Rochester 


Among the premieres will be a Prelude 
and Fugue for piano and orchestra by 
Daniel Gregory Mason, the American 
premiere of a piano concerto by Henry 
Cowell, with the composer at the piano, 
and first performances of a cantata 
with orchestra by Roy Harris, an oboe 
concerto by Irvine McHose, a member 
of the Eastman School of Music faculty, 
and two biblical choruses with orches- 
tra by Bernard Rogers, also on the 
Eastman School faculty. 

A week’s Festival of American Music 
will take place again this spring— 
during the last week in April—spon- 
sored by the Eastman School of Music. 
It is the second event of the sort, the 
first having taken place last spring. 
The program will include chamber mu- 
sic, symphonies, choruses and two bal- 
lets. There will be several world pre- 
mieres, details of which will be an- 
nounced later. 


Eastman School Events 


Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” will be 
given on March 18 by the Eastman 
School Chorus, Hermann Genhart con- 
ducting, in Kilbourn Hall. The opera 
department during the remainder of 
the season expects to give, in Kilbourn 
Hall, Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona,” 


Series 


Haydn’s “The Apothecary,” “Madame 
Butterfly” and one other opera to be 
announced. It is also presenting for 
the first time in America a one-act 
opera by Gluck, of which the orches- 
tral score has been lost, and which is 
being orchestrated and translated into 
English for the occasion. 

The student orchestra of the East- 





Theodore Fitch, Conductor of the Catholic 
Women's Chorus and the University of Roches- 
ter Glee Club 


man School of Music will continue for 
the remainder of the season its weekly 
broadcasts on Wednesday afternoons at 
4:30 o’clock over WHAM. The orches- 
tra is conducted by Samuel Belov. 

At the end of the school year, Doctor 
Hanson will conduct his orchestra of 
selected Philharmonic players in a pro- 
gram of compositions by students of 
the Eastman School. All these pro- 
grams, including the opera presenta- 
tions, are open to the public free of 
charge. 

The Chadwick Chorus, under Eva 
Wannamacher, will be heard in a pro- 
gram of modern choral works in the 
Powers Hotel ballroom during the lat- 
ter part of March. There are some 
fifty women in the chorus, which is 
named in honor of the late American 


(Continued on page 134) 
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(Continued from page 108) 
concerts on Sunday evenings in the 
Great Hall of the new Museum of Art 
on the Parkway, given through the 
generosity of Mrs. Mary Louise Cur- 
tis Bok, by artist-pupils of the Curtis 
Institute, this year five in number, have 
two more to run. These are under the 
direction of Louis Bailly and discourse 
music of rarity and beauty, usually un- 
heard otherwise because of lack of fa- 
cilities in performers. Only a compre- 
hensive organization like the Institute, 
with its varied instrumental and vocal 





Kubey-Rembrandt 

Bruce Carey, Conductor of the Mendelssohn 

Club Which Is Associated with the Choral Pro- 
ductions of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


resources, could regularly assemble the 
combinations of artists demanded. 
Through these programs many lovely 
and vital compositions have been re- 
vived. The concerts are attended by 
audiences ranging from 4000 to 6000. 

The series of faculty members’ reci- 
tals at the Curtis Institute are given 
at irregular intervals in Casimir Hall 
and are always of impressive artistic 
quality. Among those who have al- 
ready appeared are Felix Salmond, 
Harriet van Emden, Horatio Connell, 
and the Musical Art Quartet with Jo- 
sef Hofmann joining it in a superb 
reading of the Quintet in F Minor, 
Op. 34, of Brahms. 

The Musical Fund Ensemble, spon- 
sored by the Musical Art Society, the 
oldest musical organization in Phila- 
delphia, which will celebrate its cen- 
tenary in two years, will be heard on 
various occasions. The personnel is 
Boris Koutzen and Stanislaw Dabrow- 
ski, violins; Maurice Kaplan, viola, 
and Stephen Deak, ’cello Other or- 
ganizations such as the Mozart Quar- 
tet, the Schmidt Quartet and the Quin- 
lan Trio will also give programs. 


Penn Athletic Club Recitals 


Philadelphia’s chief “star” course of 
recitals is that sponsored by the Penn 
Athletic Club Musical Association. It 
is under the direction of Mrs. Harold 
Yarnall. The programs are given for 
members on Sunday evenings. There 
is an open date for Lily Pons, who was 
not able to sing on Jan. 3, owing to re- 
hearsals at the Metropolitan. The 
scheduled dates and events are Jan. 24, 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo- 
pianists, with Nelson Eddy, baritone, 
as guest artist; Feb. 14, Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist; Feb. 28; John Goss 
and the London Singers; March 13, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, and Olga 


Averino, soprano, a newcomer here; 
April 3, prize winners of the Atwater- 
Kent auditions and the Curtis Insti- 
tute, and April 10, Lucrezia Bori. 
Another important course is that 
given by the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, in Flei- 
sher Hall, of their clubhouse. Under 
the direction of Harold Beker, the ex- 
ecutive secretary, this course takes a 
wide range, including plays, lectures 
and readings by famous authors. Mu- 
sically, the list for the remainder of 
the season includes Mischa Elman on 
Feb. 3; Beniamino Grobani, Feb. 24; 
Josef Wissow, pianist, Feb. 28; Georges 
Enesco, violinist, March 9; Ivan Ste- 
schenko, bass of the Philadelphia Grand 





Helen Ackroyd-Clare, President of the Phila- 
delphia Music Club 


Cpera Company, March 23, and the 
Compinsky Trio, April 6. 


Choral Schedules Brilliant 


The Mendelssohn Club this year will 
confine its activities to one large con- 
cert. This is in line with a policy of 
recent years, in which the club has 
associated itself as the principal cho- 
ral force in the special programs of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. It will par- 
ticipate this year in the productions 
of Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder” and Stra- 
vinsky’s “Symphony of Psalms.” At its 
own concert on March 9, under the di- 
rection of Bruce Carey, it will have 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as soloist and the 
entire Philadelphia Orchestra as accom- 
panist in several works, including ex- 
cerpts from Bach’s B Minor Mass, 
Brahms’s “Song of Destiny” and short 
works by Elgar and Sullivan. As usual, 
the club will be featured in a cappella 
works, inclusive of “Urbs Sion Unica” 
from Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima” and Nathaniel Dett’s “Listen. to 
the Lamb’”—two works given under 
Mr. Carey’s direction last July at the 
International Music Conference at 
Lausanne—Manning’s “How Sweet the 
Moonlight Sleeps” and “Twilight” by 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, founder of the 
club nearly sixty years ago, and for 
more than forty years its conductor. 
This last number will be given in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Gilchrist. 

The Brahms Chorus, which has at- 
tained a notable place here in its six 
years of existence under the direction 
of N. Lindsay Norden, the founder, 
following its early season production of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” will present 
for its second offering the “St. Mat- 





Dooner 
Dr. Herbert }. Tily, President of ‘the Philaticiphm 
Summer Concerts, Inc., Which Sponsors ithe 
Summer Season of the Orchestra 


thew Passion” of Bach on March 17 im 
the Baptist Temple. The soloists will 
be Allie Ronka, New York soprano; 


Lillie H. Fraser, contralto; Frank 
Oglesby, tenor, and Wilbur Eyam, 
bass. Dr. Rollo F. Maitland will be 


at the organ and Roma E. Ampel at 
the piano, with a delegation from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for accompam- 
ment. 


New Bach Choir Formed 


The Choral Society, now nearly two- 
score years old, continuously under the 
direction of Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder, 
has given its Yuletide “Messiah” snr- 
cessfully, and will be heard im its cus- 
tomary spring concert, the date and 
works to be announced leter. Dr. 
Thunder is also conductor of the newly 
formed Philadelphia Bach Choir, which 
has created a great deal of imterest 
among musicians and public. Tt was 
scheduled to make its first appearance 
on Jan. 21 in the great B Mimor Mass. 
Forty members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the famous Trombone 
Choir from Bethlehem were to assist 
the new organization. 

The usual spring concerts will he 
given by the Fortnightly Club, ‘the 
Quartette Club, the Treble Clef, the 
Orpheus Club, the Tioga Choral Society 
and a number of other choruses. 

Major Club Activities 

The second half year’s program book 
of the Matinee Musical Club, recently 
issued, includes many  imteresting 
events. This year the club has launched 
with great success a series of Sunday 
afternoon musicale teas for members 
and their friends. These are given im 
the ballroom of the St. James Hote! 
and have proveed friendly and informal 
affairs. One will be given on Feb. 28 
and another on April 3. The regular 
series of Tuesday afternoon programs 
in the Bellevue ballroom will present 
the Matinee Musical String Ensemble, 
assisted by Anton Torello, principal 
’cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
on Feb. 2; a “Betsy Ross Musicale” on 
Feb. 16, the club’s contribution to ‘the 
Washington bicentenary, a costume 
affair at which appropriate music will 
be played and sung, the club piemo 
ensemble and vocal ensemble, March 1; 
a Russian bazaar, in costume, with the 
Littlefield Ballet assisting, March 15- 
a recital by Efrem Zimbalist, March 
29; Junior Day, April 12, and the chub 
chorus in its spring festival followed 
by a “thé dansant” on April 26. In 
addition, the midwinter choral concert 
and dance will be held on Feb. 24. Im 
the morning musical appreciation ler- 


ture sezies, Alexander Smallens will 
tellk em French opera om Feb. 18 and 
amd Olim Downes om Russian opera on 
March IT. The mew president of the 
ch is Mrs. Edward Philip Linch. The 
jaegram committee has Julia E. Wil- 
limos: as chairmam and Mrs. William 
.. Bubbard as vice-chairman. 
Pageants and Plays Planned 


The Philadelphia Musie Club, of 
witch Mrs. Helem Ackroyd-Clare is 
president, will give its usual series of 
fiortmigintly comeerts im the ballroom of 
tthe Bellewue-Stratford, beginning Jan. 
i, as welll as a number of interesting 
suctall events Om Feb. 9 an all-Ameri- 
can pregram will be given and on Feb. 
23 @ costume event, “Ye Olde Colonial 
Dayes.” The next month’s events in- 
clude tie presentatiom of the Women’s 
Syurplheny Orchestra om March 8, the 
annual lumcheom om March 16 and a 
Lemiem pageant, “Youth in Quest of 
tihe Holy Grail,” om March 22. The 
amu) program by the well organized 
juniors will be givem om April 5. The 
Cia’: chorus will be presented in an 
eulberate work followed by the elec- 
tiom of officers om April 19. On Feb. 13 
tthe clu) willl offer a play, “The Life 
amd Leaves: ef Franz Liszt.” This year’s 
jwetam committee is headed by Lena 
Biaxcie Jones, chairman, and Mrs. Elsa 
Oldem Hartung, sub-chairman. The 
chalh willl als» have informal musicales 
and teas at its permanent headquarters, 
at 1700 Walnut Street. 

Frames MeCollim is giving her series 
of “Philadelphia Orchestra Talks” this 
seasom im tihe Red Room of the Bellevue 
Straitierd. This series, which has be- 
comme a lecal institution, includes an 
analysis of the current program each 
week, with musical illustrations. Agnes 
Ohme Quinlam is also giving a series 
of tallks em the various orchestral pro- 
grams amd operas. 

The Cremona String Quartet is giv- 
im a series of three Sunday night 
recitialls im tie Playhouse of the Plays 
and Players Club, under the local man- 
agement ef Helem Pulaski Innes, who 
rettmms tim comeert direction, after a 
tarun spent as assistant chief of the 
municipal music bureau. The first was 
piven em Jam. 17. Additional dates are 
Feb. 7 amd April 17. The quartet is 
composed of Schima Kaufman and 
Laws Gesensway, violins; William 
Gueenberg, wiela, and Frank Miller, 
\oeilion 

Mest of the major recitals of the 
stasum have already been given, includ- 
ime tthese of Gabrilowitsch, Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff and Paderewski. An- 
moumeed fier the immediate future is 
tie ffestt Philadelphia appearance of 
Yebodii Menuhin, sensational young 
violinist, which willl take place on Feb. 
27 im the Academy of Music, sponsored 
by 2 Brym Mawr College scholarship 
fund committee. 





Reodiesbush Leads First Children’s Con- 
cert with Harrisburg Symphony 
Hassissuas, Pa, Jam. 20.—The Har- 

ristung Syumphomy gave a concert for 

chikivem, under the auspices of the 

Wetesday Club, im the State Educa- 

tiem Building auditorium on Saturday 

afiermeem, Jam. 2 George King Rau- 
iembusih comducted the program before 

2 large aodiemce Short works were 

played ttm illustrate the various instru- 

mens of tihe orchestra. The program 
imciaded Tehaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” 

Suite, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and 

Schubert’: “Military March.” 

The comeert was a marked success. 
Suppert was pledged for a concert of 
the saunme sort annually, as urged by 
Williamn WM. Harclerode, music super- 
wiser im the Harrisburg schools. 
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Viadimir Golschmann, Conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 


By Susan L. Cost 


T. LOUIS, Jan. 20.—The local music 

season offers prospects of much 
brilliance for the final half of the 
winter. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
is experiencing one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons in its history. Audi- 
tors at the mid-season concerts are en- 
thusiastic over the very evident im- 
provement in the ensemble. Audiences 
are at least ten to fifteen per cent 
larger than in any previous season, and 
the individual interest has materially 
increased the single sales. 

Much approval has been bestowed 
upon Vladimir Golschmann, who is oc- 
cupying the post of conductor under a 
two years’ contract, after the orchestra 
had been for three seasons under the 
guest system. Mr. Golschmann’s ex- 
cellent work last season won him the 
present post. 

The personnel of the orchestra has 
been strengthened considerably in many 
sections, due to the sagacity of Mr. 
Golschmann and Arthur J. Gaines, who 
this season returned as secretary-man- 





Arthur J. Gaines, Who Will Continue As Secre- 
tary-Manager of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra 
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Local Symphony Audiences Increase as Ensemble Shows 


Progress Under Golschmann — Civic Concert Series Has 


Record List of Patrons — Municipal Opera Planning Another 


Season — Chamber Music and Choral Groups Active — Inter- 
Collegiate Glee Club Contest’ Scheduled 





ager after an absence from that posi- 
tion of ten years. Unquestionably the 
conductor has secured a more perfect 
ensemble than has ever been heard here 
previously. His spirit and enthusiasm, 
coupled with his fine musicianship, have 
been infused into the entire body. The 
response and support accorded him at 
all times is conclusive proof of this 
fact. 


Soloists Heard with Orchestra 


The greatest improvement has been 
noticeable in the string choirs, now 
under the leadership of Scipione Guidi, 
concertmaster, who is playing his first 
season in St. Louis. Max Steindel heads 
the ’cello section. Changes have been 
made in other sections of the orches- 
tra, for its betterment. 

The Symphony soloists to date have 
included Jeannette Vreeland, Scipione 
Guidi, Albert Spalding, John Charles 
Thomas, Paul Althouse, Adolf Busch 
and Max Steindel. As this goes to press, 
Myra Hess will appear, to be followed 
by Samuel Dushkin, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch, Vladimir Horowitz and Fried- 
rich Schorr. 

Besides the regular eighteen pairs 
of subscription concerts for its fifty- 
second season, the orchestra will per- 
form a number of evening “pop” con- 
certs, as well as two series of children’s 
concerts and weekly broadcasts on Sun- 
day over Station KMOX. 

Mr. Guidi is assistant conductor, and 
Max Steindel personnel manager. L. 
Warrington Baldwin is president of the 
Orchestra Association. The Women’s 
Committee is headed by Mrs. H. Blakes- 
ley Collins. 


Civic Series Sold Out 


For the first time in its history, the 
Civic Concert League, affiliated with 
the Civic Concert Service of Chicago, 
is entirely sold out in its membership 
and there is a waiting list. Its con- 
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certs are given at the Odeon. Those 
still to appear are Harald Kreutzberg 
and his group of dancers, Walter 
Gieseking and Elisabeth Rethberg. 
George H. Mackay is the new presi- 
dent, Eric Bernays, treasurer, and 
Alma Cueny, secretary-manager. Be- 
sides this activity, Miss Cueny, as head 
of Concert Direction Alma Cueny, has 
presented a number of single attrac- 
tions, and this month will sponsor the 
initial local appearance of Mary Wig- 
man. 

The Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course has still to present Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, Tony Sarg’s Marionettes 
and, as a closing number, a joint re- 
cital by Richard Bonelli and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. This very _— successful 
course is under the management of 
William E. Morgan, Jr. The concerts 
take place in Howard Hall at the Prin- 
cipia. 

Municipal Opera Thriving 


Following its most successful season 
last summer, the Municipal Opera is 
looking forward to the greatest series 
in its history, with advance reserva- 
tions reaching a point indicative of a 
tremendous interest. The very high- 
est artistic standards will prevail. 
Henry W. Kiel is president, and Paul 
Beisman publicity manager. Plans for 
the coming season have not yet been 
announced. 

The Modern Chamber Music Society, 
composed of a group of local chamber 
music enthusiasts, has already pre- 
sented two distinctly novel programs of 
modern and contemporary music in the 
Crystal Room of the Hotel Chase. The 
final concert will take place Feb. 14. 
Local vocalists and instrumentalists 
have appeared, presenting many in- 
teresting novelties. Its current suc- 
cess insures its continuance next sea- 
son. Max Steindel arranges these pro- 
grams. 





Strauss 


George C. Mackay, President of the Civic Music 
League 
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Scipione Guidi, the New Concertmaster of the 
St. Louis Symphony 


Chamber Music Programs 


There are two remaining private 
chamber music concerts to be presented 
by the Sunday Evening Chamber Music 
Series. These are given in private 
homes and are sponsored by a commit- 
tee of music-lovers, of which Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Faust is chairman. Scipione 
Guidi is the director. The programs 
are given by a string quartet and ad- 
ditional ensembles, as well as vocal 
artists. 

The Ethical Society also sponsors a 
series of chamber music concerts pre- 
sented at the Sheldon Memorial, and 
managed by Max Steindel. The final 
concert in March will be devoted to 
the compositions of Richard Strauss. 
Joseph Faerber, violinist; Herbert Van 
den Burg, violist; Max Steindel, ’cel- 
list, and Mrs. David Kriegshaber, pia- 
nist, will present this concert. Helen 
Traubel Carpenter, dramatic soprano, 
will be the assisting soloist. 


Glee Club Contest Scheduled 


For the first time since its incep- 
tion, the Intercollegiate Glee Club Na- 
tional contest will be held outside of 
New York, the event taking place in 
St. Louis on March 11. Many new dis- 
tricts not formerly represented will 
send their clubs. Ernest Conant, of 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Music Thrives in Los Angeles 








Glenn M. Tindall, Manager of the Hollywood 
Bowl 


(Continued from page 121) 


siah” an annual occurrence at Christ- 
mas. Honegger’s “King David” is 
scheduled for presentation in March, 
with the possibility of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass being repeated later in the sea- 
son. This monumental work has had 
several presentations under Mr. Small- 
man’s direction. 

The Smallman A Cappella Choir has 
already given its annual concert and 
completed a series of six out-of-town 
engagements, but will be heard again, 
both here and in other cities. One ap- 
pearance will be made in connection 
with the dedication of the new Congre- 
gational Church, where Mr. Smallman 
is director of the choir. The Tudor 
Singers, organized by Mr. Smallman— 
the other members being Blythe Taylor 
Burns, soprano; Altha Montagu El- 
liott, contralto, and Howard Swan, 
tenor—sings madrigals in costume and 
will fulfill several club engagements 
in the spring. The Cecilia Singers, a 
group of eighty school teachers, con- 
lucted by Mr. Smallman, gave its first 
concert before Christmas, and is re- 
hearsing for a program in April. Mr. 
Smallman also conducts the Pasadena 
Woman’s Choral Club, which will give 
a concert on April 5. 

Other local choral organizations are 
the Woman’s Lyric Club and the Ellis 
Club, both conducted for more than a 
quarter of a century by J. B. Poulin, 
and the Orpheus Club, led for several 
years by Hugo Kirchhofer. All three 
will have concerts in the spring, al- 
though definite dates have not yet been 
set. A large part of the success of the 
Lyric and Ellis Clubs is due to the 
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L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles Concert Manager 


ability of Mrs. Hennion Robinson, who 
has served as accompanist for many 
years. A newer organization is the 
Ecclesia Singers, organized by Elton 
Menno Roth, and devoted entirely to 
sacred music. Several engagements 
have already been booked. 


Opera Association’s Prospects 


The future of the Los Angeles Grand 
Opera Association remains problemati- 
cal. Some of the guarantors are said 
to have been reluctant to make up the 
rather large deficit last fall and to be 
hesitating about putting their names 
on the dotted line for future perform- 
ances. David T. Babcock, president, 
is hoping that some public spirited 
patron will come forward with the 
necessary support for the season next 
October. It is possible, however, that 
a new scheme will be worked out, 
whereby a series of performances may 
be given over a longer period of time, 
utilizing the talent of the community 
and the resources of the association. 


Clubs Present Artists 


Many of the clubs have this season 
taken a new attitude toward the talent 
which is chosen for their programs, 
and are paying fees, even though small. 
The feeling against exploitation of tal- 
ent, in return for the questionable 
value of “publicty,” is at last bearing 
fruit. The Matinee Musical Club, the 
Euterpe Opera Reading Club and the 
Hollywood Opera Reading Club are 
among the major organizations of a 
social-musical nature. The Opera 
Reading group, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, is having 
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a particularly enviable season, with 
large attendance in the Biltmore The- 
atre on the last Tuesday morning of 
each month. Roland Paul is the lec- 
turer and Mrs. Hennion Robinson, ac- 
companist. “L’Oracolo” is announced 
for this month, with “The Snow 
Maiden” and “Madame Butterfly” fol- 
lowing. Leon Rains is lecturer for the 
club. 


Series Given at Library 


No article on the musical status of 
the city would be complete without a 
word about the music division of the 
public library, under the supervision of 
Gladys Caldwell. Miss Caldwell has 
lately returned from a visit to Europe, 
seeking ideas to make her department 
of more value to the community. Not 
only does she seek to make the music 
section up to date in every way, but 
arranges concerts and lectures of edu- 
cational value, which are free to the 
public. Roy Harris, recently returned 
from study in Europe and also from 
intensive research in the Congressional 
Library in Washington, is giving a 
series of six lectures on the develop- 
ment of music before the time of Bach. 
Miss Caldwell has also arranged three 
concerts by the Pro-Arte String Quar- 
tet for May 18, 19 and 20. These also 
are free to the public through the gen- 
erosity of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

The Society for the Advancement of 
American Music is making headway in 
the scope and interest of its monthly 
programs. Instead of presenting a 
hodge-podge of compositions by several 
native composers, the society last 
month inaugurated the policy of de- 
voting an entire evening to the works 
of one writer, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man being the composer chosen for this 
occasion. The next program will be de- 
voted to works by John Powell, with 
representative lists by other prominent 
composers following. 


Music in the Public Schools 


The constructive work that is being 
accomplished in the city schools should 
not be overlooked. Music may be a 
part of the curriculum for every child, 
from the tiniest tot to the high school 
senior, and much of interest and value 
is being achieved. Every grade school 
has its own ensemble of two or more 
players, and two concerts each year 
are given by an orchestra of nearly 
300 young musicians chosen from the 
various schools, under the general 
supervision of Jennie L. Jones. If one 
despairs of the musical future, he 
should see and hear this host playing 
surprisingly difficult music with all the 
verve and enthusiasm of professionals! 

The work of the Music School Settle- 
ment has also been outstanding, under 
the presidency of Mrs. C. C. Craig, and 
with Pearle Irene Odell as head worker. 
Last year nearly 8000 individual les- 
sons were given by a faculty of eigh- 
teen teachers. There is an average fee 
of fifty cents a lesson, although there 
are a number of scholarships for tal- 
ented students. 

It is said that “Progress marches on 
the feet of little children.” Theirs is 
not only the heritage of the past, but 
in them is the hope of the future. May 
they guard well the charge that the 
future may fulfill the promise which 
the present portends! 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—The Wash- 
ington Conservatory of Music and 
School of Expression, of which Mrs. 
Harriet Gibbs Marshall is president, is 
sponsoring departments of research, 
composition and publication devoted to 
Negro music. 


RODZINSKI LEADS 
TCHAIKOVSKY LIST 


Kayla Mitzel Soloist— 
New Cadman Sonata 
Heard 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—A _ permit 
has just been granted to William Reher 
by the Board of Education for the for- 
mation of a new orchestra, to be known 
as the People’s Symphony Orchestra. 
The new organization will seek to 
bridge the gap between the student 
and professional phases and will be 
composed of amateurs and advanced 
students. 

The first Sunday afternoon concert 
of the new year by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra brought an all-Tchaikovsky 
program, with Kayla Mitzel as soloist 
in the Violin Concerto in D. Miss 
Mitzel, who is said to have studied both 
under Auer and Persinger, revealed her- 
self to be a talented performer. The fa- 
miliar “Nutcracker” Suite was ex- 
quisitely played under Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski. The Symphony was No. 5 
in E Minor, Op. 64, which was played 
by the orchestra and Dr. Rodzinski 
con amore. 

The Society for the Advancement of 
American Music, founded recently for 
the purpose of making known the 
composition of native musicians, in- 
troduced a new sonata for violin and 
piano by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
in its concert in Cunnock Auditorium 
on the evening of Jan. 4. The work, 
performed by the composer and Sol 
Cohen, to whom it is dedicated, was 
cordially received by a good-sized audi- 
ence. Margaret Messer Morris, so- 
prano, was heard in songs. 

HAL DAVISSON CRANE 








Frederick Jagel to Give New York 
Recital 


Frederick Jagel, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give his 
first New York recital in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 28. His 
program will include works of Bach, 
Salvator Rosa, Handel, Wolf, Strauss, 
Duparc, Liszt, Brogi, Respighi and Ci- 
mara. A group in English will include 
works by Deems Taylor, Seneca Pi- 
werce, Roger Quilter, Kathleen Lock- 
hart Manning and Clara Edwards. 








“UNIVERSAL SONG” 


Voice Training Classes 
Summer NORMAL CLASSES 1932 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Oakland—San Francisco 
CADEK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CORNELL’ UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 
EASTERN MUSIC CAMP 
Maine 
ITHACA COLLEGE 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
New York City 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

PENN STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





For information regarding any center write 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF 
UNIVERSAL SONG 


818 Steinway Hall 113 West 57th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Collective Effort Is Keynote 
of Current Musical Season 
—Symphony Presents 
Works by Local Compos- 
ers—Clubs Active in 
Cause of Art — Visiting 
Orchestras and _ Soloists 
Heard—Peabody Conserv- 
atory Makes Notable Con- 
tributions to World of 
Science 


By Franz C. BornscHEIn 


ALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—An encour- 

aging note is sounded here in the 
growing interest manifested by in- 
creased musical endeavor. This is, in- 
deed, a wholesome indication, and 
points to a renewal of effort in the di- 
rection of music-making by various 
local organizations. The proposed 
schedule of activities stresses the work 
of our municipal Symphony Orchestra, 
with its special programs, assisted by 
local singing groups, as features of 
definite interest to the community. 
Apart from this municipal support to 
collective musical effort there will be 
events specially conceived for the col- 
ored population, including the appear- 
ances of a massed colored chorus of 
250 singers under the direction of 
Llewellyn Wilson, and the Colored 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles L. Har- 
ris, conductor, with a membership of 
ninety-five players. This unique sup- 
port given to the race marks another 
educational innovation which is to be 
credited to Frederick R. Huber, munici- 
pal director of music. 


Symphony Plays Under Siemonn 


The regular series of Sunday evening 
performances of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, George Siemonn, con- 
ductor, has proved a great attraction 
during the current season. The con- 
certs that have taken place thus far 
have been sold out, clearly indicating 
a vital interest in the development of 
the organization under its new con- 
ductor. Bart Wirtz has recently been 
appointed assistant conductor. Among 
the important novelties listed for the 
season is the first performance of a 
manuscript Violin Concerto, to be con- 
ducted by the composer, Howard R. 
Thatcher, a local musician of standing. 
Other programs will present the Treble 
Clef Club with the orchestra in the ren- 
dition of some French scores, and the 





The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. George Siemonn, the Conductor, Is Seen in the Centre. 
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Left to Right: George Siemonn, Conductor of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; Frederick R. 
Huber, Municipal Director of Music, and Bart Wirtz, Assistant Conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 


Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club with 
the orchestra in a program of Wagner 
excerpts. These concerts are listed for 
February and March. 

A series of programs for young 
people will begin with the concert 
scheduled for Feb. 20, in which the 
Municipal Orchestra will have the sup- 
port of John Denues, Supervisor of 
Music for the public schools. Lectures 
are being planned for the school chil- 
dren in preparation for each program 
consisting of a detailed study of the 
various compositions. 

As a specific indication of collective 
musical effort, the city can point to 
such organizations as The Johns Hop- 
kins Musical Association, with its 
Johns Hopkins Orchestra, Bart Wirtz, 
conductor; the Treble Clef Club, Her- 
bert Austin, conductor; The Baltimore 
and Ohio Women’s Music Club, Vir- 
ginia Blackhead, conductor; The Balti- 
more and Ohio Glee Club, Ivan Servais, 
conductor, besides other important 
groups, such as the Baltimore Music 
Club, Mrs. Martin Garrett, president, 
and the Bach Club. 

The Johns Hopkins Orchestra was 
founded by the late Edwin Turnbull, 
an alumnus of the Hopkins University. 





Charlotte Gilbert Garrett, President of the 
Baltimore Music Club 


Its object is to afford good music for 
the university and for the community. 
The orchestra includes members of the 
faculty and student body as well as lay 
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Otto Ortmann, Director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory 


musicians and is under direct control 
of the president of the university. It 
furnishes music at all the public func- 
tions of the university. The first con- 
ductor, Charles H. Bochau, gave the 
orchestra its foundation. Bart Wirtz, 
of the Peabody faculty and assistant 
conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, is the active conductor. 
Phillip S. Morgan, an alumnus of the 
university, is president of the organi- 
zation. At its recent concert a com- 
prehensive program, with Felicia Ry- 
bier as soloist, demonstrated its abili- 
ties to the community. The orchestra 
has in prospect a concert at the Mary- 
land Casualty Auditorium in February, 
an appearance at the War Memorial in 
March, and a series of programs to be 
given at various local hospitals in the 
spring. 


Clubs Present Many Programs 


The Baltimore and Ohio Women’s 
Music Club, under the direction of Vir- 
ginia Blackhead, serves a commendable 
purpose in the community with its 
varied programs. This group has 
given first performances of several 
works by Franz Bornschein, singing his 
“Enchanted Isle” and “Legend of 
Israel.” The male organization con- 
nected with the Baltimore and Ohio, a 
glee club of ninety-five members under 
Ivan Servais’s direction, will be heard 
in concert, as well as with the Sym- 
phony. 

(Continued on page 136) 





The Orchestra, Which Is Under Municipal Sponsorship, Has Proved a Great Attraction This Season 
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Alvina Heuer Willson, Secretary-Manager 
of Pro Musica 


(Continued from page 123) 


local premiere of “La Wally” by Cata- 
lani, “Trovatore,”’ “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
which will be sung in English. Resi- 
dent artists compose the company, and 
new singers as well as former members 
of the company will appear in the lead- 





Arkatov ; 
lan Alexander, Director of the Chamber Opera 
Singers 


ing and secondary roles. April 18 is the 
opening date. 

The Pacific Opera Association was 
recently reorganized and Ettore Patrizi 
made president thereof. Mr. Patrizi 
has long been associated with operatic 
and musical affairs in this city. He is 


(Continued on page 178) 





Basil Cameron Returns as Guest 


With San Francisco Symphony 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.—The holi- 

day period included a series of fare- 
wells for the year by Issay Dobrowen 
and first appearances of Basil Cameron, 
who officiates for the remainder of the 
season as guest conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony. 

The sixth of the Friday night “pops” 
in the Tivoli Theatre on Dec. 18 was 
Mr. Dobrowen’s last appearance before 
that particular section of the sym- 
phony auditors. It was an all-Russian 
list, given with William Wolski, violin- 
ist, as soloist. The program: 


Overture to “‘Russlan and Ludmilla”. .Glinka 


COOSETOD SDEP emevsccccccssess Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Wolski 

“The Enchanted Lake” ............. Liadoff 

“EE cutehskébe oes oe ean tease Liadoff 

Introduction and Persian Dances from 


“Khovantschina” ........... Moussorgsky 
“A Night on Bald Mountain”... Moussorgsky 
Excerpts from “The Fire Bird”... Stravinsky 
Mr. Wolski, a member of the first 

violin section of the orchestra, gave a 
most creditable performance of the 
solo part of the Tchaikovsky concerto, 
revealing competency of high order. 
The orchestral portion of the pro- 
gram was given with that animation 
which is typical of Dobrowen. 


Dobrowen Takes Farewell 


The Christmas week Symphony con- 
certs were given on Wednesday, Dec. 
23, and Sunday, Dec. 27. Each re- 
sulted in e1thusiastic ovations for Mr. 
Dobrowen, who left immediately after 
the Sunday concert to fill engagements 
in the East and in Europe. His fare- 
well prograin was as follows: 

Prelude and Fugue in E Flat Major 

Bach-Schénberg 
“Pictures at an Exhibition” 


Moussorgsky-Ravel 
“Death and Transfiguration” ........ Strauss 


Most notable was the exaltation cre- 
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ated in the final pages of the Strauss. 
For the Sunday concert Helen Gahagan, 
soprano, was the soloist, singing “Ri- 
torna vincitor” from “Aida” and “Voi 
lo sapete” from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
In response to warm applause, she 
added several encores with piano ac- 
companiments played by Mr. Dobrowen. 


Garden Is Soloist with Cameron 


Basil Cameron’s first appearance of 
the season was made in the second 
municipal symphony concert in the 
Exposition Auditorium on Dec. 29, 
when Mary Garden shared honors as 
soloist. In fact, she almost “stole the 
show” with her singing of “Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise,” Debussy’s “Beau 
Soir” and “Green,” Massenet’s “Ouvre 
tes Yeux Bleus” and the “Habanera” 
from “Carmen.” 

The orchestra reflected Mr. Came- 
ron’s distinguished characteristics sur- 
prisingly well, considering the brief 
rehearsal period, and gave a variety of 
tonal shading and rhythmic precision 
in the performance of Bizet’s “Patrie” 
Overture, Franck’s Symphony read 
with eloquence and depth, and Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne” Suite, given with poise, 
restraint and marked brilliance. 

The New Year’s night concert for 
the Friday “pop” subscribers further 
revealed those niceties which are al- 
ways a feature of Mr. Cameron’s baton 
style. Stabilized rhythm and clarity of 
the musical design were conspicuous in 
his presentation of these numbers: 


Overture to “Rosamunde” ......... Schubert 
ee Brahms 
“Oxford” § DE, in tdawbebecae ade Ha 

Overture to “The Bat” ............. Strauss 
Overture to “The Magic Flute’’..... Mozart 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” ......... ozart 
“Academic Festival’ Overture ...... Brahms 


Mr. Cameron has a fine versatility of 
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Kubey-Rembrandt 


Naoum Blinder, Recently Appointed Concert- 


master of the San Francisco Symphony 




















































Wilfred |. Davis, Manager of the San Francisco 
Opera Company 


expression and brings a fresh and stim- 
ulating viewpoint to music of diverse 
styles and periods. 


Parlow Pupil in Debut 


Miriam Soloveff, eleven-year-old vio- 
lin pupil of Kathleen Parlow and of 
her assistant, Carol Weston, made her 
debut in the Community Playhouse on 
Dec. 17, playing the Handel D Major 
Sonata, the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
short numbers by Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Bruch and Sarasate. Dora Blaney was 
the accompanist. 

Miss Soloveff has been beautifully 
taught and revealed talent and attain- 
ment far above the average, as well as 
an unusual intensity of emotion in the 
Bruch “Kol Nidrei.” 

The Loring Club gave a program of 
Christmas music for the Common- 
wealth Club’s regular weekly luncheon 
on Dec. 29. This chorus of business 
men, led by Wallace Sabin, is the old- 
est organization of its kind on the 
Coast and has been rejuvenated vocally 
during the past two years. Clean at- 
tacks, clear-cut phrasing, good tone 
quality and exceptionally clear diction 
made the group’s singing enjoyable. 
Eileen Piggott, soprano, was the as- 
sisting soloist, doing especially good 
work in the “Cantique de Noel” by 
Adams. 


The Chamber Opera Singers, a new 





Arturo Casiglia, Director of the Pacific Opera 







Company 









Frederick Schiller, Director of the Choral Art 
Society 


organization led by Dr. Ian Alexander, 
gave as its premiere production “The 
York Mysteries,” interspersing them 
with early English polyphonic church 
music never before sung in the West. 
The theatre in the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor proved an ideal 
setting and the performance gave prom- 
ise of excellent things to come. 

The San Francisco Musical Club 
Choral, Alfred Hurtgen directing; Vir- 
ginia Russ, danseuse; Vera Wyatt Fra- 
zier, pianist, and Louis Neubauer, bari- 
tone, were the participants in the San 
Francisco Musical Club’s pre-Christmas 
program in the Community Playhouse. 


MARJorRY M. FISHER 





Yehudi Menuhin Gives Rome Concert 
before Sailing for America 


Yehudi Menuhin gave the final con- 
cert of his current European tour in 
Rome on Jan. 6 before sailing from 
Naples for his forthcoming coast-to- 
coast American tour. This engagement 
was a recital given at the Augusteo to 
a packed auditorium. According to a 
cablegram received by the violinist’s 
managers, Evans & Salter, thousands 
stormed the ticket office after the house 
had been sold out, hoping to obtain 
standing room, and great ovations 
greeted the young artist after each 
number. 





Nice, Jan. 10.—Frank Jay Gould, the 
American financier, has leased the Nice 
Opera from the city for the new season. 
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Affiliation of Minneapolis 
Symphony with University 
of Minnesota Has Been 
Productive of Great Suc- 
cess—Many Noted Artists 
Appear in Concert Series 
—Music Clubs Present 
Concerts with Visiting 
Soloists—Apollo and Or- 
pheus Clubs Give Per- 


formances 


By Dr. Vicror NILsson 


INNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—Unifica- 

tion of effort is the keynote of 
the musical life in the Twin Cities of 
the Northwest this year as it was last. 
It was boldly struck last year by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
through its affiliation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium was thus opened 
for the symphony concerts, an arrange- 
ment which raised the total number of 
subscribers to over 4000. This year, 
when some leading music patrons of St. 
Paul have been added to the member- 
ship of the governing board of the 
Minneapolis orchestra, the number of 
subscribers from both cities has become 
still higher. The record attendance of 
capacity audiences of 5000 in several 
of last year’s concerts will no doubt be 
broken this season, while the popular 
concerts are ever so much more heavily 
attended since Eugene Ormandy be- 
came the conductor, replacing Henri 
Verbrugghen who had to step out after 
the first Friday concert because of sud- 
den and serious illness. 

The stellar attractions with the or- 
chestra have been Mary Garden, Elisa- 
beth Schumann and Lotte Lehmann, 
sopranos; Harold Bauer and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, pianists; Adolf Busch, 
violinist, and Tito Schipa, tenor. Ten 
concerts, three of them with purely or- 
chestral programs, have-been given, and 
when the orchestra returns from its 
annual midwinter tour the six remain- 
ing concerts in the symphonic series 
will take place. Eunice Norton, Minne- 
sota pianist, will be the soloist on Feb. 
26; Walter Gieseking, pianist, on March 
4; Richard Crooks, tenor, on March 11; 
Inga Hill, Minnesota contralto, on 
March 18, and Mischa Elman, violinist, 
on April 1. No soloist for March 25 
has as yet been announced. 


Orchestra to Make Midwinter Tour 


The Minneapolis Orchestra’s midwin- 
ter tour will open shortly in Chicago. 
From there it will go to Beloit, Wis.; 
Lafayette, Ind.; Danville and Urbana, 
Ill.; Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, 
La., where three days will be spent. 
Further the route will include Tuske- 
gee, Montgomery and Birmingham, 
Ala.; Daytona Beach, Fla.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Greensboro and Durham, N. C., 
and Lynchburg, Va. Other dates to be 
filled are in Niagara, N. Y.; Erie and 
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Eugene Ormandy, Conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 





Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, President of the Thursday 
Musical 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Akron, Youngstown, 
Columbus and Dayton, Ohio; Blooming- 
ton and Fort Wayne, Ind., and Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Mrs. Carlyle Scott, since last season 
the manager of the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra, retains the management of the 
University Course of Artists’ Concerts 
and of the eventual seasons of Chicago 
Civic Opera engagements. There will 
be no opera this season. 

The attractions in the Artists’ Course 
so far, who are all presented in the 
Northrop Memorial Auditorium, have 
been Lawrence Tibbett, on Dec. 18, 
and Mary Wigman on Jan. 12. The 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus is 
scheduled to appear on Jan. 27, Sigrid 
Onegin on Feb. 10 and Yehudi Menuhin 
on March 8. 


Visiting Artists Presented 


The Thursday Musical, which an- 


Malcolm McMillan, Composer and Vocal 


Teacher, Conductor of the St. Paul Orpheus 


Club 


Mrs. Carlyle Scott, Manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony and the University Course of Artists’ 
Concerts 


nounces its ambition as service, not 
mastery, has, under the continued pres- 
idency of Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, proceeded 
with its able work of many branching 
activities in the cause of music. Its 
series of public concerts which are 
given fortnightly at the Orpheum The- 
atre have been somewhat changed in 
character this season, offering more 
recital programs by touring artists 
than usual. Virgilio Lazzari, bass, has 
already appeared. Future artists to be 
presented are Maurice Dumesnil, pian- 
ist, on Jan. 28, and Harald Kreutz- 
berg on March 10. Among the special 
features this season has been a pro- 
gram dedicated to three honorary mem- 
bers of the Musical, presenting solo and 
ensemble compositions by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Gena Branscome and Harriet 
Ware. A similar program will be 
“The Washingtons at Home—Mt. Ver- 
non 1799” on Feb. 25. 


Lee 


Paul Lemay, Assistant Conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra 





Mrs. Charles A. Guyer, President of the Schu- 
bert Club of St. Paul 


The annual students’ contest was set 
for Jan. 21 with critics of the daily 
press as judges. The winners will ap- 
pear in recital at a date to be an- 
nounced later. This is the thirty-ninth 
season of the Thursday Musical. Its 
fortieth anniversary will be celebrated 
next year with a duplication of the pro- 
gram presented on the occasion of its 
first concert. 

The Schubert Club of St. Paul, Mrs. 
Charles A. Guyer, president, is continu- 
ing its forty-ninth season as an organ- 
ization furthering the cause of music. 
Its membership is larger than ever. In 
the series of recitals sponsored by this 
group Richard Bonelli, baritone, Jan 
Smeterlin, pianist, Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, and Olga Averino, soprano, have 
so far appeared. The list for the rest 
of the season includes an appearance 

(Continued on page 171) 








American Society of the Ancient Instruments 


Founder and Director: Ben Stad, 4331 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Jo Brodo: Quinton 
Josef Smit: Wiole de gamba 


Flora Stad: Barpsichord 


Ben Stad: Viole d’ amour 
Maurice Stad: Basse de viole 
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(Continued from page 115) 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, with 
Richard Crooks as soloist, will feature 
some important Mozart music at con- 
certs scheduled for that time. The 
Cincinnati Opera Company will present 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” Marcel 
Grandjany and Nelson Eddy, who are 
giving a joint recital for the Matinee 
Musicale Club, will also feature Mozart 
music. Mrs. Hahn’s committee for the 
festival includes Frederick Shailor 
Evans, chairman; Dr. Sidney Durst, 





eney Ford } rm 
Mrs. Adolph Hahn, President of the Matinee 
Musical Club 


Dr. John Hoffmann, Mrs. Maurice 
Wickersham and Lillian Tyler Plog- 
stedt. 


Civie Orchestra Heard 


For its third season the Civic Or- 
chestral Society of Cincinnati, now 
merged with the Cincinnati Municipal 
Orchestra, is being heard under the 
sponsorship of the Public Recreation 
Commission. The orchestra was or- 
ganized three years ago by Arthur 
Zack, ‘cellist of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, who is its present conductor. 
The eighty members of the orchestra 
are recruited largely from the ranks 
of business and professional people and 
non-professional musicians. The first 
concert of the season by this group had 
as its most ambitious number the 
Brahms Second Symphony. Three 
more concerts are scheduled for this 
year and will be given in the Hall of 
Mirrors of the Hotel Netherland Plaza. 

Plans are under way for the Bien- 
nial Cincinnati May Music Festival to 
be given in May, 1933, but as yet these 
plans are too indefinite for announce- 
ment. It is expected that choral re- 
hearsals will start shortly after the 
middle of January. 

J. Hermann Thuman has had an un- 
usually successful season with his con- 
cert series. He has presented Kreisler, 
Pons, Rachmaninoff and the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus. Mary Wig- 
man is to appear during January and 
the Blue Bird company will be heard 
during the early spring. 

No plans have been announced for 
opera at the Zoo during the coming 
summer. 


College of Music Flourishes 


The College of Music of Cincinnati, 
under the direction of Dr. Sidney C 
Durst, has presented a number of in- 
teresting programs during the current 
season and more are yet to come. 
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In November the College of Music 
Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Walter Heermann, presented 
its first program of the season. Four 
student soloists were heard. There 
will be three more orchestra concerts 





Arthur Zack, Conductor of the Civic Orchestra 
of Cincinnati 


given during the year. Among the 
novelties which will be heard are a 
“Serenade” for string quartet, tympani, 
and string orchestra by Mozart, played 
for the first time in Cincinnati and 
probably for the first time in America. 
A Rhapsody for orchestra by Bliss is 
also scheduled for performance, and a 
new suite for string orchestra by Rich- 
ard Kieserling, member of the theory 
department of the faculty, will also be 
heard. 

The Chamber Music Concert on Dec. 
2, which was given by Emil Heermann 
and Ernest Pack, violinists; Uberto T. 
Neely, violist; Walter Heermann, ’cel- 
list, and John Quincy Bass, pianist, all 
members of the College faculty, intro- 
duced to Cincinnati a new quintet in G 
for piano and strings by Henry Wood- 
ward, also a member of the theory de- 
partment. Another Chamber Music 
Concert was given on Jan. 20, when 
a new sonata for piano and violin by 
Eugene Goossens was played. Mr. 
Goossens was at the piano and Emil 
Heermann played the violin. 

The College of Music Stock Company 
under direction of John Redhead 
Froome is having a very active season. 
Seven plays are scheduled for produc- 
tion, three of which have been given. 
Capacity houses have attended these 
productions. 

Antoinette Brody Marcus, member of 
the faculty, was heard in an evening of 
songs early in the season. A number 
of faculty recitals will be given early 
in the year. They include a piano and 
violin sonata program by Herbert L. 
Newman and Uberto T. Neely; a flute 
and harp recital by Alfred Fenboque 
and Joseph Quintile; a violin and piano 
recital by Carlo Mastropaolo and John 
Quincy Bass; a two piano recital by 
Dorothy Stolzenbach Payne and Bar- 
bara Fones Neely; and a violin pro- 
gram by Ernest Pack. 

The Pergolesi “Stabat Mater” will 
be presented by the College choir, con- 
ducted by Sarah Yancey Cline, Feb. 16. 

The second semester of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music will open 
on Feb. 1. This is the second year the 
Conservatory has been under the aus- 
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Young & Carl 


Mrs. John A. Hoffmann, President of the Clifton 
Music Club 


pices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Arts. Frederic Shailer Evans, dean 
of the faculty, who was appointed di- 
rector of music by the board of trus- 
tees last spring, has inaugurated the 
first regularly organized night school. 
The night school has been planned to 
include virtually every phase of musi- 
cal education, and is answering the 
needs of many teachers who wish to 
secure extra credits, as well as those of 
students employed during the day who 
wish to continue their music studies 
in the evening. The night faculty is 
the same as the day school, this fact 











Sidney C. Durst, Director of the Cincinnati 
College of Music 


alone attracting many students, espe- 
cially those in nearby towns, who have 
found it convenient to commute at 
night to the Conservatory. 

Another innovation is the series of 
five chamber music concerts being 
given this year by members of the fac- 
ulty. The first of these was presented 
by Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
pianist, with a string quartet composed 
of Jean Ten Have and Stefan Sopkin, 
violins; Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, viola, 
and Karl Kirksmith, ’cello, assisted by 
Ruth Townsend Petrovic, mezzo so- 


(Continued on page 152) 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 
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| JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
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| A distinguished Faculty of 
musicians will offer courses in 
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Additional Courses Will Be Offered 


For further information please address 
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PITTSBURGH'S MUSICAL CALENDAR IS REPLETE 





Activity Continues in Spite 
of Depression—Symphony 
Heard Under Modarelli 
and Several Guest Con- 
ductors—Five Visiting Or- 
chestras Appear — Local 
Organizations Active — 
Impresarios Announce 
Roster of Distinguished 
Recitalists 


By Wirtu1aM E. BENSWANGER 


ITTSBURGH, Jan. 20.—Despite re- 
ports of depression, the season of 
1931-32 is an exceedingly busy one, and 
managers have prepared a feast of 
music. There is no denying the uni- 
versal appeal of an art which can sur- 
mount economic obstacles. Healthy 
progress is assured and all well-laid 
plans are being followed as intended. 
The season of orchestral music is at 
its height. The Pittsburgh Symphony 
presents five concerts per year in Syria 
Mosque, under various conductors. An- 
tonio Modarelli is the permanent leader 





Will Earhart, Director of Music in the Public 
Schools 


of the orchestra. The first concert 
was given on Nov. 8, with Mr. Modarelli 
as conductor and Elsa Alsen as soloist. 
On Dec. 13 Eugene Goossens conducted 
and Milton Lomask, local violinist, was 
soloist. The third concert of the series 
was successfully given on Jan. 10. 
The others are scheduled for Feb. 28 
and April 10. The announcements in- 
clude Bernardino Molinari and Moda- 
relli as conductors and Walter Giese- 
king, Mary Molinari and Dan Beddoe as 
soloists. The orchestra is progressing 
rapidly. The concerts are presented 
on Sunday evenings. Edward Specter 
is the manager. 


Many Visiting Orchestras 


The Pittsburgh Orchestra Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a series of six con- 
certs in Syria Mosque, given by visit- 
ing orchestras. On Oct. 30, Serge 
Koussevitzky led the Boston Sym- 
phony; Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted 
the Detroit Orchestra on Nov. 13, 
and the Cleveland Orchestra, under 
Nikolai Sokoloff, appeared on Dec. 4. 
Frederick Stock conducts the Chicago 
Orchestra for two concerts on Jan. 18 


and April 4, and the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra, with Eugene Ormandy as 
leader, will come on Feb. 12. May 
Beegle is local manager. 

Local orchestras doing excellent 
work are that of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, under J. Vick O’Brien; 
the P.M.I. Orchestra, under Dr. Charles 
N. Boyd; and the East Liberty Orches- 
tra, under Oscar W. Demmler. All 
have been well received. 


Abundant Recitals Announced 


The recital field is well covered. The 
Art Society, established in 1873, pur- 





© Parry 
May Beegle, 


Manager of Concert Series in 
Pittsburgh 


sues its even way, under the manage- 
ment of May Beegle and the presidency 
of Charles Heinroth. John Charles 
Thomas appeared on Oct. 23, Elisabeth 
Schumann on Nov. 20, and Paul Ko- 
chanski on Dec. 11. All concerts of 
this series are given in Carnegie Music 
Hall. The remaining concerts are Jan. 
29, Sigrid Onegin; Feb. 9, New York 
String Quartet; and March 18, Mischa 
Levitzki. 

The May Beegle series is a lengthy 
one. All of these concerts are given in 
Syria Mosque. Beginning on Nov. 6, 
with Lily Pons, the series has con- 
tinued as follows: Nov. 26, Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus; Dec. 7, Lawrence 
Tibbett; Dec. 19, Ted Shawn Dancers; 
Jan. 5, Nathan Milstein; Vladimir 
Horowitz will appear on Feb. 5; the 
Russian Revue, “The Blue Bird,” on 
March 10; and Rosa Ponselle on 
March 28. 

The Young Men and Women’s He- 
brew Association continues its excel- 
lent plan of presenting new artists. 
Editha Fleischer sang here on Oct. 18; 
Dino Borgioli made his first local ap- 
pearance on Nov. 22. Robert Goldsand 
will make his debut in Pittsburgh on 
Feb. 21, Gregor Piatigorsky his second 
annual appearance on March 27, and 
Benno Rabinof will play on Jan. 24. 
Herman Passamaneck is the manager. 
These concerts are given on Sunday 
evenings. 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Associa- 
tion offers a unique series called “The 
Music Lovers’ Hour” in Carnegie Music 
Hall. Programs have been given by 
the Detroit and Cleveland Orchestras 
and others remain to be presented by 
the Minneapolis Orchestra and by Guy 
Maier. 

Among the many miscellaneous re- 
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WITH EVENTS 








Antonio Modarelli, Conductor of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra 


citals are those by Mary Wigman on 
Jan. 8, Yehudi Menuhin on Feb. 26, 
Amelita Galli-Cyrci in April, and Pade- 
rewski, all managed by May Beegle. 
There will also be a number of recitals 
by local musicians and others which 
have not yet been announced. It is 
expected that Kreisler and Rachman- 
inoff will repeat their former visits. 
Gaylord Yost, violinist; Samuel Kli- 
achko, ’cellist; Dallmeyer Russell, Ed- 
ward Weiss and other pianists, are 
among the many recital givers. 


Chamber Music Events 


Chamber music is again coming into 
its own. The Pittsburgh Chamber 





Lee Hess Barnes, Conductor of the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus 


Music Society presents the Yost String 
Quartet in four concerts on Sunday 
afternoons in the Hotel Schenley. The 
first was given on Nov. 29, with Marian 
Clark Bollinger, pianist, as assisting 
artist. Other concerts will take place 
on Jan. 24, Feb. 21 and March 20, with 
as yet unannounced assisting artists. 
The personnel of the quartet consists 
of Gaylord Yost, Roy Shoemaker, 
George Humphrey and Samuel Kii- 
achko. May Beegle is manager and 
Wm. E. Benswanger president. 

The Max Shapiro Quartet will con- 
tinue its good work. Under Max Sha- 


Chamber Music Groups Re- 
port Busy Season—Choral 
Societies Plan Concerts— 
Eminent Organists Heard 
in Recitals—Clubs Foster 
Artistic Progress—Annual 
Music Festival Planned by 
New Association 


piro the ensemble performs a valuable 


service. The Fillion Ensemble, directed 
by Ferdinand Fillion, is an unusual 
organization. Chamber music will be 


presented by the Young Men and 
Women’s Hebrew Association, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and other local 
bodies. 

In its second season the String Sym- 
phonic Ensemble is making strides. Ten 





The Rev. Carlo Rossini, Conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Polyphonic Choir 


concerts are given in Carnegie Lecture 
Hall from October to April. C. J. 
Braun, Jr., is president, and the con- 
ductor is Oscar Del Bianco. The Pitts- 
burgh Woodwind Ensemble is in its 
very first season and all its concerts 
will take place in 1932. The personnel 
of the organization consists of John 
Fiedler, Karl Breitenbach, Theodore 
Ruta, August Fischer, Carl Nusser and 
Howard Schaffer. 


Choral Events Scheduled 


Choral music is in the midst of a 
busy season. First and foremost, of 
course, comes the famous Mendelssohn 
Choir, conducted by Ernest Lunt, with 
concerts in Carnegie Music Hall. On 
Nov. 24 the choir sang Dvorak’s “The 
Specter’s Bride.” On Dec. 21 the an- 
nual performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was given. Handel’s “Israel in 
Egypt” will be given on April 12. So- 
loists include Allan Jones, Ethel Fox, 
Nevada Van der Veer, Nelson Eddy, 
Theodore Webb, Harold Haugh and 
others. Earl Mitchell is the organist. 

The Choral Society of the Y. M. & 
W. H. A. is conducted by Harvey Gaul 
and devotes much of its time to He- 
brew music. Mr. Gaul also conducts 
the Chamber of Commerce Chorus. The 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus is under the 
direction of Lee Hess Barnes, its con- 
certs being given in Carnegie Music 

(Continued on page 164) 
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SUMMER TERM FOR 
EASTMAN SCHOOL 


Regular Faculty to Teach 
Wide Variety of 
Courses 


ROCHESTER, Jan. 20.— The summer 
season of the Eastman School of Music 
will be held from June 27 to July 30. 
Special registration days are June 24 
and 25, but registration may be made 
by applicants at any time through the 
registrar’s office of the school, it is an- 
nounced. This year the teaching will 
be done by the regular faculty of the 
school, with but one exception. All de- 
partments of instruction are open to 
students of the summer session. 

Work in collegiate course subjects 
done in the summer session is applied 
in credit leading to degrees. The grad- 
uate department of the school is open 


during its summer session and there is All-Russian List Given by 
opportunity for summer study in both 


schools of the University. The large Guest Conductor with 


summer faculty makes intensive study Left to Right: Mrs. Reiner; Fritz Reiner, Guest Conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra; Philharmonic 
under private instruction available. and Mrs. Robert Ranlet, President of the Women's Philharmonic Committee 









Rochester 
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composer, George W. Chadwick. These : 
singers took part in the concert last | 
spring in the American Composers’ se- 
ries given in Dr. Chadwick’s honor by 
Dr. Howard Hanson. 

The Rochester Orchestral Club meets 
once a week to play under the baton of 
Karl Van Hoesen, who conducted the 
club last season. The group is com- 
posed largely of amateurs and plays 
for pleasure only. Guests are always 
welcome. The meetings are held in the 
Civic Orchestra rooms back of the 
Eastman Theatre. 


DOBROWEN LEADS 
ROCHESTER FORCES 














ROCHESTER, Jan. 20.—The musical 
season was resumed on Jan. 8, at the 
Eastman Theatre, after the holiday in- 
termission, with the matinee concert 
given by the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Issay Dobrowen conducting. 
The program was an all-Russian one, 
consisting of the Overture to Glinka’s 
“Russlan and Ludmilla,” Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 4; two numbers by Liad- 
off, “The Enchanted Lake” and “Kiki- 
mora,” and Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” 
Suite. Mr. Dobrowen’s conducting was 
much liked by the large audience, and 
he was given an ovation at the end of 
the concert. 

Roland Hayes was heard in the East- 
man Theatre concert series on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 8. There was the usual 
capacity audience that Mr. Hayes al- 
ways draws, and the enthusiastic list- 
eners demanded many additions to the 
printed program. The tenor’s songs 
ranged from Mozart to Gretchaninoff, 
and a group of spirituals as usual fol- 


Public School Music 


Courses in public school music have 
the advantage of copious illustration of 
methods by classes from the public 
schools of. Rochester. The teaching 
staff of the Eastman School in this de- 
partment includes Charles H. Miller, 
director of. music in the Rochester 
schools; Sherman Clute and Karl Van 
Hoesen, of the instrumental division of 
school music supervision. 

In response. to many inquiries and 
requests, the practice of the Rochester 
schools of teaching reading of music 
without syllables will be included in the 
courses in methods. 


Orchestra to Be Organized 


Frederick H. Haywood will conduct 
his classes in voice class teaching. 
Hope Kammerer will give courses in 
piano class teaching. Dr. William F. 
Larson offers work in psychology of 
music. Normal classes will be con- 





. . , Moser 
gg AF pena pA gad 4 R. T. Halliley, Conductor of the Festival Chorus Mrs. Charles L. Garner, Director of the — realy _ of the a delight ! 
am Bw TB co pagel hee Which Will Present “Elijah” in March Rochester Art Choir eee et 
ory and appreciation of music. There accompanist. 
will be a summer session orchestra, Eastman School and of the College of sion in Kilbourn Hall, and there are re- The Eastman School Orchestra, Sam- 
conducted by Samuel Belov, conductor Arts and Science is in charge of a di- _citals in the late afternoons several uel Belov, conductor, was heard in a 
of the Eastman School Symphony. rector employed by the University, and days of each week. charming program at Kilbourn Hall on 
Excellent Recreation Program has become a factor in making the ses- Raymond Wilson is director of the’ the afternoon of Jan. 5, before a large 
sions of these collegiate schools periods summer sessions of the Eastman School, and very cordial audience. The young 
The Eastman School dormitories for of pleasure as well as profit. A number and Arthur H. Larson, secretary-regis- musicians are expert players, some of 
women are open during the summer of public concerts open without charge  trar, conducts his office throughout the them professional in ability. 
session. The recreation program of the to students are given during the ses- session. Mary Ertz WIL 
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The Eastman School Symphony Orchestra, Under Its Conductor, Samuel Belov, Plays a Large Part in Rochester's Educational Music Field 
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NEW JOSLYN MEMORIAL PROVIDES SETTING FOR OMAHA’S MUSIC 
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Magnificent Structure, Gift 
of Sarah H. Joslyn, Houses 
City’s Cultural Activities 
—Orchestra, Under Jo- 
seph Littau, Opens Eighth 
Season—Clubs Participate 
Generously in Financing 
Artistic Movements 
By Marcaret GRAHAM AMES 


§ pccory Jan. 20.—The outstanding 
event in the cultural life of this 
city is the completion of the Joslyn 
Memorial. The building will be a new 
center for art and music activities. The 
entire building is the gift of Sarah H. 
Joslyn, the city’s most wealthy woman, 
and is a memorial to her husband, the 
late George A. Joslyn. Mr. McDonald, 
the architect, worked in conjunction 
with Mrs. Joslyn’s ideas and matured 
the plans of the building, which in- 
cludes ten art galleries, a lecture hall, 
an auditorium, an atrium, a floral 
court, and beautiful corridors and ser- 





Joseph Littau, Conductor of the Omaha Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


vice rooms. This magnificent structure 
has been erected at a cost of $3,500,000. 
The exterior is of pink Georgia mar- 
ble, and is a most happy blending of 
Egyptian and Greek ideas in thorough- 
ly original and modern conception. On 
the main floor, passing through impres- 
sive bronze doors, one enters. the 
atrium. Here the walls are of Italian 
travertine, carried out in the simplest 
style. Two massive columns of black 
Italian marble, with capitals of great 
simplicity, form the center of interest 
in this room. Next is a spacious patio, 
with walls of greenish sandstone 
trimmed in marble from Thessaly. 


Splendid Auditorium Opened 


From the patio one proceeds to the 
lobby, where the walls are of polished 
marble and the ceiling of tile. Five 
sets of bronze doors open into the con- 
cert hall, which is a model of simplicity 


and beauty. Its seating capacity is 
1200. The hall is provided with an 
organ. 


The Omaha Society of Fine Arts has 
been dissolved and merged into the So- 
ciety of Liberal Arts, which will carry 
on activities at the Joslyn Memorial. 
The trustees of the Society of Liberal 
Arts aim to maintain not only a mu- 





Bostwick 





Rinehart Marsden 


Mrs. Arthur Metz, President of the Omaha 


Friends of Music 


seum of fine arts, but also to stimulate 
music and the drama. They hope to 
make of the Memorial a cultural center 
for Omaha, where all artistic activity 
will find assistance. In accordance 
with that plan it houses the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra Association, the 
Tuesday Musical Club, and the Drama 
League. It cooperates with the Guild 
of Organists in providing daily organ 
recitals and free Sunday concerts. 
Palmer Christian played the dedica- 
tory organ recital in the Joslyn Memo- 
rial on the afternoon of Nov. 29 to a 
capacity audience. Daily and Sunday 
organ recitals have been given during 
the month of December by Ben Stanley, 
dean of the Omaha Guild of Organists, 


Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, Martin 
Bush and J. H. Simms. These recitals 
have enjoyed good attendance. A com- 


bined choir carol service was given on 
Sunday, Dec. 27, and was an inspiring 
event. 


Symphony Opens Season 


The opening of the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra’s eighth season of concerts 
in its new home, the Joslyn Memorial, 
was a brilliant occasion. An added 
feature was the appearance of Frances 
Nash, Omaha pianist, as soloist. Each 
succeeding year has found the orchestra 
attaining more its place in our city. 
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Exterior of the Joslyn Memorial Hall Built by Sarah H. Joslyn at a cost of $3,500,000 and Presented 
by Her to the City of Omaha 


In Joseph Littau, Omaha has found a 
very satisfactory conductor. His 
genial personality wins for him the 
friendship of all and he enjoys the 
unqualified support of his seventy or- 
chestra members. 

Offices of the Orchestra 
are in the Joslyn Memorial. 
the association are: J. M. Harding, 
president; Mrs. L. F. Crofoot, vice- 
president; Walter Pierpont, secretary, 
and Mrs. George D. Tunnicliff, manager. 
All rehearsal are held in the Memorial. 
Six children’s concerts will be given in 
the Orpheum Theatre and three more in 
the Broadway Theater at Council 
Bluffs. Six Tuesday evening and six 
Wednesday afternoon concerts will be 
played during the 1931-32 season. So- 
loists yet to appear include Benno 
Rabinof, violinist, and Beatrice Belkin, 
soprano, 


Association 
Officers of 


Club Presents Noted Artists 

An attractive concert course has been 
arranged by the Tuesday Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. A. D. Dunn is president 
and Miss Juliet McCune, program 
chairman. The season opened with an 
appearance of Richard Crooks, 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, was the first 





Rinehart Marsden 
Mrs. 


George D. Tunnicliff, Manager of the 
Omaha Symphony Orchestra 


tenor. 





Sarah H. Joslyn of Omaha, Who Built the New 
Joslyn Memorial 
artist under Tuesday Musical Club 
auspices to appear at the Joslyn Memo- 
rial. Attractions for the remaining 
half of the season are the London 
String Quartet, Sigrid Onegin, con- 
tralto, and Robert Goldsand, pianist. 
The club is one of the oldest musical 
organizations in Omaha and presents 
only artists of renown. 
The Friends of 
founded by Mrs. A. V. Kinsler, lives up 
to its name. Since 1922 the society 
has given $2,000 to the Omaha Sym- 
phony, the Tuesday Musical Club and 
other local activities. Mrs. Arthur 
Metz is president and Mrs. J. M. Hard- 
ing, treasurer. Mrs. George McIntyre 
is program chairman, and Henrietta 
Rees, secretary. In the past two years 
a scholarship for an Omaha musical 
student of outstanding achievement has 
been established, the recipient to be 
chosen by the board. Programs have 
been given so far this season by the 
Zabriskie String Quartet, Gladys 
Moore, soprano, and Ida and Dorothy 
Lustgarten, pianist and violinist. The 
custom of the club is to present only 
local artists. On Jan. Harriet 
Clark Price of Boston, a former resi- 
dent of Omaha, will be presented in a 
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Cornhardt 


The Johns Hopkins Orchestra, Bart Wirtz Conductor, Sponsored by the Johns Hopkins Musical Association, Phillip S. Morgan, President 


STOKOWSKI LEADS 
BALTIMORE CONCERT 


Introduces New Stravinsky 
Concerto with Dushkin 
as Soloist 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducted a markedly novel 
concert with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the Lyric on Jan. 13. The audience 
was divided in its response to the ma- 
terial chosen for this program. Those 
whose musical tendencies are abreast 
of modernistic movement found the 
program exciting; others of more con- 
ventional trend voiced their objection. 
A Symphony by Lopatnikoff; the Con- 
certo for percussion instruments by 
Milhaud; the descriptive piece, “Iron 
Foundry,” by Mossoloff, and the Stra- 
vinsky Violin Concerto in D were all 
new to the Baltimore audience. 


These radical compositions were pre- 


sented with virtuosic conviction. 
Samuel Dushkin, violinist, was the 
soloist in the Stravinsky Concerto. 


The player surmounted the technical 
difficulties and imbued the unusual 
solo line with a fluency that pointed to 
a remarkable command of his instru- 
ment. The program closed with the 
Ravel transcription of Moussorgsky’s 
“Tableaux d’une Exposition,” which 
was adroitly played. The program 
provoked wide discussion. 

Harold Samuel, pianist, an authority 
on the playing of Bach’s clavier compo- 
sitions, gave an engaging program con- 
sisting of the Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, the first Partita, and the 
“Goldberg” Variations to the edifica- 
tion of the members of the Bach Club 
at Cadoa Hall on Jan. 14. His brief 
verbal descriptions established inti- 
macy. The player has an astounding 





Established in 1857 





CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conserva- 
tery im the country. Circulars mailed. 











facility, a prodigious memory and a 
deep understanding of his subject. 
Throughout the program he held the 
sustained interest of the audience. 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





Baltimore 
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The Treble Clef Club, Mrs. E. P. 
Keech, Jr., president, under its con- 
ductor, Herbert Austin, is proposing 
interesting programs of national music. 
The club has been instrumental in in- 
troducing the choral works of Gustave 
Strube, Roman Stainer, Wilberforce 
Owst, Joseph Pache, Franz Bornschein 
and other local musicians. The Treble 
Clef -Club will appear with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, in the pres- 
entation of the Debussy “Nocturnes,” 
in the February concert. 


The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Charlotte Gilbert Garrett, president, is 
planning a gala patriotic program on 
Feb. 9. Other special programs are un- 
der consideration for the early spring; 
meanwhile the regular fortnightly re- 
cital course will continue under the 
auspices of the club at the Emerson 
Hotel. At this series members of the 
club will be heard as soloists and as 
composers. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Paul 
Criblet, chairman of fine arts for the 
Maryland Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, plans are being made for the 
forming of a massed chorus to be heard 
at the spring meeting of the Federa- 
tion some time in May. 

The various women’s clubs in Mary- 
land will contribute singers to this 
group of 1000 voices. Mrs. Cleveland 
S. Smith of Easton, State Chairman of 
Community Singing, will conduct it. 

At the same concert there will be 
conducted the annual contest for 
choruses from individual clubs, a fea- 
ture which has been successfully car- 
ried out for the past two years. Mrs. 
Charles Slayton, of Annapolis, is the 
chairman of music for the Maryland 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and is 
assisting in forming the large chorus. 


Concert Bureaus Book Soloists 


Renoux J. Smith has succeeded his 
father, the late T. Arthur Smith, as 
head of the T. Arthur Smith Concert 
Bureau, which sponsors the appear- 
ances of the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the Lyric. 
tinue as follows: 


The local series will con- 
Feb. 10 with Fritz 
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Reiner as guest conductor, and March 
2 with Bernardino Molinari in the 
same capacity. Mr. Smith is also pre- 
senting the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the Lyric, having sched- 
uled future appearances of the orches- 
tra on Jan. 27 and March 9. 

This local manager has supervised 
the concerts of the Bach Club during 
the current season as well as those 
events which have been given at Cadoa 
Hall and the Alcazar. To date ap- 
pearances have been made by the Com- 
pinsky Trio, Adolf Busch, violinist, and 
Bartlett and Robertson, English pian- 
ists. The list also includes bookings 
of Harold Samuel, the Budapest String 
Quartet, and the Philadelphia Musical 
Fund Ensemble. The Bach Club is the 
outgrowth of a desire on the part of a 
small group of local devotees to become 
acquainted with the master works of 
this composer. 


Opera Season to Be Given 


Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s course of re- 
citals at the Lyric, with its feature ap- 
pearance of the Boston Symphony, and 
its list of important concert artists, 
continues to add glamor to the current 
season of musical entertainment. Un- 
der the sponsorship of the Wilson- 
Greene Bureau a brief season of opera 
will be given at the Auditorium The- 
atre, beginning Jan 11, and including 
performances of “Rigoletto, ‘“Trova- 
tore,” “Faust,” “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Carmen.” The per- 
formances will be given by the Cosmo- 
politan Grand Opera Company, Harry 
C. Baker, managing director, with 
Jacques Samossoud as conductor. 

William Albaugh, local manager, has 
scheduled appearances of Ted Shawn 
and his dancers, Mischa Elman, the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
and the Westminster Choir. Virginia 
Harriss will manage several local ar- 
tists. Gloria Garcia, dancer, and Eliz- 
abeth Oppenheim, pianist, are listed 
for recitals in Cadoa Hall under this 


management. 
William Jefferson is selecting the 
programs of the Sunday afternoon 


series of free recitals given at the 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium during 
the season. The current list included a 
composition recital by Charles H. 
Bochau, programs by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Women’s Music Club, The 
Jewish Educational Alliance Orchestra, 
Bernard Klasmer, conductor, the Har- 
monie Singing Society, Theodor Hem- 
berger, conductor, and other interest- 
ing programs. 

John Elterman, choirmaster_ at 
Brown Memorial Church, has been suc- 





cessful in forming mixed adult choirs 
and a children’s chorus at this church, 
and has presented programs featuring 
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“There are no half-measures to 


be taken in praise of this re- 





markable feminine pianist.” 


Herman Devries, Chicago American 
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Philharmonic Orchestra 
Plans “Pop” Concerts and 
Events in High Schools— 
Young People’s Orchestra 
to Have Subsidy from City 
—Series by Chicago Sym- 
phony and Twilight 
Musicales Arranged— 
Civic Association Con- 
certs Bring Notables — 
New Wisconsin Concert 
Bureau Founded—Choral 
Groups Unite for Major 
Performances 

By C. O. SKINRoop 


ILWAUKEE, Jan. 20.—The mu- 
sical enterprises of Milwaukee 
have had successful seasons, though the 
attendance in some concerts has been 
slightly reduced. The number of mu- 
sical projects, however, has been about 
the same as before. 

The Milwaukee Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Frank Laird Waller, 
with Walter Teschan as manager and 
Herman Uihlein as the chief backer 
and promoter, has given a series of 
brilliant concerts and will complete its 
six concerts as scheduled. Only two 
of these events remain—on Jan. 31, 
when the Martenot, the new electrical 





Stein 


Walter F. Teschan, Secretary-Manager of the 
Milwaukee Philharmonic 


instrument, will be featured, and on 
Feb. 28, when George Copeland, pia- 
nist, will be the soloist. 

Mr. Waller takes great pride in his 
soloists, having presented such artists 
as Elsa Alsen, soprano; John Erskine, 
pianist; Frank Chapman, baritone, and 
John Pane-Gasser, tenor, earlier in the 
season. All of the concerts this year 
are being given in the Pabst Theatre. 

Plans are afoot to give a series of 
“pop” concerts later in the season, ac- 
cording to Mr. Teschan. The series, 
as planned, will include either three or 
five concerts and will be given in the 
Auditorium at a popular scale of prices, 
without a season ticket plan. The man- 
agement of the Milwaukee Philhar- 
monic is hopeful that a large number 
of potential patrons can be developed 
in these “pop” concerts, who will later 
attend the regular series. 
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MILWAUKEE ASTIR WITH PLANS FOR ENLARGED ACTIVITIES 
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Stein 


Frank Laird Waller, Conductor of the Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic Orchestra 





Stein 
Margaret Rice, Milwaukee Concert Manager 


During the past seasons Mr. Waller 
has given many “first” performances, 
some of them for the entire country 
and some for the Middle West. He has 
aimed to present the very best prod- 
ucts of the modern school as well as 
classics, believing that Milwaukee or- 
chestra patrons should have highly va- 
ried fare. Mr. Waller has also set an 
exacting schedule of rehearsals for his 
players, and in turn has given them 
the kind of orchestral experience that 
they could not get otherwise. 


Concerts in Schools Scheduled 


Definite arrangements have been 
made by Herman F. Smith, supervisor 
of music in the Milwaukee public 
schools for a series of four concerts by 
the Philharmonic this year in April, 
the dates to be fixed later. There will 
be one concert in Washington High 
School, one in Riverside High, one in 
Bay View High and the fourth in 
Walker Junior High. These concerts 
will be given in the afternoon and will 
be attended by public school students 
up to the capacity of these auditoriums. 
Thus more than 6,400 pupils will hear 
the orchestra under the most favorable 
conditions. The music for these or- 
chestral concerts is being studied in 
the public schools by means of records 
and music appreciation groups, so 
that the material will be thoroughly 
familiar. 


Herman Uihlein, Principal Backer and President 
of the Milwaukee Philharmonic Association 


The orchestra will also fulfill en- 
gagements in other cities of the state, 
with the plan of making the Milwaukee 
Philharmonic an all-state orchestra. As 
yet, no outside dates have been def- 
initely announced for this season. 


Young People’s Orchestra 


The Young People’s Orchestra will 
give a concert later in the season on a 
date to be determined. This is com- 
posed of approximately 100 of the 





Alfred Hiles Bergen, Who Conducts the Lyric 
Chorus 


finest younger players, under the direc- 
tion of Milton Rusch. A _ subsidy of 
some $3,000 a year is being obtained 
from the city. The direct planning for 
the orchestra is under the Civic Music 
Association. The group is designed as 
an outlet for advanced players from 
the high schools. 

The biennial festival of the school 
music departments will not be held in 
1932, these sessions taking place in odd 
years. This season special high school 
convocations are being held, in which 
the best musical talent of each school 
is presented. Thus the pupils are en- 
abled to hear what other high school 
individuals and organizations accom- 
plish in vocal and instrumental music. 
The first special convocation of music 
organizations was held in the Boys’ 
Technical High School, and another 
will be given later in the season. 
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Schriever 

Daniel Protheroe, Conductor of the Combined 

Arion Musical Club and Milwaukee Musical So- 
ciety Choruses 


It is planned to rehearse the high 
school chorus in the music of Lam- 
bert’s “Rio Grande,” which is to be 
played here later in the season by the 
Chicago Symphony. 


Events Under Rice Management 


Margaret Rice is again one of the 
prominent leaders in musical affairs in 
Milwaukee, managing not only the Chi- 
cago Symphony series of ten concerts, 
but also the Twilight Musicales, which 
have long sponsored the choicest artis- 
tic events in Milwaukee. 

Music-lovers have again turned out 
in force to hear the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock. The remaining 
dates are Jan. 25, Feb. 8 and 22, March 
7 and 28. The series this year has been 
more notable than usual. A number of 
soloists have been presented, including 
the Milwaukee pianist, Robert Adams- 
Buell. 

The Twilight Musicales have offered 
a wide variety of talent for many 
years, always with outstanding artists. 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, will appear on a date to be an- 
nounced later. Harold Bauer, pianist, 
and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, will be 
heard on Sunday afternoon, March 6. 
Miss Rice also sponsors a number of 
special events besides the two musical 
courses mentioned. 


Civic Concert Association Series 


The Civic Concert Association, with 
more than 3,000 patrons, operates un- 
der the co-operative concert plan, and 
has again had a most prosperous sea- 
son. Already heard this season were 
John McCormack, tenor, and the Day- 
ton Westminster Choir, which appeared 
on Jan. 5. Among the artists to ap- 
pear later are Sigrid Onegin, on Feb. 
12, and Florence Austral on March 8. 
All these concerts are given in the 


Auditorium. Anna Robinson is_ the 
secretary and manager of the concert 
association, and Victor Brown the 
president. 


New Bureau Launched 


Another new management is the Wis- 
consin Concert Bureau, with Zacher 
Melnikov as the active head, an all- 
state organization with headquarters 
in this city. One of the first moves of 
Mr. Melnikov was to start a concert 
series in the beautiful ballroom of the 

(Continued on page 182) 
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TR Opens His Sev- 
enth Season as Conductor 
of the Symphony—Out-of- 
town Performances to Be 
Given — Choral Society 
Announces Local Pre- 
miere of Bach’s “Matthew 
Passion” 


By JocELYN FOULKES 


ORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—The 

musical calendar for 1931-32 chron- 
icles an increase in major attractions 
and no abatement of local group inter- 
ests. 

The city’s leading cultural asset, the 
Portland Symphony, under the baton 
of Willem van Hoogstraten, opened its 
twenty-first season in November and 
will give the last of the ten evening 
concerts on March 21, when the Port- 
land Choral Society will be heard in the 
local premiere of Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion.” The soloists selected for four 
of the ten evening concerts were Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Percy Grainger and Mischa 
Levitzki, pianists, and Georges Enesco, 
violinist. The last of the eight Sunday 
matinee concerts will take place on 
March 13. Mr. van Hoogstraten, in his 





Anne Studio 


W. H. Boyer, Supervisor of Music in the Public 
Schools and Conductor of the MacDowell Club 
Chorus 


seventh season as conductor of the or- 
chestra, continues to strengthen im- 
measurably the musicianship of his 
players and to command the interest 
of his audiences with programs that 
contain a well adjusted balance of old 
and new symphonic compositions. Mrs. 
Donald Spencer, manager of the orches- 
tra, announces that there will be two 
out of town performances this spring. 

In addition to his other activities, 
Mr. van Hoogstraten directs an orches- 
tra training class in the University of 
Oregon extension department. 

First chair men of the Symphony 
comprising the Portland Symphony 
String Quartet are Edouard Hurlimann 
and Abe Bercovitz, violins; Ted Bacon, 
viola, and Michael Arenstein, ’cello. The 
Riverdale Music Society, of which Mrs. 
Wells Gilbert is president, sponsors the 
four programs of this group. 


The Portland Junior Symphony, led 


by Jaques Gershkovitch, is in its eighth 
season, constituting a factor in the de- 
velopment of musical life among the 
youth. 


Mary Bambery, student pian- 
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ist, will be soloist at the second of the 
three concerts in February. Mrs. El- 
bert C. Peets is the manager of this 
organization, 

Concert Series Planned 


Lois Steers, of Steers and Coman, 
has entered the thirty-first year of her 





Schafgans, Bonn 


Willem van Hoogstraten, Conductor of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra 


activity in introducing artists in the 
Northwest. The remaining six of her 
seven subscription concerts will present 
Ignace Paderewski and Myra Hess, pi- 
anists; John Charles Thomas, baritone; 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Mary Wig- 
man, danseuse, and the Kedroff Quartet. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, of San Fran- 





Jean Warren Carrick, Program Exchange Chair- 
man for the National Federation of Music Clubs 


cisco, has inagurated a_ subscription 
series here for the current season. 
Among the artists yet to appear in this 
series are Sigrid Onegin, the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus, José Iturbi, 
pianist, and Harald Kreutzberg, dancer, 
and Jacques Thibaud, violinist. In addi- 
tion, La Argentina and Paul Robeson 
will be presented. Ruth Creed is Mr. 
Oppenheimer’s Portland representative. 

The Apollo Club, under its new 
leader, Willem van Hoogstraten, is do- 
ing notable a cappella singing. The 
second concert is scheduled for March 
24. Clarence Young is the president 
of this men’s club, which was organized 
twenty-four years ago. 

The concerts of the Neah-Kah-Nie 
Quartet are given under the auspices 


of the Chamber Music Society, Mrs. 
Lloyd Frank, president. Members of 
the Quartet are Susie Fennell Pipes and 
Hubert Sorenson, violinists; Abraham 
Weiss, violist, and Michel Penha, ’cel- 
list-director. 

The Portland Trio, Sylvia Weinstein 
Margulis, violin; Lora Teschner, ’cello, 
and Ruth Bradley Keiser, piano, makes 
frequent appearances. 


New Organizations Formed 


A new organization, founded by Fred- 
eric Shipman, is the Western Artists’ 
Concert League. Monthly recitals will 
be given, beginning late in January. 
These will provide an interstate ex- 





Berger 
Lois Steers, Who Has Managed Artists in the 
Northwest for Thirty Years 


change of Pacific Coast musicians for 
remuneration. 

A second recent addition to musical 
groups is the Portland Opera Associa- 
tion, Mae Ross Walker, manager. “The 
Mikado” will be the first event spon- 
sored by this group. A third new asso- 
ciation is the Portland Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of forty pieces, con- 





Berger 

P. A. Ten Haaf, President of the Portland Dis- 

trict of the Oregon State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation 


ducted by Waldemar Lind. Improve- 
ment in ensemble playing is the object. 


Many Choral Events 


The MacDowell Club Chorus, Reatha 
Fowler Miller, president, will give two 
spring concerts, led as usual by W. H. 
Boyer. Mr. Boyer is also supervisor 
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Array of Distinguished Art- 
ists Announced by Local 
Managers—New Concert 
League Formed — Spring 
Music Festival to Be Given 
in Connection with Public 
Schools — Clubs Present 
Interesting Features 





of music in the public schools and will 
conduct an ensemble of 450 voices in 
April, at the second annual Spring Mu- 
sic Festival, when the participants will 
be the high school orchestras, choruses 
and bands. The school choral leaders, 
who will assist Mr. Boyer in this pro- 
duction, are Edna Hollenbeck, Minetta 
Magers, Robert W. Walsh, Danae Live- 
say, John C. Emmel, J. MacMillan Muir, 
Lillian Acorn and W. H. Hollensted. 
The leaders of the orchestras are Harold 
Bayley and Carl Denton; of the bands 
Carl T. Johns and Leon Handzlik. 





Jaques Gershkovitch, Who Conducts the Port- 
land Junior Symphony 


Among the choral societies are Reed 
College Chorus, Edouard Hurlimann, 
conductor; the Pelz-Coe Singers, the 
Stjerna Chorus, the Olson Chorus, Rose 
Coursen Reed’s Treble Clef, the Student 
Nurses Glee Club of Good Samaritan 
Hospital, led by Dr. Eugene Owen; the 
Vann Choral Club and the German sing- 
ing societies, Edelweiss Harmonie, 
Liedertafel, Turnverein’s Choir and 
Sangerbund, Herman Hafner, leader. 


Activities of Clubs 


Helen Calbreath is directing the pro- 
gressive work of the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Eda _ Trotter, 
junior counsellor, will conduct the State 
junior contests in May. Among the 
leading chairmen are Jean Warren Car- 
rick, national program exchange chair- 
man and State chairman of church 
music; Mrs. Walter Denton, extension 
chairman; and Mrs. F. O. Northrop, 
national chairman of music in industry. 
Nelle Rothwell May is a member of the 
national board. 

The Portland District of the Music 
Teachers’ Association, P. A. Ten Haaf, 
president, presents speakers conversant 


with instructive topics at monthly 
luncheons. Franck Eichenlaub is chair- 
man of the educational committee 


which cooperates with C. A. Rice, city 
(Continued on page 184) 
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Lincoln’s Symphony, Chorus and New 


_ Carillon Provide Much Music 





ull 


Local Orchestra Led by 
Seidl in Monthly Concerts 
—Civic Concert Associa- 
tion Presents Leading 
Artists—Nebraska Choral 
Union Giving Annual 
Series — New Campanile 
Built in Memory of Mrs. 
Carrie B. Raymond, Long 
a Leading Musician of City 


By Haze. GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


INCOLN, NEB., Jan. 20.—Concert 

activities in Lincoln during the 
coming months will include the last 
three of a series of five events spon- 
sored by the Civic Concert Association, 
of which Archie Furr is president, and 
Willard Kimball, secretary. Mischa 
Levitzki gave a piano recital under its 
auspices on Jan. 12. The other num- 
bers will be announced later. The as- 
sociation has an adult membership of 
over 1200, with an additional large 
group of student members. These con- 
certs are held in the St. Paul Church 
Auditorium. 

Mrs. Walter Gardner, who has won 
a striking measure of success in her 
initial ventures in local management, 
announces a concert by the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus on March 1. Other con- 
certs by artists of international re- 
nown are under consideration. 


Symphony Giving Series 


Some of the most attractive concerts 
of the local season are the monthly pro- 
grams given by the Lincoln Symphony, 
Rudolph Seidl, conductor. This organ- 
ization, numbering over ninety local 
musicians, was last year maintained as 
a municipal organization. This year the 
orchestra is supported by seat sales and 
subscriptions. The concerts are given 
in the Stuart Theatre. 

Mrs. Walter Gardner is chairman of 
the program committee of the Lincoln 
Symphony Orchestra, which is, this 
year, bringing an artist for each of the 
local concerts. Rudolph Ganz was the 
soloist for the first one. Robert Quick, 
violinist, appeared on Jan. 10, and Ber- 
nard Ferguson, baritone, is announced 
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Townsend 


Mrs. Walter Gardner, Manager of Artists’ Ac- 
tivities in Lincoln 


for the following concert. Other mem- 
bers of the program committee are 
Ernst Herminghaus, Mae Pershing, 
Mrs. Joseph Grainger and Don Berry. 

An organization of great worth to 
the community is the University of 
Nebraska Choral Union, made up for 
the most part of members of the Uni- 
versity Chorus. This body, led for 
nearly forty years by the late Mrs. 
Carrie B. Raymond, is now under the 
baton of Howard J. Kirkpatrick. The 
Union has just given the annual “Mes- 
ssiah” with artist soloists, and plans 
a spring concert. Concerts are given 
in the University Armory, where ac- 
companiments are given by the orches- 
tra and organ. 


Carillon Concerts a Feature 


A striking feature of musical life in 
Lincoln is the newly established series 
of carillon concerts given from the 
campanile of the new First-Plymouth 
Church by Wilbur Chenoweth. This 
carillon is a memorial to the late Mrs. 
Carrie B. Raymond, and was built by 
subscriptions from local citizens, and 
from thousands of former University 
students, who had sung in the Univer- 
sity Chorus under Mrs. Raymond dur- 
ing the forty years or more of her di- 
rectorship there. She was for more 


° 
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The First Plymouth Church in Lincoln with the Campanile Housing the Carrie B. Raymond 
Memorial Carillon 





Rudolph Seidl, Conductor of the Lincoln Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


than forty years the organist and di- 
rector of music in First Congregational 
Church, which merged recently with 
the Plymouth Church. The carillon of 
forty-eight bells was cast in the foun- 
dry of Taylor and Son, Loughborough, 
England, and was dedicated on May 31 
and June 1 last, with a series of ten 
concerts given by Anton Brees, caril- 
loneur of the Bok “singing tower” at 
Mountain Lake, Fla. 

Wilbur Chenoweth, carilloneur and 
organist of the church, presents weekly 
concerts, an elaborate program on the 
first Sunday of each month, and special 
events on holidays. During the Christ- 





Townsend 
Wilbur Chenoweth, Carillonneur at the First 
Plymouth Church 


mas season, he gave a series of ten 
festival concerts on the bells. 

Lincoln is well known for its fine mu- 
sical atmosphere, and is the home of 
the University of Nebraska, Wesleyan 
University, Cotner University, and 
Union College, each with its own 
School of Music, and a number of fine 
private studios. 

The University School of Music is 
sponsoring a series of weekly faculty 
convocations. Soloists in a recent con- 
cert were Earnest Harrison, pianist, 
and Lenore Burkett VanKirk, soprano. 
The concerts are held in the Temple 
Theatre. 
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SEATTLE’S NUMEROUS GROUPS ASSURE MELODIC PLENTY 





Future of Symphony Still in 
Doubt Following Resigna- 
tion of Karl Krueger, Con- 
ductor — Three Concert 
Series Bring Noted Artists 
to City—<Activities at Cor- 
nish School and University 
of Washington Add Rich- 
ness to Calendar—Many 
Choral and Chamber 
Music Organizations Ac- 
tive 


EATTLE, Jan. 20.—Seattle has 
learned to make much of its own 
music, The second half of the present 
season will find the concert attractions 
divided equally between those of visit- 
ing artists and by resident singing so- 
cieties and artists. Being the site of 
the State university, the home of the 
Cornish School and possessing a num- 
ber of enterprising conductors, this 
city enjoys many fine local events. 
During the first half of the season 
the Seattle Symphony, under Karl 
Krueger, completed a short series of 





Hanner 


Helen Gorham, President of the Associated 
Women Students of the University of Wash- 
ington 


fine programs. Mr. Krueger tendered 
his resignation during the early weeks 
of the season and conducted his final 
concert on Dec. 21. No definite an- 
nouncement as to the future of the or- 
chestra had been made when this was 
written. 

Early season concerts have been 
given by Lawrence Tibbett, Roland 
Hayes and Efrem Zimbalist, besides 
programs by several choral organiza- 
tions, 


Major Concerts Arranged 


Three concert courses provide Seattle 
music lovers with a generous array of 
artists. The Ladies’ Musical Club, 
Seattle’s pioneer organization, Mrs. 
Frederick Adams, president, has still 
to present Mary Wigman, dancer, Feb. 
4; Myra Hess, pianist, March 15, and 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, April 
6, in the current series. The Associ- 
ated Women Students, University of 
Washington, Helen Gorham, president, 
will present José Iturbi, pianist, Jan. 


re and Harald Krewtzberg and his 
dancers, April 12, to complete their 
course. Seattle Chapter, Pro Musica, 
Carl Paige Wood, president, will pre- 
sent Ernst Torch, Germam composer, 
early in February, and a referendum 
concert of local artists. The Yeshida 
Ensemble and Ernest Fowles, lecturer, 
were previous Pro Musica attractions. 
Other events anmownced imelude ap- 
pearances by John McCormack im Janu- 
ary; the Dom Cossack Male Chorus 
on Feb. 2; La Argentima om Feb. 15, 
and Paul Robesom, bariteme, im April. 


Choral Secieties Active 
The choral concerts form am impor- 
tant feature of the musical calendar; 


and, though several chabs dispensed 
with their winter programs, the spring 





Suttrell 
R. H. Kendrick, Condiecter of the Philomel 
Smeers of Seattle 


appearances are awaited with imterest 
by their patrons. The Amphien So- 
ciety, now im its twemty~first season, 
will be heard im early May under the 
baton of Graham Morgan; A. I. Laun- 
der is the new president. The Junior 
Amphion Society, under the leadership 
of Arville Belstad, who is also the 
founder of this young men’s organiza- 
tion, will be heard im April. 

The Philomel Simgers, R. H. Ken- 
drick, conductor, give their spring con- 
cert on April 23, assisted by the Graf 
Harp Trio. Their winter program was 
heard on Jan. 18, with Paul Engberg, 
baritone, as assisting artist. The 
Seattle Orpheon Society, Eimar Lind- 
blom, condector, will give its spring 
concert on March 29, whem a male 
contingent will assist im half of the 
program with a cappella works. The 
Ladies’ Lyric Chab, Frederick FPeringer, 
conductor, will appear om Mareh 15. 

With dates at this writing unan- 
nounced the following clubs will be 
heard in their regular spring concerts: 
the Treble Chef Clhob, under Edwin 
Fairbourn, conductor; Ralstem Male 
Chorus, under Owen Williams; Nerdica 
Choral Club, under Helem Crowe Snell- 
ing; Norwegian Male Chorus, under 
Rudolph Moller; Svea Male Chorus, 
under C. H. Sutherland; MacDowell 
Chorus, under Louis Arend Helder; the 
Seattle Oratorio Society, J. W. Bixel, 
conductor, and Ariom Society, under 
Walter Akiin. 


Sparger Quartet Sertes 


With a record of sixteem years with 
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Grady 

Nellie C. Cornish, Founder and Director of the 
Cornish School 

the same personnel, the Spargur 


String Quartet enters its seventeenth 
season with a unique standing in Amer- 
icam music history. Two more con- 
certs of the present season are sched- 
uled for Jan. 29 and Feb. 9. The per- 
sonnel is John Spargur, first violin; 
Albeny Ritchie, second violin; E. Hel- 
her Collens, viola, and George Kirch- 
ner, ‘cello. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society, 
Katherine Robinson, president, is an 
edueative and constructive force with 
monthly programs and round table 
discussions. Music teachers’ problems 
oeeupy the efforts of the Seattle Music 





Bushnell 

John Spargur, Director of the Spargur String 
Quartet 

Teachers’ Association, Magnus Peter- 


sen, president. The Western Washing- 
tom Chapter, American Guild of Organ- 
ists, Harold Heeremans, dean, does 
much to promote organ music, and its 
programs are well attended. 

The Seattle Woodwind Ensemble, 
Otto Leonhardt, principal, is making a 
place for itself by giving educational 
recitals in high schools. New and un- 
familiar music receives consideration in 
the series of chamber music concerts 
sponsored by Sigma Chapter, Phi Mu 
Alpha, Loren Rhoades, president, and 
Tau Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon, Mary 
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Genevieve Scott, president, both Uni- 
versity of Washington groups. 


Music in School and University 


The Three Arts concerts are a popu- 
lar feature of the Cornish School ac- 
tivities. During the school year on 
each Friday night some high-class at- 
traction is presented in the Cornish 
Theatre. Nellie C. Cornish is director 
of the school. 

Music at the University of Washing- 





Suttrell 


Mrs. D. C. Kessler, President of the Newly 


Organized Treble Clef Club 


ton finds expression through its band, 
orchestra, mixed chorus, glee clubs and 
numerous” recitals. The University 
Chorus will present Goring Thomas’s 
“The Swan and Slylark,” under Charles 
Wilson Lawrence. 

The music department of Seattle 
Public Schools is a great factor in 
stimulating community music and in 
creating music audiences. Nine or 
more high schools have two or three 
choruses each, two orchestras and a 
band, and most of the grade schools 
have orchestras, besides a large all- 
city grade school orchestra under the 
direction of E. C. Knutzen. 

Besides these public expressions of 
musical enterprise, Seattle has a num- 
ber of music clubs which meet monthly 
or bi-monthly to study musical topics 
and hear programs among themselves, 
and their influence is far-reaching. 
Prominent among them are the Music 
Study Club, Mrs. A. M. Allen, presi- 
dent; Thursday Music Club, Mrs. I. W. 
Ringer, president; La Bohéme Music 
Club, the Euterpe Club and numerous 
branches of the Seattle Music and Art 
Foundation, Mrs. A. S. Kerry, presi- 
dent. 


Many Recitals Heard 


The recital field has also been par- 
ticularly active. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, opened 
the concert series of the Ladies Musi- 
cal Club, with Theodore Saidenberg at 
the piano. 

The Norelli Grand Opera Unit, Mme. 
Jenny Norelli, conductor, gave a con- 


cert version of “Traviata,” Arthur 
Clausen conducting the orchestra. The 
principals were Marian Stafford, 


Sophie Duggan, Elva Patterson, Victor 
Brewbaker, Constantine Jaludsky, War- 
ren Rugg, Jack de Merchant, Alexander 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Pageant Planned by Mayor’s 
Committee to Mark One 
Hundredth Year of City— 
Welsh Singing Societies 
Hold Festival — Concert 
Series and Club Activities 
Arranged—Musical Clear- 
ing House and Proposal 
for New Memorial Amphi- 
theatre Are Features of 


Season Which Shows Re- 


vival of Musical Interest 
By Ex.us T. BALDWIN 


TICA, N. Y., Jan. 20.—With many 

concerts and recitals booked for 
the early part of 1932, local leaders 
predict a revival on the part of Cen- 
tral New York people in things mu- 
sical. 

Utica will celebrate its one hundredth 
birthday as a city in March. Mayor 
Charles S. Donnelly, with a committee 
of prominent citizens, is planning a 
pageant. They look to the city’s mu- 
sical leaders to provide much of the 
program. A massed choir or more than 
1000 voices to be made up of the leading 
choruses and church choirs of the city 
will be one of the features. Further 
details of the program are to be an- 
nounced early in February. 


Annual Eisteddfod Held 


Utica’s seventy - second annual 
eisteddfod, held in the auditorium of the 
Free Academy, served to start the mu- 
sical life of the city in motion for 1932. 

John M. Morgan, president of the 
Cymreigyddion Society, was in charge 
of the eisteddfod when it opened New 
Year’s night at the academy. Sam J. 
Philips, Scranton, Pa., served as con- 
ductor; Margaret Griffith, as accom- 
panist; and a staff of adjudicators 
judged the song contests, chorus work 
and recitations, which continued 
through the evening and all of New 
Year’s Day. 

The contests were interspersed with 
solos by Mostyn Thomas, Welsh bari- 
tone, who pleased the hundreds of lis- 
teners gathered from all parts of Cen- 
tral New York. 


Community Concert Series 


The closing events are being given in 
the Community Concerts series spon- 
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UTICA TO CELEBRATE CENTENARY WITH MUSIC EVENTS 
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sored by the B Sharp Musical Club. 
Robert Goldsand, pianist, was scheduled 
to appear on Jan. 22. The concluding 
concert is slated for March 4, when 
Richard Crooks, tenor, will sing. The 
Community Concerts are being held this 
year in the Fox-Utica Theatre. 





John M. Morgan, President of the Cymreigyd- 
dion Society, Which Sponsors an Annual 
Eisteddfod 


The Musicians Forum, headed by Sara 
Maybury, is working on ways and 
means to stimulate further interest in 
music among the school children. 

Helen Hale Brockway, recording sec- 
retary of the B Sharp Musical Club, 
has been appointed director of the 
Forum Clearing House. This unit func- 
tions, among other ways of sponsoring 
music, to prevent conflicting dates in 
local recitals. Miss Brockway is also 
chairman of music of the Zonta Club 
and is planning a number of musical 
entertainments for the club in 1932. 

George Wald, past president of the 
Forum, is advocating that a natural 
amphitheatre which exists on the Park- 
way be fitted with seats and a stage for 
the purpose of pageants and be dedi- 
cated to the city’s World War soldier 
dead. The Forum is now engaged in 
promoting this project. 


B Sharp Club Schedules 


The B Sharp Musical Club is headed 
by Mrs. Harold Van Dyke Owens, who 
reports the year thus far has been 
most satisfactory. With the coming 
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Community Concerts and the recitals 
for active members held the second 
Wednesday of each month, she expects 
the club to finish the season with much 
success, 

The club, which was founded in 1903, 
has 100 active members and ninety stu- 
dent members. Mrs. W. B. Crouse, now 
a director, was for twenty-one years its 
president. Mrs. Owens has been presi- 
dent for three years. 

In addition to the recitals for active 
members, the club this year has thrown 
four afternoon recitals open to the pub- 
lic. The first was held in November. 





Bachrach 


Mrs. Harold Van Dyke Owens, President of the 
B Sharp Musical Club 


A Lenten B Sharp program will be 
held in Tabernacle Baptist Church on 
Feb. 24. A program on the music of 
the dance is scheduled for April 27 at 
Grace Church parish house. On May 4 
a National Music Week Concert, with 
music by the choruses and orchestras of 
the Utica public schools, is planned at 
the parish house. Chairmen of these 
meetings are Mrs. Harry McCormick, 
Mrs. Earl B. Worden and Mrs. Bertha 
Deane Hughes. 


Officers of Club 


Assisting Mrs. Owens in the work of 
B Sharp this year are these officers: 
Vice-president, Mrs. George Bannigan; 
second vice-president, Mrs. E. B. M. 
Wortman; third vice-president, Mar- 
garet Griffith; recording secretary, 
Helen Hale Brockway; corresponding 
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Mrs. Bertha Deane Hughes, Supervisor of Music 
in the Public Schools 


secretary, Mrs. George Crowell; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Arnold Shepherd; assistant 
treasurer, Mrs. Robert Bothwell; and 
librarian, Harriet Woodworth. 

School music is playing an impor- 
tant part in the life of this area, with 
the work under the direction of Mrs. 
Bertha Deane Hughes, supervisor of 
public school music. Mrs. Hughes re- 
ports that more than 1000 of the stu- 
dents in the schools are receiving instru- 
mental instruction out of a school popu- 
lation of about 18,000, 


Mrs. Hughes reports that each year 
the number of school-owned instru- 
ments is increasing, due to allotments 
set aside in the school budget. These 
instruments augment the instrumenta- 
tion in the various musical organiza- 
tions of the sehools. 


Orchestras in Grade Schools 


Nine orchestras have been organized 
in the eight grades running in number 
from 17 to 58 pieces. Seven bands are 
now playing in the eighth grades, with 
membership from 12 to 48, while in the 
high school 28 belong to the junior 
band and 40 to the senior band. 

Other figures given by Mrs. Hughes 
show thirty-eight in the senior high 
school orchestra; 214 pupils in seven- 
teen violin classes; twelve string en- 
sembles in the sixth grades; ten in- 
strumental classes, twenty musical ap- 

(Continued on page 177) 
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. “Possessor of a voice of natural qual- 
. intelligent interpretations.” 
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New York Times, Dec. 8. 


. “Voice artistically employed.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 8. 


For Information, address 


Secretary—37 West 56th Street 
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... “An intelligent and sensitive interpreter. 
. . » finesse and good taste.” 


New York Sun, Dec. 8. 


New York City 
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BUFFALO HAS VISITS FROM NOTED ORCHESTRAS AND ARTISTS 
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Musical Foundation Series 
Includes Concerts by Four 
Symphonic Organizations 
— Recitals Sponsored by 
Consistory—Buffalo Sym- 
phony Society and Chro- 
matic Club Series Ar- 
ranged — Organists’ Guild 
Active — Local Choruses 
Include New Junior Group 

By Mary M. Howarp 


UFFALO, Jan. 20.—Buffalo’s musi- 

cal season has offered some splen- 
did events to local.concert-goers. The 
notable series of» orchestral concerts 
sponsored by the Buffalo Musical 
Foundation, Alfred H. Schoellkopf, 
president, and Marian de Forest, man- 
ager, presented the Boston, Detroit and 
Chicago Symphonies and the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

José Iturbi and Joseph Szigeti were 
heard in the series sponsored by the 
A. A. Van De Mark management. 
Future events under its auspices will 
be given by Nelson Eddy, American 
baritone, in his Buffalo debut on Feb. 
23, and Sigrid Onegin, contralto, on 
April 5, both to appear in Elmwood 
Music Hall. 


Philharmonic Events 


The Philharmonic series at the Buf- 
falo Consistory, of which Mrs. Zorah 
B. Berry is local manager, has two con- 
certs remaining of its fine course. On 
Jan. 27 Mischa Elman will give a re- 
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Marian de Forest, Secretary Manager of the 
Buffalo Musical Foundation 


cital. The series will close with the 
appearance of Rosa Ponselle on Feb. 24. 

The chamber music concerts arranged 
by the Buffalo Symphony Society, Mary 
Gail Clark, local manager, which are 
given in the auditorium of the State 
Teachers’ College, have two remaining 
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Mary Gail Clark, Manager of the Chamber 
Music Series of the Buffalo Symphony Society 





William Breach, Conductor of the Buffalo 
Orpheus and Supervisor of Music in the Public 
Schools 


of the series of five. On Feb. 15, 
Marion Kerby and John J. Niles will 
give a program of Kentucky mountain 
and Negro dialect songs. On March 
14, Jacques Gordon and Lee Pattison 
will collaborate in an evening of so- 
natas for violin and piano. The Brosa 
and Budapest string quartets and the 
Compinsky Trio have already appeared 
in this series. 


Chromatic Club Series 


The Chromatic Club has already pre- 
sented two of its three evening artist 








reciials by Jeannette Vreeland and 
Paul Kochanski. Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
pianist, who was a winner in 1930 of 
the Schubert Memorial audition, will ap- 
pear in the final event. The Saturday 
afternoon recitals will present Patricia 
Boyle, pianist, and Emily Linner, con- 
tralto, on Feb. 6; Theresa Lynch, con- 
tralto, and Harriet Lewis, violinist, 
Feb. 20; Mrs. Lester Cherry, soprano; 
Mrs. Joseph Miller, contralto, and Anna 
Kowalska, pianist, on March 5; Mar- 
garet A. Barrell, contralto, and Flor- 
ence Westcott, violinist, March 19. 

The recitals of Jan. 30 and March 26 
will be devoted to programs by student 
members of the Chromatic Club, which 
is the largest musical organization in 
this city, and includes in its member- 
ship most of the prominent local mu- 
sicians. 

The Buffalo Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, which has al- 
ready brought Edward Rechlin here 
for a recital featuring the works of 
Bach and his contemporaries, will hear 
a program on Feb. 8 by Marshall Bid- 
well on the fine instrument in the Lar- 
kin Administration Building. On April 
4 there will be an Easter choral service 
in the First Presbyterian Church. 


Local Groups Active 


There is considerable activity among 
local musical organizations. The Buf- 
falo Orpheus, under its new conductor, 
William Breach, who is also supervisor 
of public school music in this city, will 
give a concert on Feb. 8, in which the 





Dr. Carl Noehren, Conductor of the Harugari 
Frohsinn 


chorus of male voices will be assisted 
by Scott Malcolm and Reginald God- 
den, of Toronto, in numbers for two 


pianos. At this concert the Junior Or- 
pheus, a recently organized chorus of 
100 young men, will appear for the first 
time. The last Orpheus concert of the 
season falls on April 18. 

Another chorus conducted by Mr. 
Breach comprises about 250 women 
school teachers, who will offer one con- 
cert, the date of which has not yet been 
announced. 


Guido Group Concert 


The Guido Male Chorus, under Seth 
Clark’s direction, which has already 
given one concert, will be heard again 
on April 19. The following evening 
another choral society conducted by 
Mr. Clark, the men’s Polish Singing 





Seth Clark, Conductor of the Guido Male 
Chorus of Buffalo 


Circle, will give its annual concert, 
with Adamo Didur, bass of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, as soloist. 


Choral Programs Planned 


The Pro Arte Symphonic Choir, a 
mixed chorus of which Arnold Corne- 
lissen is conductor, will present its 
second concert on April 6. The Buffalo 
Choral Club, a women’s chorus con- 
ducted by Harold A. Fix, will also give 
a second concert on April 11. The 
Rubinstein chorus of women, under the 
direction of R. Leon Trick, has an- 
nounced no public concerts for this sea- 
son, but instead has been broadcasting 
a number of programs. The Harugari 
Frohsinn society, a male chorus con- 
ducted by Carl Noehren, will give its 


second season concert some time in * 


April. It will take the form of a 
Goethe festival, with musical settings 
of various poems of the great German 
bard. 
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Peoria Makes Rapid Strides 
In Field of Music Education 





Music Department of the 
Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute Reorganized—Am- 
ateur Music Club Spon- 
sors Civic Orchestra — 
—School Music Flour- 
ishes—Choral Clubs Give 
Concerts 


By HevLen Harrison MILLs 


EORIA, ILL., Jan. 20.—This city is 

rejoicing in the appointment of 
William E. Donovan as head of the 
Music Department of Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, and in the reorgan- 
ization (under Mr. Donovan’s direction) 
of the College of Music along lines 
which it is expected will interest and 
attract a much larger percentage of the 
several thousand students who attend 





Eva Kidder, Supervisor of Music in the Peoria 
Public Schools 


the Institute annually than heretofore. 
In its reorganized form the department 
is known as the Bradley Conservatory 
‘of Music. Mr. Donovan is a graduate of 
the James Milliken University, and was 
for seven years a member of the fac- 
ulty of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. 

The new regime started with the first 
of the new year, and among the new 
ideas for the school curriculum Mr. 
Donovan is inaugurating a series of lec- 
tures, the first of which will be known 
as the “Classical Composers of Music,” 
in which music from Bach to Beethoven 
will be discussed, with musical illustra- 
tions. A second series will take up the 
discussion of music up to the present 
day. This effort, which points the way 
to a better understanding of the art by 
students and faculty and a_ higher 
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standard of attainment in general, has 
given new life to the institution which 
it is hoped will crowd the auditorium 
for the spring concerts by orchestra, 
band and glee clubs. Several of these 
programs will occur during Music 
Week. 


Civic Orchestra Sponsored 


Foremost among the activities of the 
Amateur Music Club, whose member- 
ship now reaches over 2000, under its 
new president, Mrs. Samuel Levinson, 
is that of sponsoring the Peoria Civic 
Orchestra, a body of forty-five seasoned 
players, gathered together largely from 
the disbanded theatre groups, and 
which hitherto has had a struggling 
two years’ existence unaided materially 
by any group or individual. Under the 
new arrangement, and with a new 
leader, Forrest Woodman, enthusiasm 
has increased so that a full attendance 
at both their spring concerts, to be 
given on March. 31 and April 1, is al- 
ready assured. Mr. Woodman is also 
director of the club’s chorus, and the 
Philharmonic Choral of fifty voices. Of 
the artist recitals sponsored by the club 
only one remains of the five given dur- 
ing the winter—that of Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano, and Nathan Milstein, vio- 
linist. Four more members’ programs 
will be given, and a “Federation Day” 
will take place late in January. 

The Student Body, under the direction 
of Marion Johnson, assisted by Mary 
Wynn Stowe, numbers over 250 and is 
growing each year, giving programs 
that might well put to shame many an 
older group. This year they are study- 
ing the “Classic Period,” the “Romantic 
Era” and “Modern Style,” and will give 
a special children’s program and an 
ensemble program in the spring. 


Many School Events 


Music in the public schools is carried 
on vigorously under the able direction 
of Eva Kidder, supervisor. Among the 
many events scheduled by school bands, 
orchestras and glee clubs are: the op- 
eretta, the “Rainbow’s End,” to be given 
in January by 300 children of the first 
six grades. In February, Manual 
Training High School is repeating the 
“Gypsy Rover,” given in December, and 
on Feb. 21 comes the annual Vesper 
Service in honor of Washington, with 
special observances according to the 
programs outlined for the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. This 
will take place in the great Shrine 
Temple and will be participated in by 
bands, orchestras and a chorus of 500. 
These same groups are also preparing 
special music for all the sessions of the 
Peoria Division of the Illinois Teachers’ 
Association in March. 

In the band division, which is directed 
by C. Bradley, a selected group of all 
the high schools represented by the 
Peoria Division will give a concert for 
the Teachers Association, with Ray- 
mond Dvorak, of the University of IIli- 
nois, conducting. Peoria schools will 
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Sherman Square Studios, N. Y. 
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William E. Donovan of the Bradley College of 
Music 


again be represented, it is expected, at 
the National High School Chorus and 
Orchestra events scheduled by the Na- 
tional Music Supervisors’ Conference, 
in Cleveland in April. And in the “Big 
Twelve” contest among schools in this 
division in May, Peoria will enter solo 
voices, girls’ glee clubs, boys’ glee 
clubs and mixed choruses. Miss Kidder 
is also planning a spring festival, using 
the children of all grades and schools. 
This will take place during Music Week. 

The Orpheus Club (of thirty-five 
men’s voices), which is considered one 
of the finest in the state, is giving the 
“Messiah” again this spring, under the 
leadership of Howard Kellogg. 

The Westminster Vested Choir of 
forty voices, of which Miss Kidder is 
director, has been having a series of 
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lovely vesper services in which a thirty- 
minute organ recital has been featured 
on the very fine new organ recently 
installed. Guest artists have graced 
these occasions from time to time. 
There remain eight more in the series. 





“BLUEBIRD” IN CLEVELAND 





Yushny’s Revue Delights—“The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” Heard 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 20. — S. Hurok 
brought that delightful potpourri of 
Russian music, pantomime and comedy, 
“The Bluebird,” to Public Music Hall 
for three performances on two days. 
Yascha Yushny is a master of that 
special technique of introduction orig- 
inated by the Russians, and the mem- 
bers of this company of singers and 
actors are all artists. Audiences at all 
performances were delighted with the 
zest of the production. Especially in- 
teresting as a blending of musical and 
pictorial values was the Moussorgsky 
“Marketplace.” 

A splendid company, made up of 
most of the players who appeared in 
the London Lyric Theatre revival, now 
touring this country under the manage- 
ment of H. M. McFadden, gave Cleve- 
land its first glimpse of “The Beggar’s 
Opera” in three performances at Public 
Music Hall in a recent week. The 
Friday evening performance was under 
the auspices of the Women’s City Club. 
Unity of style and surety of direction 
combined with first-rate singing and 
acting make this production of the gay 
classic memorable. M. A. 


Morton Gould, seventeen-year-old 
pianist and composer, appeared at the 
Roxy Theatre during the week begin- 
ning Dec. 18, playing his composition, 
“Vienna 1931.” 
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Delicate Musical Art of Japan v 


Brought to America by Native Trio 





Aesthetics of Japanese Idiom 
Are Bound Up with Liter- 
ature — Simplicity Has 
Been Keynote of Musical 
Expression for Thousands 
of Years 


By Takeo TAKANO 


1 Japanese people are great lov- 
ers of nature. They are also great 
romanticists. In their love of nature 
they are very emotional, and their 
emotions cause them to express the 
beauty of nature in a melancholy way. 
This can be noted in almost all their 
works of literature, particularly in 
“Waka,” the native poem of thirty-one 
syllables. For instance, when they sing 
of the cherry trees in full bloom, they 
never forget about the sadness of the 
falling petals, falling gently in the fine 
rain of the spring. This national char- 
acteristic of the Japanese has also man- 
ifested itself in their music. They sing 
of sorrows rather than of joys. 
Japanese music has at least two 
thousand years of history behind it. 
But music purely for music’s sake does 
not date back more than three hundred 
years. Before then, it had always ex- 
isted as an art subordinate to litera- 
ture. It was then not unlike the music 
of the middle ages in Europe, when 
gleemen sang of the deeds of heroes, 
accompanied with harps. In Japan 
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Mitsumi Bando, Dancing with the Yoshida Trio, 
Which Is Visiting America Under Pro Musica 
Auspices 


also the inspiration for music was de- 
rived from literature. 

Of course, during this period many 
musicians created highly artistic mu- 
sical compositions. But because of the 
lack of a systematic method of notating 
them, many were lost, and we have to- 
day only a few of these works handed 
down through the ages from generation 
to generation. 





The Yoshida Trio, Left to Right: Tomiko Chiba, Mme. Yoshida, and Seifu Yoshida, Playing the Koto, 
Shamisen, and Shakuhachi respectively 


Just as Japanese music is simple, so 
the musical instruments of Japan are 
also simple. As contrasted to the hun- 
dreds of musical instruments existing 
in the occident, there are in Japan only 
the koto, shamisen, shakuhachi and a 
few other instruments in the form of 
drums. The instruments used by the 
Yoshida Trio, which is touring America 
at the invitation of Pro Musica, have 
existed in Japan for more than a thou- 
sand years, and in construction are not 
much different from those originally 
made, 

The desire of the musicians to ex- 
press in music the emotion and senti- 
ment which has been inspired by na- 
ture has manifested itself not in the 
development of instruments’ which 
would produce, if used in combination, 
a gigantic sound, but instead it has led 


them to search after delicate tone and 
nuance. It is for this reason that Jap- 
anese music seems to be simple at first 
glance, and very weak in sound on first 
hearing. 

The type of music played by the Yo- 
shida Trio is of the highest type of 
music played in Japan. It is used by 
people of the best class in entertain- 
ing guests, and like the art of flower 
arrangement or the tea ceremony, is 
very aristocratic in nature. It has been 
only within the last twenty years that 
this music has come to be performed 
on the stage before a large audience. 


COPENHAGEN, Jan. 10.—The Danish 
Opera in this city was to open its sea- 
son with a new opera by Paul Schier- 
beck, “Féte Galante,” libretto by Max 
Lobedanz. The opera house has re- 
cently been rebuilt and enlarged. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 27 to JULY 30, 1932 
REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 19, 1932 


Registrations for Both Sessions Now Being Received 
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Chamber of Commerce Ac- 
tively Interested in Project 
for Symphonic Body, Fol- 
lowing Success of Two 
Concerts Led by Arnold 
Volpe—New Y. M. H. A. 
Concert Series Launched 
—Fritschy Series Marks 
Silver Jubilee — Concerts 
Given During Week-long 
Periods for Children in 
Schools 


By BLANcHE LEDERMAN 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 20.—Suc- 

cess seems imminent for Kansas 
City’s plans for a symphony orchestra. 
Conrad Mann, president of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, who per- 
sonally sponsored the two “demonstra- 
tion” concerts recently conducted by 
Arnold Volpe, with an ensemble com- 
posed of leading musicians of this city, 
was assured by these events of general 
interest in symphonic music and that 
there is sufficient local talent to estab- 
lish such an organization. Mr. Mann 
stated recently that he is investigating 
the material phase of the project, 
amassing figures and studying com- 
parative angles of the case. Needless 
to comment, results and decisions are 
eagerly awaited. The Chamber of 
Commerce has evinced increased inter- 
est in major musical activities, two 
performances of the Lindsborg Messiah 
Chorus and a season of German Opera 
having been presented under its direc- 
tion. It is, therefore, with confidence 
that patrons are looking to them for 
development of this important sym- 
phonic plan. 

With the exception of the recently 
launched Y. M. H. A. concert course, es- 
tablished managers, schools and clubs 
will and have supplied musical activi- 
ties of varying degrees of standards 
for this season. 


Fritschy Celebrates Jubilee 


Walter A. Fritschy is celebrating his 
“Silver Jubilee,” marking his twenty- 
fifth year of presenting concerts. In 
twenty-four years he has managed 
over three hundred attractions, includ- 
ing artist concerts, symphony orches- 
tras, operas and ballets. He is justly 
proud to announce only eleven substitu- 
tions through the years. His after- 
noon series, given in the Shubert The- 
atre this season, includes concerts hy 
Benno Rabinof and Walter Mills, Ro- 
sette Anday, Walter Gieseking, the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet, and Mary Wic- 
man. The evening events at Conven- 
tion Hall include recitals by Richard 


Crooks, Wiener and Doucet, Paul Ko- 
chanski, Conchita Supervia, and the 
Revelers. 


Establishing a reputation as an in- 
stitution for “recreation and culture,” 
the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. have 
launched a program of broad scope, 
including appearances by Grace Moore, 
Mischa Elman, and the Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus. This series is 
under the management of Max Bretton, 
director of the “Y.” 

Roland R. Witte, concert manager, 
prognosticated several seasons ago con- 
cert conditions as they exist today. Far 
be it from Mr. Witte, however, to sit 
back and strike an “I told you so” atti- 
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KANSAS CITY MAKES PLANS FOR BRILLIANT MUSICAL YEAR 





Conrad Mann, President of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce 





Walter A. Fritschy, Who Has Been Managing 
Artists in Kansas City for the Past Twenty-four 
Years 


tude. At present he is very busy with 
affairs of the Tipica Orchestra, having 
recently completed booking arrange- 
ments for a six months’ tour of Europe 
by this ensemble, beginning in March. 
He is also booking John McCormack 
in the Southwest, and just announced 
a return engagement of Seth Parker on 
the last day of this month in Ivanhoe 
Auditorium. 


Unique Public School Series 


Margaret Lowry, director of the pub- 
lie school children’s concert series, with 
Mabell Glenn, supervisor, chose Albert 
Spalding, the Russian Symphonic Choir 
and Shura Cherkassky to interpret mu- 
sic that has been studied by approxi- 
mately 10,000 pupils. These concerts 
are heard in Ivanhoe Auditorium and 
each attraction presented on six suc- 
cessive days. The children usually 
augment the program with choral sing- 
ing, led by Miss Glenn. This series is 
sponsored by Siegmund Harzfeld. 

Creative work in the elementary 
grades is being stressed this season. 
Upper classes are divided into choruses, 
and these finely disciplined units will 
be heard in the annual Spring Festival 
in Convention Hall. Interest in instru- 
mental, piano and violin classes has 
increased, and splendid results are 
noted. An All-City elementary school 
orchestra, the members picked from 








Carl Busch, Well Known Composer, Head of 
the Theory Department of the Horner Con- 
servatory 





Margaret Lowry, Director of the Public School 
Children’s Concert Series 


various school organizations, will be a 
feature of the Spring Festival. In- 
structors added to the staff are Harling 
Spring, Milton Bennett and Grace Wat- 
kins. 

The Kansas City Choral Club has re- 
sumed activities under George Sidney 
Stanton, director of music at the Coun- 
try Day School. The fall concert, given 
at the Trinity Methodist Church, pre- 
sented works of Carl Busch, Charles 
Sanford Skilton and Powell Weaver, 
with the composers leading their com- 
positions, The boys’ choir of Grace 
and Holy Trinity Church, led by Miss 
Glenn, assisted in the program.  Lec- 
tures at rehearsals, on miscellaneous 
subjects, have been given by Mrs. 
George E. Powell, music editor of the 
Kansas City Star, Carl Busch, Powell 


Weaver, Edna Forsythe and Stanley 
Deacon. Elgar’s “King Olaf” will be 
heard in the spring concert. The 


club is also preparing numbers to be 
sung in the Washington Bicentennial 
program planned by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Programs by Leading Music Schools 


The Kansas City Horner-Conserva- 
tory league is presenting bi-monthly 
lectures in Horner Hall. The follow- 
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Roland R. Witte, President of the Horner-Witte 
Concert Bureau 


ing speakers will be heard: Bishop 
Robert Nelson Spencer, Mrs. W. A. Co- 
chel, Mrs. M. K. Powell, Mrs. C. D. 
Stansell, Luigi Vaiani, Tom Collins, 
Stanley Deacon, Rabbi Samuel A. 


Mayerberg, Dr. C. Gray, Jesse An- 
drews, Dr. Andreas Bard, Herbert L. 
Drake, Charles F. Horner, Mrs. Roy 


Farrell, John Thompson and Dr. George 
Hamilton Combs. 

Enrollment in the Junior College of 
the Conservatory is increasing. In the 
music school, Carl Busch continues as 
head of the theory department; the 
other departments are directed by Dr. 
John Thompson, piano; Henry Gorrell, 
voice; Sylvia Tell, the dance, and Her- 
bert L. Drake, dramatic art. Charles 
F. Horner is president and Grace Kauf- 
man, registrar. 

The Cranston School of Music, in ad- 
dition to its regular activities, is plan- 
ning a program of excerpts from grand 
operas, comprising trios, duets and 
other ensemble groups. In these num- 
bers, costumes and action will be used. 
The school has, since the first Atwater 
Kent contest, sent seven winners to the 
State contests in St. Louis. Several 
students competed in district auditions 
and one contestant won fourth place in 
the finals. 

The Kansas City Orchestral Training 
School, under the direction of N. 
De Rubertis, will give its annual series 
of concerts. There will be three events 
by the junior class and four by the 
seniors. The orchestra will also ap- 
pear on the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority 
Morning Musicales and on a Kansas 
City Music Club program. Two extra 
concerts will be given, one presenting 
works of local composers and another 
during the Washington Bicentennial. 

Walter Ehrnman, whose vocal studios 
are in the President Hotel, will have 
the assistance of the De Rubertis 
Training School Orchestra when he 
presents a request program honoring 
the memory of the late Victor Herbert. 
A chorus of sixty voices is being 
trained for this event, and a corps de 
ballet is being prepared by Dorothy 
Perkins. 

Marjorie Rose Ryan is presenting her 
second series of musicales in conjunc- 
tion with the monthly exhibits at the 
Art Institute. These recitals, which 
are heard in Epperson Hall, fill a dis- 
tinct niche in the musical activities of 
the city. Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater” 
will be repeated by popular demand 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Worcester Builds Auditorium ‘to House Noted Festival 


Memorial Building inated’ 
to Be Completed Next 
Year — Chorus Prepares 
for Coming October’s 
Series Under Stoessel — 
Civic Music Association 
and Other Enterprising 
Managements Present 
Noted Visiting Orchestras 
and Artists—Art Museum 
Sponsors Free Concerts 

By Joun F. Kyes, Jr. 


ORCESTER, Jan. 20.—The rapidly 

rising steel work of the Worcester 
Memorial Auditorium presages an 
equally sudden rise in the musical for- 
tunes of this city. Projects which have 
proved their worth will soon face an 
opportunity to seek audiences twice as 
large. It is hoped that the new audi- 
torium will be ready for the Worcester 
Festival of 1933. This would mean that 
chorus, orchestra and management 
would have an opportunity to become 





Hamilton B. Wood, President of the Worcester 
County Musical Association . 


accustomed to their new surroundings 
before the 75th Worcester Festival of 
1934. But that is looking ahead. The 
present season sees a great deal of 
good music being made, both by local 
and visiting talent. 

Worcester’s chief choral effort, its 
Festival, aroused nationwide interest 
by the recent announcement that its 
season of 1931 had resulted in a finan- 
cial shortage of but $300. Local sup- 
porters had, moreover, not been urged 
to give this year, and their well-main- 
tained subscriptions were entirely spon- 
taneous. The programs aroused in- 
creasingly favorable comment, in spite 
of decreased expenditures. Local tal- 
ent was featured extensively. 


Chorus Prepares for Festival 


The chorus is now rehearsing for 
October’s concerts, and will rest only 
from June 1 until the last week in 
August, after that pursuing a doubly 
intensive schedule of rehearsals. The 
principal work for 1932 is Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius.” Among the 
shorter works, those of living modern 
composers will be featured. Hamilton 
B. Wood again heads the Worcester 
County Musical Association, and Albert 
Stoessel is director of the choral and 
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Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the Worcester 


Festival 


orchestral forces. Bulkeley Smith is 
chairman of the chorus committee. 
These young men are fortunate in 
having as an active associate Luther M. 
Lovell, whose experience reaches back 
very nearly to the first Festival of 
1858. Mr. Lovell joined the chorus as 
a bass sixty-four years ago, and has 
sung in most of the festivals since that 
time. He was made a director of the 
association forty-six years ago, and for 
the last thirty years has also been the 
librarian. As such, he attends every 
chorus rehearsal and keeps all the rec- 





Brown 


Arthur J. Dann, Director of Music in the Public 
Schools 


ords of attendance as well as having 
charge of the sheet music. His mellow 
and friendly personality is greatly be- 
loved by the festival workers. 

Unusual enthusiasm was aroused this 
year by the singing of the Worcester 
Oratorio Society’s large chorus in the 
annual “Messiah” presentation on Dec. 
28. New beauties were discovered un- 
der the leadership of J. Vernon Butler, 
and a well-filled house resulted from 
the continued efforts of the list of offi- 
cers headed by Harry C. Coley. The 
society will give another concert next 
December, alternating its efforts with 
those of the Worcester Festival. 


Outstanding Concert Series 


The Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, which will soon enroll members 
for its third year of concerts, is headed 
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by the Rev. Thomas S. Roy as president 
and Flora E. Savage as secretary. A 
membership of over 1200 has been 
maintained, making possible three first- 
rank concert attractions each season. 
The Civic Concert Series will bring 
the Cleveland Orchestra here for a re- 
turn engagement on Feb. 16, with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting. Other at- 
tractions already heard this season in- 
clude the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus and Victor Chenkin. 
Paderewski will appear in Mechan- 
ics Hall on Jan. 28, under the manage- 
ment of Aaron Richmond of Boston. The 
same management cooperated with the 
Clark University Fine Arts Course in 
presenting Mary Wigman at Mechanics 
Hall on Dec. 7. Although the Fine 
Arts Course has been concluded for this 
season, its musical features are worthy 
of recapitulation: Carola Goya, in 
dances of Spain; Sigmund Spaeth, lec- 
turing on composers; Doris Kenyon in 
“musical silhouettes,” and Harald 
Kreutzberg, with his ballet. Professor 





Albert W. Wassell, Director of the Worcester 
Philharmonic Orchestral Society 


Loring H. Dodd has managed this 
course with great success during its 
ten seasons. 


Programs at Art Museum 


The trustees of the Worcester Art 
Museum are again presenting a series 
of free concerts by notable visiting ar- 
tists, on occasional Sunday afternoons 
throughout the winter and spring. 

Edith Abercrombie Snow, whose mu- 
sicales in the Bancroft Hotel ballroom 
have added much to recent midwinter 
seasons, will not present her series in 
the early part of 1932, but will soon 
perfect plans for an equally important 
musical venture along slightly different 
lines. 

Mrs. David W. Armstrong, head of 
the music department of the Worcester 
Woman’s Club, has prepared an exten- 
sive program of musicales and lectures 
for the remainder of the season. A 
prominent place in the program is 
taken by the large choral class led by 
Frederic W. Bailey. 


Local Philharmonic Events 


The Worcester Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Society, now in its second season, 
under the baton of Albert W. Wassell, 
includes a group of sixty local music- 
lovers who are glad to contribute their 
efforts in behalf of symphonic music. 
After its concert of Jan. 22, in Horti- 
cultural Hall, the society is to resume 
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Gray 
]. Vernon Butler, Conductor of the Worcester 
Oratorio Society 


rehearsals at once for a second con- 
cert, to be given in May. 

Public rehearsals, with special guest- 
programs, have been featured this win- 
ter in order to make local people better 
acquainted with the work of this or- 
chestra. Harry S. Smith is president 
of the organization, and Percy E. Tol- 
man is orchestra manager. 


Junior Festival Planned 


In the public schools, preparations 
are being made for another Junior 





Gray 
Luther M. Lovell, Identified with the Worcester 
Festival Chorus for the Sixty-fifth Year 


Music Festival, to be held at Mechanics 
Hall in April. Last year’s festival 
took the form of a concert in which 
both the grammar and high school or- 
ganizations displayed a high degree of 
skill in choral and orchestral ensembles, 
under the batons of Arthur J. Dann 
and Albert W. Wassell. Two hundred 
school children sang Pierné’s “The 
Children at Bethlehem” at the Worces- 
ter Festival last October. 

Frances Omar Weeks, director of mu- 
sic at the Bancroft private school, is 
alert to employ glee clubs and bands, 
even among her tiniest charges, as a 
means of developing musical self-re- 
liance. 

The Polyphonic Society and the 
Worcester Music Students’ Club are ac- 
tive throughout the season in promot- 
ing musicales by Worcester artists. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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patronage of a loyal following in a 
series of six concerts in the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. The Amy Neill Quartet 
introduced a provocative quartet by 
Szymanowski in its first concert of the 
season, and is booked for other impor- 
tant appearances during the remainder 
of the season, The Joseffer String 
Quartet, a woman’s quartet which made 
its debut this season, is proving its 
worth in a series of six Sunday even- 
ing concerts at the Cordon Club. 

The Marshall Field and Company 
Choral Society, led by Edgar Nelson, 
will give a spring concert in Orchestra 
Hall on April 15. Instead of a single 
soloist, the Revellers have been engaged 
to appear on this program. The choral 
works will be miscellaneous in char- 
acter. 

The Chicago A Cappella Choir, which 
has enjoyed much success since its de- 
but two seasons ago, will give its first 
concert of the season in Orchestra Hall 
on Feb. 3. This choir is under the di- 
rection of Noble Cain, a young man 
who has astonishing achievements to 
his credit in the field of a cappella sing- 
ing. Previous to the organization of 
the Chicago A Cappella Choir, he had 
won distinction for his work with the 
Senn High School Chorus. Mr. Cain 
insists on his choruses singing the most 
difficult works from memory. The 
forthcoming Chicago program lists the 
first American performance of Arnold 
Mendelssohn’s “Christmas Motet” and 
the first hearing of Eric DeLamarter’s 
“A June Moonrise.” The Chicago A 
Cappella Choir will make an Eastern 
tour in April, giving concerts in Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Washington. A New York concert will 
be given in Carnegie Hall on April 11. 
Plans for a European tour in 1933 are 
well under way. 


Musical Art Council Given Endowment 


The board of directors of the Mu- 
sical Art Council of Chicago has an- 
nounced the establishment of an en- 
dowment fund to be known as the Mrs. 
Robert Nathan Scholarship in honor 
of Mrs. Nathan, who is president of the 
council. The fund will permit deserv- 
ing students in the field of music to 
pursue their studies and training. The 
scholarship will be awarded by the 
board of the council. 

Herbert Witherspoon, vice-president 
and artistic director of the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company, was announced 


Rich Concert Season in Chicago 


tnrennanitnent 
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Jessie B. Hall, Chicago Concert Manager 


as the principal speaker at a luncheon 
and program of the Council in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel on Jan. 25. Frida Savini and 
Mary Berova were to be the soloists in 
excerpts from “Lohengrin.” Mrs. Na- 
than was to give an interpretative talk, 
assisted by the Musical Art Council’s 
choral symphony. 

Mrs. Fred S. Wolffs is chairman, and 
Mrs. Vernon B. Herbst and Mrs. Her- 
bert A. Byfield co-chairman, for the 
luncheon and program. Isaac Van 
Grove is artistic leader of the council. 

The work of the Rosa Raisa Music 
Scholarship Fund in enabling young 
Chicagoans of promise to continue their 
musical studies will be aided by the 
concert to be given by Mme. Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini at Orchestra Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 27, with Isaac Van 
Grove as accompanist. 

Since its inception in 1928, the fund 
has assisted several vocal and instru- 
mental students of talent to continue 
their studies in Europe or in America. 
Cooperation of teachers abroad has en- 
abled the fund to assist a large number. 
The fund also maintains two junior 
scholarships at the Institute School of 
Music. 


Philadelphia Harpists Use Salzedo 
Harps 


Edna Phillips and Flora Greenwood, 
first and second harpists, respectively, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who are 
graduates of the Curtis Institute and 
pupils of Carlos Salzedo, are both play- 
ing Mr. Salzedo’s modernized harps. 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


Classes 
Experience with Orchestra at 





Coach of Conductors 


Private Instruction 
or 


with Opportunity for 


New York University 
beginning February 1 
Preparatory Course to 
Dr. Felix Weingartner’s 
School for Conductors 
at Basel, Switzerland 





Address Mr. Erb, 171 W. 71st St., N. Y. 
Phone TRafalgar 7-3110 


MOLINARI CONDUCTS 
PITTSBURGH FORCES 


Conductor’s Wife Heard as 
Soloist with Local 
Symphony 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 20.—That forceful 
personality and sterling conductor, Ber- 
nardino Molinari, led the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra in its third concert of the 
season in Syria Mosque on Jan. 10. 
Beginning with the “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture of Mendelssohn, the program 
ranged through Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony and Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice.” The soloist was Mme. 
Mary Molinari, wife of the conductor, 
who sang an aria by D’Astorga and 
songs by Scarlatti and Franck, and 
was accorded a favorable reception. 

May Beegle presented Nathan Mil- 
stein in recital in Syria Mosque on Jan. 
5. With Emanuel Bay at the piano, the 
violinist electrified his hearers in a pro- 
gram which contained sonatas by Vi- 
valdi and Bach and shorter numbers 
by Corelli, Pugnani, Gluck, Weber and 
Szymanowski. 

Under the leadership of Oscar Del 
Bianco, the String Ensemble of Pitts- 
burgh presented a program in Car- 
negie Lecture Hall on Jan. 6. 





Foster’s Memory Eulogized 


Numerous musical and civic bodies 


participated in an observance of the 
68th anniversary of the death of 
Stephen C. Foster on Jan. 13. 


Churches chimed the tunes, and memo- 
rial services were held at Foster’s 
grave, with H. Vernon Porter presid- 
ing over a large body of participants. 
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A wreath was placed on the grave by 
Antonio Modarelli, conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

The Tuesday Musical Club also ob- 
served the anniversary. On Jan. 5 the 
club presented J. Fred Lissfelt and 
Henry Harris in a lecture-recital on 
“Women in Music,” which delighted a 
large audience. Mary Wigman, dancer, 
appeared in Carnegie Music Hall on 
Jan. 8, under the management of May 
Beegle. 

Dr. 


Charles N. Boyd spoke on the 


Franck symphony, assisted at two 
pianos by Dallmeyer Russell and 
Marian C.®@ Bollinger, on Jan. 12. 


Under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, Allan Bacon gave 
a recital in Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church on Dec. 30. Cass Ward Whit- 
ney and Hulda Lefridge gave a recital 
at the Y. M. and W. H. A. on Jan. 11. 
A recital was given on Jan. 10 at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology by a 
group of ten participants. 
WILLIAM E,. BENSWANGER 


Arthur Warwick Heard in Recital at 
Horace Mann School 


The concluding weekly recital of the 
first half of the series at the Horace 
Mann School for Boys was played by 
Arthur Warwick, who is director of 
these concerts. Mr. Warwick’s pro- 
gram included the Prelude in A Minor 
of Bach, “Spiritual and Blues” by Tans- 
man, and a short novelty by Mozart, 
“Das Butterbrot.” 

Guest artists who have appeared in 
these recitals include Mary Frances 
Berumen, pianist; Walter Mills, bari- 
tone; Nicholas Mavrikas, violinist; 
Mary Meeker, contralto; Selma Spiro, 
pianist; Mary and Virginia Drane, 
duo-violinists; Edward Wall, clarinet- 
ist, and Eugene LaBarr, trumpeter. 
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New Orleans Is Centre of Music Life in Louisiana 





OTE Le 


Developments in Local Field 
Include Formation of Two 
New Ensembles—Philhar- 
monic Society Again Ac- 
tive in Anniversary Year 
—New Music League Or- 
ganized with Representa- 
tives from All Local 
Groups—Shreveport Sym- 
phony an Important Fac- 
tor in State’s Music 


By Setsy Noet MAYFIELD 


EW ORLEANS, Jan. 20.—Changes 

and new formations among the 
city’s music bodies have taken place 
lately. While the total amount of mu- 
sical life in New Orleans remains 
fairly constant, its manifestations have 
been varied. An increased amount of 
choral singing and the rise of a num- 
ber of new choral clubs is probably the 
most significant development. Among 
the older organizations, the Philhar- 
monic Society continues its work of 
bringing first-class concerts to town. 
Le Petit Opéra Louisianais is planning 
performances for April. The weekly 
concert series at Dixon Hall has been 
well attended, and the clubs are carry- 
ing on their work as usual. 

The Orchestra Di Camera, recently 
organized, gave its first concert on Dec. 
26 at the Knights of Columbus Hall. 
Otto Finck, who has been ’cello soloist 
in several European symphony orches- 
tras and with the old New Orleans 
French Opera, conducts the ensemble. 
It contains seventeen performers, René 
Salomon, L. Papez, Carl Kirst, Fernand 
Geoffray, Mr. Finck, A. Fischer, Jr., 
Santo Giuffre, Paul Meurmans, M. Cap- 
lan, J. Jacopelli, R. Acosta, Enrique 
Tuit, Paul Cazaubon, Jean Pasquet, 
Guy Bernard, Josephine Alessandra 
and C. N. Kinsley. All have reputa- 
tions locally as soloists. The orchestra 
plans a number of appearances in the 
future. 





Otto Finck, Director of the Orchestra di Camera 
of New Orleans 


Another orchestra, half-professional 
and half-amateur, has been founded by 
the Conservatory of Music, which this 
year sponsors two performances by the 
orchestra and two chamber music con- 
certs. The orchestra first played on 
Nov. 25 at Jerusalem Temple, led by 
Dr. Ernest Schuyten with Mme. Ev- 
genie Wehrmann- Schaffner as guest 
pianist. Its next concert will be given 
on April 26 with Elizabeth Wood, dra- 
matic contralto, as guest. The chamber 
musicians, who are Dr. Schuyten, first 
violin, Ella de Los Reyes, second violin, 
Fernand Geoffray, viola, and Marcel 
Guermann, ’cello, will play on Feb. 23 
and March 22. Mr. Guermann, a young 
and talented musician, recently came 
here from Brussels. 

The Mark Kaiser Quartet, founded 
some years ago in memory of Mark 
Kaiser, one of the city’s most eminent 
educators, is this year the Mark Kaiser 
Trio, as its viola player, Ione Chis- 
holm, is in Europe. So as not to alter 
the makeup of the quartet, the other 
three members are “carrying on” alone. 
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July and August, 1932 


Charles Harrison, Tenor 
Beulah Harrison, Soprano 
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NORMAN JOLLIFFE 
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Next winter the quartet will be com- 
plete again. The trio, composed of 
Gladys Pope, Sarah Lob and Eda Flotte- 
Ricau, will give a concert early in 
April, the feature beimg Schénberg’s 
sextet, “Verklirte Nacht.” im which 
four other musicians will assist the 
trio’s violinists. 

Le Petit Opéra Louwisianais has not 
yet made its announcement of plans, 
other than that its performances will 
be held im April and will include opera, 
directed by Ernesto Gargano, and bal- 
lets, coached by Lelia Haller, the usual 
heads. 


New Cheruses Founded 


Among the mew choral clubs the 
Treble Clef Club for women’s part- 
singing, led by Ferdimand Dunkley, and 
with Mrs. John Bumstead as president, 
is prominent. Mr. Dunkley was for 
eight years organist in London churches 
and has published many compositions 
in use among organists and choral so- 
cieties. The Treble Clef Club will give 
concerts in February and April. 

The Little Choral Club, headed by 





Lelia Haller, Presntere Dawseuse of “Le Petit 
Opera Lowisizeais” 


Alfreda Retif, will observe its first an- 
niversary in March. It gave a concert 
on Jan. 10 at the St. Louis Community 
House. The American Legion Woman’s 
Choral Club, shortly to be incorporated 
in the state federation, will sing on 
Jan. 25. The Cercle Lyrique, for twen- 
ty-five years a rallying-point among the 
city’s best musicians, continues its 
monthly concerts and the encourage- 
ment of new talent. The circle, whose 
president is Mrs. Dupuy Harrison, con- 
tributed this year a large sum to 
charity, to which it devotes its pro- 
ceeds. Its musical library is thriving. 

The Sangerchor of Deutsches Haus, 
a male chorus of forty, which has won 
much praise of late for its part- 
singing, plams a regular series of pro- 
grams at the Haus this spring, in place 
of previous occasional omnes. Its leader 
is Leonard Drveding. 

The sonata series given for the past 
few years by Mme. Wehrmann-Schaff- 
ner and Adrian Freiche is not being 
given this season, as Mr. Freiche is 
now in New York. Imstead, Mme. 
Schaffner will play sonatas with René 
Salomon and with Marcel Guermann at 
unfixed dates in the spring. Fauré’s 
First Sonata, and sonatas by Carpen- 
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ter and Stoessel, have been chosen for 
the concert with Mr. Salomon, who has 
himself given recitals this season at 
Dixon Hall in November and at the 
Causeries du Lundi on Jan. 18. Mme. 
Schaffner will also give a recital of 
her own. 


Philharmonic Marks Anniversary 


This year the Philharmonic Society 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary 
and the twentieth of the presidency of 
Corinne Mayer. The society’s value to 
the city has been inestimable. It brings 
a concert series, helps the talented be- 
ginners and professionals, gives pro- 
grams and lectures in schools and char- 
itable institutions, and awards an an- 
nual scholarship, held this year by Er- 
nesto Ferrata now studying voice in 
Italy. Last year’s winner, Ralph 
Squires, will be soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony in this city on Jan. 
24, 25 and 26. 

The Philharmonic series has already 
included John Charles Thomas, who re- 
peated the tremendous success he had 
last year, and Kathryn Meisle. Lotte 
Lehman will be heard on Feb. 15, Myra 
Hess in March and Yehudi Menuhin in 
April. Its auxiliary, the Junior Phil- 
harmonic, has a series of its own, 
which this year includes Guy Maier’s 
children’s recital given Jan. 15, David 
Dushkin, who will lecture on music in 
March, and Elleonor Cook and Camilla 
Edwards, to demonstrate folk-songs 
and dances in April. The auxiliary 
series are held in Dixon Hall, the Phil- 
harmonic proper in the Municipal Au- 
ditorium. 

Organ concerts will be held at inter- 
vals during the year by the Louisiana 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, several organists in turn play- 
ing at each. Henry Jacobs, Mary Mo- 
loney, Mrs. Spencer Tallmadge and 
Ferdinand Dunkley played at the first 
event, on Nov. 29, in Temple Sinai, 
where there is a magnificent organ. 

The weekly concerts given at Dixon 
Hall and sponsored by the Newcomb 
College music school included Mrs. 
Eola Berry Henderson, soprano, on 
Jan. 7, and Sidney Finkelstein, a tal- 
ented young artist of fourteen, who on 
Jan. 14 played piano compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven and Chopin and some 
of his own improvisations. “La Boite 
a Joujoux,” Debussy’s children’s bal- 
let, was danced on Jan. 19 by young 
folks directed by Anna Berenson and 
Leila Haller, following its first per- 
formance at the Athenaeum on Jan. 10. 
Louis Peters and Sarah Rosenberg 
were the principals. The work was a 
great hit. 

Operettas given semi-annually by the 
Newcomb College music school and di- 
rected by Dr. Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
school head, assisted by Katherine 
Price, include this year “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” given Dec. 20 with splendid 
chorus work, and “The Beggar’s Op- 
era,” postponed from last spring and 
now scheduled for April. 

The public schools on Jan. 22 will 
see awarded the radio won by Rogers 
school for the first radio memory con- 
test held in the city schools. Use of 
the radio in the memory contests is 
praised by Mary Conway, public school 
music director, because it makes the 
contest absolutely uniform. This is 
also the first year that all city schools 
have each their own band, starting 
with rhythm bands in the kindergar- 
tens. 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Chamber Music and Bailey 
Hall Series Practically 
Sold Out — Many Faculty 
Recitals Given at Cornell 
University — Westminster 
Choir Plans Tour Under 
New Management — Fes- 
tival to Take Place in June 
with Choral Units from 
Many Cities Participating 
in Several Days’ Programs 

By Osea CALCIOLARI 


THACA, Jan. 20.—The two series of 

concerts at Cornell University have 
had. a heavier subscription list this 
year than ever before. Both the Cham- 
ber Music Series, given at the Willard 
Straight Theatre, and the Bailey Hall 
Series, have been practically sold out 
for the entire season. 

The Chamber Music Series is a dis- 
tinctive feature of musical life at Cor- 
nell University. The regular series 
presents four organizations annually. 
This year it includes the Brosa String 
Quartet of London, the English Sing- 
ers, the New York String Quartet with 
Katherine Bacon, pianist, and the Lon- 
don String Quartet. 

The Bailey Hall Series has five at- 
tractions on its list. The Boston Sym- 
phony, with Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducting, and Harold Bauer as soloist, 
has already appeared. To be heard 
this spring are Roland Hayes, tenor; 
the Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
Serge Jaroff, conductor; and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, led by Nicolai Sokoloff. 
The music committee of Cornell Uni- 
versity announced a few weeks ago that 
it would present Paderewski in Janu- 
ary as an extra attraction. Also spon- 
sored by the committee will be two op- 
eratic performances on Jan. 25: “Hian- 
sel and Gretel” in English and “Car- 
men,” given by the Cosmopolitan Grand 
Opera Company of New. York. 


Cornell Music Courses 


The Department of Music at Cor- 
nell, since the appointment of Paul J. 
Weaver as head in 1929, has made dis- 
tinct progress. Through an act of the 
faculty in the spring of 1931, students 
may now choose music as a major sub- 
ject of study in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. The aim of the department 
is purely cultural and non-professional. 
Courses are offered not only in the 
theory, history, composition, and appre- 
ciation of music but private instruc- 
tion on the violin, piano, and organ is 
also available. A seminar course in 
musicology is given by Dr. Otto Kinkel- 
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Ithaca’s Concerts Are Heavily Subscribed 





John Finley Williamson, Dean of the West- 
minster Choir School and Conductor of the 
Westminster Choir 





John Rea Woolley 


Paul J. Weaver, Progressive Head of the Music 
Department at Cornell University 


dey who occupies the only chair of 
musicology in the country. 


Faculty Recitals Given 


During the year the music faculty 
gives a series of recitals. The first of 
these was a violin recital by Gilbert 
Ross, appointed this fall as assistant 
professor of music. He was assisted 
by Ida Deck Haigh at the piano. The 
second program will be a joint piano 
and organ recital by Andrew Haigh and 
Harold D. Smith, featuring the pre- 
miere of a new piano-organ composition 
by Mr. Haigh. Other faculty concerts 
include a two-piano recital by Mr. and 
Mrs. Haigh, and a sonata recital by 
Messrs. Ross and Weaver. 

Mr. Smith, organist of the Univer- 
sity and assistant professor of music, 
gives weekly organ recitals alternately 
in Bailey Hall and Sage Chapel, both 
of which are equipped with fine four- 
manual organs. These weekly recitals, 
which have continued uninterrupted for 
the past seven years, are valued by the 
community not only for Mr. Smith’s 
musicianly interpretation but also for 
the variety and extent of the pro- 
grams. 

The only outside concert this fall by 
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a member of the department was given 
by Mr. Smith at Swarthmore College. 
During the second semester of this 
year he will be on sabbatical leave and 
is planning to study in England and 
France. During his absence, Warren 
D. Allen, of Stanford University, has 
been appointed as acting University 
Organist. 
Sage Chapel Choir 


The Sage Chapel Choir, of which 
Paul J. Weaver is conductor, sang the 





Harold D. Smith, Organist of Cornell University 
and Assistant Professor of Music 


Saint-Saéns “Christmas Oratorio” at a 
special vesper service. This choir, in 
addition to singing at the weekly ser- 
vices in the Chapel, gives several spe- 
cial vesper services during the year, of 
which the music is the most important 
feature. 

WEAI, the University radio station, 
sponsors weekly half-hour music appre- 
ciation talks. These programs are pre- 
sented by the music faculty of Cor- 
nell. The general subject of discus- 
sion this year is “Great Composers and 
Their Music.” An explanatory lecture 
before each concert on the two nrusic 
series is given over WEAI by Professor 
Weaver. 

The Sunday afternoon musicales in 
Willard Straight Hall continue to at- 
tract capacity audiences. The first con- 
cert was a piano recital by Ida Deck 
Haigh. A Russian male quartet, com- 
posed of university students, presented 
the second recital. Concerts are sched- 
uled by Steuart Wilson of London, who 
will be in this country on a concert 
tour, and by Miss Inga Hill of the 
Juilliard School of Music. 


Westminster Choir to Tour 


The Westminster Choir School has 
been in Ithaca two years, coming to 
this city from Dayton, Ohio, where it 
gained national recognition by its fine 
choral presentations of sacred music. 
The school is affiliated with Ithaca Col- 
lege (formerly the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music), which is now an insti- 
tution of collegiate standing under the 
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Pa 


David Hugh Jones, Head of the Organ and Com- 
position Departments at the Westminster Choir 
School 


board of regents of the State of New 
York. The primary object of the 
Westminster School is to train its stu- 
dents as ministers of music and to ac- 
quaint them with the finest sacred 
choral works. During the two years 
that the Choir School has been in 
Ithaca, its student body has doubled, 
increasing from 60 to 123. 


Choir Under New Management 


Dr. John Finley Williamson, dean of 
the Choir School and conductor of the 
Westminster Choir, recently announced 
that, beginning Jan. 1, the Westminster 
Choir would be under the management 
of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., of 
Chicago, Dema Harshbarger, manager, 
affiliated with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company of New York. Tours for 
next year will not be booked until the 
end of the academic year. The choir, 
comprising about forty-five members, 
will, however, go on a tour early in 
January which will take it to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Toledo and several other 
cities. Its last tour in November was 
of three weeks’ duration and took the 
choir as far south as Washington. 
Concerts were sung in cities along the 
East coast, including Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Providence and 
Worcester. 

During the Christmas holidays the 
entire Choir School sang the greater 

(Continued on page 160) 
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INDIANAPOLIS Music GROUPS SPONSOR WORTHWHILE EVENTS 
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State AS Orchestra 
Enlarges Scope and Con- 
tinues Series—Civic Music 
Association Sells Out Ca- 
pacity of Hall and Has 
Waiting List — Manner- 
chor, Nancy Martens Con- 
certs, Inc., Federation of 
Public School Teachers 
and Matinee Musicale 
Among Concert-giving 
Groups 
By PAuLINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


NDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—The cal- 

endar of concerts for this city in 
1932 include series sponsored by the 
Indiana State Symphony Orchestra, 
the Civic Music Association, the Man- 
nerchor, the Nancy Martens Concerts, 
Inc., the Matinee Musicale and the Fed- 
eration of Public School Teachers. 

Under its new sponsoring organiza- 





Ferdinand Schaeffer, Conductor of the Indiana 
State Symphony Orchestra 


tion, which has enlarged its scope as 
a representative musical ensemble for 
the state, the State Symphony Orches- 
tra this season scheduled five concerts, 
of which the three remaining will be 
given on Jan. 30, March 12 and April 
16. Ferdinand Schaeffer is the con- 
ductor, and Herman Wolff, president of 
the Symphony Society. 


Civic Music Association Series 


The Civic Music Association, enter- 
ing upon its second season, succeeded 
in selling the entire capacity of Caleb 
Mills Hall, plus a waiting list for can- 
celled memberships. Five concerts 
were announced. Those already given 
were by Florence Austral, dramatic so- 
prano; John Amadio, flutist, and Neils 
Nelson, accompanist, on Nov. 24; and 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, pianists in 
a two-piano recital on Jan. 11. Future 
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Theodore Griffith, President of the Indianapolis 
Civic Music Association 


events will be given by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 24; Erika 
Morini, violinist, March 9; and the 
Mendelssohn Choir, Elmer A. Steffen, 
conductor, with Hans Kindler, ’cellist, 


April 4. Theodore Griffith is president 
of the Civic Music Association. 
Mannerchor Presents Artists 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor So- 

ciety, John P. Frenzel, president, has 


presented Elisabeth Schumann, German 
lieder singer, and Joseph Szigeti, vio- 
linist, the Budapest String Quartet, 
Jan. 10; and Rosette Anday, contralto, 
Jan. 24. Those to appear later are: 
Myra Hess, pianist, Feb. 7; Georges 
Enesco, violinist, Feb. 22; Egon Petri, 
pianist, March 5; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
’cellist, March 20; Naoum Blinder, vio- 
linist, April 10, and Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, May 9. Karl Reckzeh, of Chi- 
cago, leads the male chorus, which gives 
three evening concerts with an assist- 
ing artist. 

The Nancy Martens Concerts, 
has already 
Symphony, 


Inc., 
presented the Cincinnati 
under Eugene Goossens, 
conductor; Yvonne Gall, soprano; 
Sergei Rachmaninoff; Fritz Kreisler, 
the London String Quartet, with Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson, pianists, 
Jan. 14; and the Don Cossack Chorus, 
Jan. 17. Coming attractions are 
Harald Kreutzberg and his group of 
dancers, Jan. 28; and Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano, March 14. 


Other Concert Courses 


of Public School 
Teachers sponsored two attractions 
this season. The English Singers have 
already appeared. The Barrére En- 
semble will be heard on Feb. 10. 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale 
presented the Marianne Kneisel String 
Quartet and will have an artist, not 
yet decided upon, to assist the chorus 
in a spring concert. Mrs. Robert 
Blakeman is president of the Matinee 
Musicale. 

The six High Schools are flourish- 


The Federation 
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Arthur |. Franklin, President of the Mendel- 
ssohn Choir and Secretary of the Indianapolis 
Civic Music Association 


ing, with bands, orchestras, choruses 
and glee clubs among their activities. 
Organ recitals form a part of the 
musical programs in the concert audi- 
torium of Shortridge High School, the 
organ having been installed last fall. 

The Caleb Mills Hall houses the con- 
certs of the Civic Music course, the 
State Symphony concerts and the Pub- 
lic School Teachers’ series; the Acad- 
emy of Music, the concerts of the 
Miannerchor Society, and the English 
Theatre, the Nancy Martens concerts. 


Elmer A. Steffen, Director of the Mendelssohn 
Choir in Indianapolis 


Musical programs of more or less 
pretention are carried on by the three 
national musical fraternities—Sinfonia 
(men), Mu Phi Epsilon and Sigma 
Alpha Iota. 

The Harmonie Club, devoted to the 
serious study of opera, continues its 
usual programs; among the operas of 
this year are “Gioconda,” “Prophéte,” 
“Goyescas” and “Tristan and Isolde.” 
The membership is limited to seventy- 
five active members and charter and 
alumni members. Mrs. Robert Bonner 
is the president. 
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SEASON IN COLUMBUS Is RICH IN ORCHESTRAL APPEARANCES 
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Local Symphony Under Earl 
Hopkins Presents Several 
Native Works — Three 
Visiting Orchestras Ap- 
pear in Concerts Spon- 
sored by Symphony Club 
—Women’s Music Club 
Plans Festival Program— 
Schools and Conserva- 
tories Report Much Activ- 
ity 
By Roswitna Cranston SMITH 


OLUMBUS, Jan. 20.—In celebration 

of its fiftieth anniversary in 1932, 
the Women’s Music Club, of which Mrs. 
William C. Graham is president, plans 
to present a festival concert during the 
middle of April in Memorial Hall. The 
concert will be given by the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra, Earl Hopkins 
conductor, and a mixed chorus which 
will include members of the Club’s 
Choral Society. Two works to be pre- 
sented are “Rio Grande” by Constant 
Lambert, and “Exultate Deo” by Mabel 
Daniels. Geraldine Riegger, contralto, 
will be soloist. 

Remaining concerts booked by the 
club this season include appearances 
of José Iturbi on Jan. 12; the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, and Vera Watson 
Downing, Columbus violinist, as solo- 
ist, on Feb. 15; and Rosa Ponselle on 
March 16. Dr. Royal D. Hughes, head 
of the department of music of Ohio 
State University, will lecture on the 
orchestra program on Feb. 14 in the 
Deshler Wallick ballroom. 

The String Choir, newly 
by Mrs. Graham, and 
Mabel Dunn Hopkins, will make its 
first appearance on Jan. 19. Madge 
Cheney Drake, program chairman, has 
arranged matinees that will feature 
American music on Feb. 9; “Humor in 
Music” on March 8; and Ohio com- 
posers on April 12. The Study Section, 
under Mrs. Arthur Roberts’s super- 
vision, is devoting its monthly meet- 
ings to contemporary English music. 
Mrs. Edward E. Smith is in charge of 
the six Community Music Schools. Mrs. 
Freeman T. Eagleson is arranging fifty 
altruistic concerts by members for va- 
rious schools, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. Emma Ebeling is chairman 
of the Women’s Music Club alcove at 
the Public Library, and Mrs. Henry C. 
Lord is chairman of the series of radio 
broadcasts given annually by the club. 


organized 
conducted by 


Visiting Orchestras to Be Heard 


Three of the five concerts scheduled 
by the Symphony Club of Central Ohio 
remain to be given. The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Eugene Goossens, 
will appear on Feb. 8 playing a Schu- 
mann Symphony, and two minuets and 
the scherzo from Brahms’s Serenade in 
D. Victor de Gomez, ’cellist, will be 
soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra 
on March 7 in a program conducted by 
Nikolai Sokoloff. Frederic Stock brings 
the Chicago Symphony to close the sea- 
son on April 5. Mrs. B. G. Huntington 
is president of the Symphony Club. 
Mrs. Frederick Miller, as associate 
president, was instrumental in raising 
funds for renovations in Memorial Hall. 
She has also taken a deep interest in 
the young concert pianist, Florence 











Earl Hopkins, Conductor of the Columbus Sym- 
phony Orchestra 





Harm Harms, Executive Secretary of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Capital University 


Stage, who was recently presented at 
a concert of the Detroit Symphony un- 
der Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Conservatory Schedules Concerts 


Harm Harms, executive secretary of 
the Conservatory of Music at Capital 
University, reports a faculty of twenty- 
eight this season with the addition of 
William Bailey as teacher of advanced 
theory. Frederick Mayer is dean. The 
Chapel Choir, of which Ellis Snyder is 
conductor, plans a short tour this 
spring, ending with their annual Co- 
lumbus concert in conjunction with the 
University Orchestra, under Wilbur 
Crist. An orchestral program will also 
present Loy Kohler playing a Mac- 
Dowell Piano Concerto, and Nelle Ed- 
wards playing the Rubinstein Piano 
Concerto in D Minor. Both soloists be- 
long to the faculty. The Capital Uni- 
versity String Quartet, consisting of 
Earl and Mabel Hopkins, Floyd Elliott 
and William Wells, was heard in 
Mees Hall on Jan. 19. The American 
Opera Company, assisted by members 
of the Conservatory, will give a per- 
formance of “Hiinsel and Gretel” on 
March 9. 

The Civic Concerts Association, man- 
aged by Hermann Amend and William 
Hast, will present Rosette Anday and 
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Egon Petri on Feb. 4, and Mary Wig- 
man on March 31. Victor Chenkin and 
John Charles Thomas have recently 
appeared in the concerts of this series. 

The Columbus Symphony Orchestra, 
Earl Hopkins conductor, opened its sea- 
son with a splendid program on Dec. 
13 in Memorial Hall. Agnes Wright, 
pianist, and Rosalind MacNamara, so- 
prano, were soloists. The orchestral 
numbers were Beethoven’s “Coriola- 





Kazdyian 


Mrs. Frederick A. Miller, 
of the Symphony Club of Central Ohio 


nus” Overture, Mozart’s Symphony in 
G Minor, Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of 
Song” orchestrated by Mr. Hopkins, 
and “Rumba” by Quinto Maganini. 
About 2,000 were in the audience. 

The New World Symphony is sched- 
uled for the February concert. Soloists 
will be Caroline Thomas Harshberger, 
violinist, and Ellis Selby, soprano, 

Virginia Castoe is president of the 
Saturday Music Club which is present- 
ing its monthly programs in the Little 
Theatre at the new Gallery of Fine 
Arts. A string ensemble, conducted by 
Alma Borneman, and a juvenile section 
for members aged 8 to 12, are new 
features this season. Charlotte Gaines 
is again the lecturer for the Study 
Section which is always crowded to 
capacity. “The Music of Spain,” 
“Young Germany,” and “Americana” 
are topics for the spring meetings. 

The Columbus Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, of which Garnet Parker 
Erwin is president and Emma Ebeling 
secretary, presents Edgar Hansen of 
Schirmer’s publishing house in a series 
of illustrated talks during the second 
week of January. A project to form a 
parallel organization which will act as 
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Bachrach 


Mrs. William C. Graham, President of the 
Women’s Music Club Which Is in Its Fiftieth 
Year 


a parent-teachers’ association is being 
formulated. A circulating library of 
books on music has been opened by the 
association with the cooperation of 
Heaton’s Music Store. 

Grace Hamilton Morrey, concert 
pianist and president of the Morrey 
School, is spending a year of study 
in France. Allan Faber Schirmer, 
tenor, is head of the voice department 
this year. ‘With Miriam Pifer, ’cellist, 
also of the faculty, he gave a re- 
cital in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on 
Jan. 5. Vera Watson Downing, head 
of the violin department, will be solo- 
ist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in, its Columbus concert on 
Feb. 15. 

Grant Connell, president of the Capi- 
tol College of Oratory and Music, an- 
nounces the opening of a choir school 
this season. Aaron Durnell conducts 
the Capitol-Indianola Choir, which was 
heard in concert at the Masonic Temple 
on Jan. 11. Two pianists are appear- 
ing in the junior graduate recitals 
on Jan. 10 and 24: Norman Broadway, 
and Hildegard August. The college 
feels deeply the loss of one of its most 
distinguished teachers, Cecil Fanning, 
whose death was announced in the Dec. 
25 issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. Mr. 
Connell announces that Mr. Fanning’s 
place will not be filled until the second 
semester. 

Mrs. William Thoburn Mills, Colum- 
bus organist, has joined forces with 
William Dalton, organist at Loew’s 
Ohio Theatre and together they have 
opened the Dalton School of the Organ. 
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LOUISVILLE PLANS BRILLIANT SEASON 


Cincinnati’s Season Includes 
Many Events of First Importance 
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(Continued from page 132) 
prano, with Dr. Karol Liszniewski at 
the piano. 

The second of this series was given 
on Jan. 13 with Dr. Liszniewski, Mary 
Ann Kaufman Brown, soprano, and a 
string quartet. The third of this 
series will be given on Feb. 24 by Karin 
Dayas, pianist; Milan Petrovic, bari- 
tone, and a string quartet. Among 
other important faculty recitals to be 
given early in spring is the piano re- 
cital of Daniel Ericourt, pianist, who 





Albino Gorno, Dean of the Cincinnati College 
of Music 


will return from a concert tour of 
Europe in February. 

The second concert of the season by 
the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, conductor, was 
given in the Concert Hall on Jan. 17. 
The third will be given on Feb. 21. 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, 
orhestrated by John Molnar, will be 
presented at this concert. Mr. Molnar 
will conduct. 

Alexander von Kreisler, opera di- 
rector, and his wife, Maria Kirsanova, 
are at work on a production of Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” to be 
given early in the spring. 

Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, soprano, 
of the school faculty, will be presented 
in the artist series at the Kentucky 
College for Women, Danville, on Jan. 
22. Mrs. Brown will be guest artist 
in April at Middletown, Ohio, singing 
with the Music Club of that city. Dan 
Beddoe, Welsh tenor, also of the fac- 
ulty, will sing in Pittsburgh on April 
10. 

In a special series of Conservatory 
radio programs broadcast from station 
WLW, Marguerite Melville Liszniew- 
ska will be presented on Jan. 31 in a 
piano recital. Marcian Thalberg, pian- 
ist, who opened the faculty recitals of 
the season, will be guest soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony for the pair 
of concerts to be given Feb. 18 and 19. 
Mr. Thalberg will play the Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto. Karl Kirksmith, 
’cellist of the Conservatory faculty, 
will be soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony for the pair of concerts on 
March 3 and 4. 





OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 20.—The Par- 
low String Quartet is giving its fourth 
series of concerts at Mills College this 


season. 
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Alexander von Kreisler, Operatic Director of 
the Cincinnati Grand Opera Company 
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CINCINNATI MEN 
IN RUSSIAN LIST 





® Bakaleinikoff Conducts 


Rachmaninoff Sym- 
phony 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—An all-Rus- 
sian program was presented by the 
Cincinnati Symphony at the second of 
the two pairs of concerts to be given 
under Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant 
conductor of the orchestra. Mr. Baka- 
leinikoff’s abilities as a conductor have 
seldom been more advantageously re- 
vealed than they were in these concerts. 

The major feature of the concerts 
was the Rachmaninoff Symphony in E 
Minor, which was excellently done. 
Other music included the Overture to 
Glinka’s “Life of the Tsar,” Liadoff’s 
“Kikimora,” the Arensky-Glazounoff 
Variations for string orchestra and the 
suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Golden 
Cockerel.” 


New Manager for Conservatory 


The Institute of Fine Arts has an- 
nounced the appointment of Matthew 
Addy Green as business manager of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
to succeed Norville D. Mook, consult- 
ing engineer of the Trundle Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Mr. Mook was 
called to the school in December, 1930, 
to reorganize the business affairs. 
When his work was almost completed 
he was asked to remain until a resident 
manager could be obtained. Mr. Green’s 
appointment was coincident with Mr. 
Mook’s recall to Cleveland. He will 
remain here, working with Mr. Green 
until Feb. 1. SAMUEL T. WILSON 


Leonora Corona Sings at White House 


Leonora Corona, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, appeared as guest artist 
at the Diplomatic Dinner at the White 
House’'in Washington on Jan. 14. 

Another engagement for the soprano 
will be that of soloist at the Canners’ 
Convention in Chicago, on Jan. 28. 
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LOUISVILLE, Jan. 20. 
—The most important 
series of concerts for 
the latter part of the 
season is that  an- 
nounced by the Civic 
Arts Association, which 


includes performances 
by the ¥. B. Eee 
Symphony Orchestra 


under Joseph Horvath, 
and the Civic Chorus 
conducted by Lynn 
Thayer. On Feb. 1 the 
Brewer Ballet, Mary 
Long Hanton, director, 
will give a program of 
dances, accompanied by 
the orchestra. On March 
7 a Russian symphonic 
program is to be given, 
with Morris Perelmut- 
ter, violinist, as soloist. 
On April 11 music by 
American composers is 
to be performed and 
on this occasion Ann 
Letchworth Smith and 
Leland Brock, pianists, 
will be the soloists. 
The series will con- 
clude on May 23 with 
a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, with a chorus of about 200, 
and an orchestra of approximately 65. 
These concerts are to be offered at the 
Memorial Auditorium. 

Two concerts remain in the series of 
the Wednesday Morning Musical Club. 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, is to be 
presented on Jan. 26, and Robert Gold- 
sand, pianist, on Feb. 9, both at the 
Woman’s Club. 

Walter Damrosch is to give a lecture 
recital on Wagner at the Women’s 
Club on Feb. 8, sponsored by the music 


Berry 
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Mary Long Hanton and the Brewer Ballet, Scheduled to Appear 
with the Civic Arts Association in February 


committee of the club, of which Mrs. 
Harry Musson is chairman. 

The Louisville Male Chorus, with its 
new conductor George Latimer, an- 
nounces one concert in April, the exact 
date not having been decided; and the 
Louisville Chorus, Frederic A. Cowles 
conducting, is to give its final concert 
in May, at the Columbia Auditorium. 
The Kentucky Chapter of the National 
Association of Organists also contem- 
plates a spring concert, but definite 
arrangements have not yet been made. 

KATHARINE WHIPPLE DOBBS 
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Hartford Enjoys Visits by Noted Opera and Orchestras 





Bushnell Memorial Hall Is 
Setting for Two Perfor- 
mances by Metropolitan 
and Other Outstanding At- 
tractions—Chamber Music 
Series Launched—Choral 
Organizations and Clubs 
Active in Sponsoring 
Major Events — School 
Music Furthered by Pro- 
gressive Methods 

By Joun F. Kyes, Jr. 


ARTFORD, Jan. 20.—Hartford, the 

capital of Connecticut, a city of 
moderate size as American cities go, 
has imbued its people with musical en- 
thusiasm until its programs rival those 
of some of the largest metropolitan 
centres. Ability to make and enjoy lo- 
cal music goes hand in hand with this 
city’s will to hear and support gener- 
ously the many concerts offered by vis- 
iting artists. In no department do eco- 
nomic conditions appear to have cur- 
tailed Hartford’s program for this rea- 
son. 

A dominant influence in the securing 
of notable attractions, and in providing 
an adequate auditorium for their con- 
certs, is the Horace Bushnell Memorial 
Hall, having at its disposal a thor- 
oughly modern hall seating 3277 audi- 
tors and other smaller halls suitable 
for debut recitals and chamber music. 
This project was conceived by Mrs. 
Dotha Bushnell Hillyer, and carried 
out by her son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. T. Seaverns. 
Mr. Seaverns is president of the cor- 
poration, and William H. Mortensen is 
managing director. 


Metropolitan Opera Season 


Twice during the present season the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is jour- 
neying to Hartford under the auspices 
of the Bushnell organization. On Nov. 
24, “Traviata” was presented to a 
packed house, with a cast headed by 
Ponselle, Gigli and De Luca, with Tullio 
Serafin conducting. Thousands of appli- 
cations for tickets had to be refused. 
The forthcoming production of “Mig- 
non,” on Feb. 2, was likewise far over- 
subscribed within two days after its 
announcement. The cast will include 
Lucrezia Bori as Mignon, Lily Pons as 
Philine, Armand Tokatyan as Wilhelm 
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Meister, and Léon Rothier as Lothario, 
with Louis Hasselmans conducting. 
Three of the six concerts of the 
Bushnell series have already been 
given, bringing to Hartford the Phila- 





Haley 


Charles F. T. Seaverns, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Horace Bushnell Memorial 
Hall 


delphia Orchestra under Stokowski, the 
Detroit Symphony under Gabrilowitsch, 
and John Charles Thomas and Marga- 
ret Matzenauer in joint recital. The re- 
maining concerts include: Paderewski 
on Jan. 26; the Cleveland Orchestra, 
under Sokoloff, on Feb. 19; and the 
Boston Symphony under Koussevitzky 
on March 1. All seats for this series 
were taken months in advance, and a 
waiting-list of hundreds has awaited 
possible vacancies. 


Chamber Music Programs Launched 


An innovation this year has been the 


Colonial Room series of recitals of 
chamber music. The Musical Art Quar- 
tet and the Trio Instrumentale de 


Paris have already been heard, and on 
Jan. 27 the Aguilar Lute Quartet will 
conclude the series. Here again all 
available seats were sold without dif- 
ficulty. 

The Bushnell Memorial organization 
also is sponsoring occasional free reci- 
tals on Sunday afternoons, by noted 
organists, the programs by Fernando 
Germani and Edward Eigenschenk 
having been the most recent. 

Robert Kellogg is presenting his an- 
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nual course of concerts by visiting ar- 
tists, and a number of extra concerts, 
those already given having brought 
here Fritz Kreisler, Lily Pons, José 
Iturbi, the Don Cossack Chorus, Albert 
Spalding and Richard Crooks. 

Mary Wigman was presented in a 
recent recital by Aaron Richmond of 
Boston. 


Choral Bodies Active 


The Hartford Choral Club has given 
one concert this season, presenting over 
100 male voices under Ralph L. Bald- 
win. On April 22, this club will cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary with 





Haley 
Moshe Paranov, Director of the Celia Club, 
Prominent as a Teacher and Pianist 


a concert in which it will be joined by 
the Mendelssohn Club of New York, 


also led by Mr. Baldwin. Merritt A. 
Alfred is president of the Hartford 
club. 


The Hartford Oratorio Society of 250 
singers, under Edward F. Laubin, re- 
cently gave the “Messiah,” and on 
April 26 will give Verdi’s “Requiem.” 
Members of the Boston Symphony will 
assist. The soloists will include Rhea 
Massicotte, soprano; Stella de Mette, 
mezzo-soprano; Mario Chamlee, tenor, 
and Nelson Eddy, baritone. 

The Cecilia Club of ninety women’s 
voices, led by Moshe Paranov, appeared 
with great success in a recent concert, 
and will again be heard during the 
spring. Dorothy Baldwin McCray is 
president. 

The West Hartford Women’s Chorus 
of fifty members, organized last year 
under C. Walton Deckelman, is pre- 
senting two concerts this year, one 
having just been given. The other, on 
May 3, will have as guest soloist Harold 
Berkley, violinist. 


Club Presents Artists 


The Hartford Musical Club, of which 
Mabel Wyllys Wainwright is president, 
will present Jacques Thibaud, violinist, 
on the evening of Feb. 23 in Unity 
Hall. Alton Jones, pianist, will be pre- 
sented at a morning program on March 
10, at the Hartford Woman’s Club. 

The local Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations have 
presented Efrem Zimbalist and Victor 
Chenkin in their series in Bushnell 
Memorial Hall. 


New Vocal Ensembles Established 


Three new and distinctive vocal or- 
ganizations have been launched during 
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Edward F. Laubin, Director of the Hartford Ora- 
torio Society 


the past year. The Catholic Choral 
Club, John Francis Daly, conductor, 
and the Halevy Society, led by Cantor 
Paul Discount of New York, gave their 
initial concerts last spring. The Schu- 
bert Quartet, composed of four local 
women, recently gave a highly artistic 
program of full evening’s length and 
is in great demand for further spring 
concerts. 

The colleges and high schools main- 
tain flourishing glee clubs, The Wes- 
leyan University Glee Club in the 
spring will give its annual joint con- 
cert with the Junior League Glee Club, 
the proceeds being devoted to charity. 
These clubs are coached, respectively, 
by Joseph S. Daltry, who holds the 
Camp chair of music at Wesleyan, and 
by Marshall Seeley. Trinity College’s 
large glee club is coached by A. Till- 
man Merritt, head of the music de- 
partment. The inter-high school choirs 
and orchestra will present their annual 
program in May, under Ralph L. Bald- 
win and James D. Price. 


Music in Schools and Churches 


Hartford is fortunate in having 
many private music schools, the mem- 
bers of whose faculties give their time 
and leadership to scores of local glee 
clubs, choral societies and choirs. 
Among these are the Aab Studios, the 
Hartford School of Music, the Julius 
Hartt School of Music and the Caruso 
Vocal School. 

Central Baptist Church has attained 
unique musical prominence under Rob- 
ert H. Prutting, professor of music at 
Hartford Theological Seminary. The 
Central Baptist Little Symphony Or- 
chestra of thirty-five members is pre- 
senting programs with the assistance 
of a large choir and group of trained 
soloists. 

Large German and Lithuanian cho- 
ruses are active among the foreign- 
speaking groups, while practically ev- 
ery hospital, normal school, or similar 
institution where young people gather, 
has its small but enthusiastic glee club. 

In the field of radio, local station 
WTIC, on the National Broadcasting 
Chain, and sponsored by the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, maintains a choral 
club of eighty voices and an able 
symphony orchestra under Christiaan 
Kriens. WDRC of Hartford is the lo- 
cal station of the Columbia chain. 
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PROVIDENCE, WITH OWN ORCHESTRA, SEES BRIGHT FUTURE 
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Local Symphony, Under 
Leps, to Give Three Con- 
certs—Community Series, 
Boston Symphony Visits, 
and Events at Pembroke 
College Add Lustre to 
Calendar — Progressive 
Clubs Sponsor Music 


By Arian R. Cooimwce 


OVIDENCE, Jan. 20.—There will 

be more tham the usual amount of 
musical activity im Providence during 
the remaining months of the present 
seasom. With a very successful Com- 
munity Comeert Course in progress and 
with a bright future prophesied for the 
Providemce Symphony Orchestra, there 
is much im store for local audiences. 
As usual, the Bostom Symphony Or- 
chestra wil) comtinue its series of con- 
certs and there will be further reci- 
tals im the course at Pembroke College 
im Brown University. Local music clubs 
and choruses will also carry out inter- 
esting programs. 

Sympheany Schedules Series 

The Providence Symphony will give 
three comeerts umder the leadership of 
Wassili Leps. The first of these will 
take place om Jam. 31 and the others in 
March and April, with definite dates 
still pending. Practically all of the 
players are local musicians, a fact 
which is wery naturally gratifying. Mr. 
Leps hopes to-imelude some American 
compositions om his programs. 

The Community Concert Association, 
of which Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe is 
president, wil] comclude its season on 
March 15 with a recital by Lawrence 
Tidbett, baritome, im Loew’s State 
Theatre. This association of approxi- 
mately 3000 members has had a most 
successful beginming and promises to 
comtinue to be a major factor in the 
musical life of the city. 

Om Feb 17, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
‘cellist, will appear im the fourth con- 
cert of the series spomsored by Pem- 
broke College im Brown University. 
The final program of the season at the 
college wil] be givem om March 14 by 
Maria Kurenko, soprano. All of these 
concerts will take place in Alumnz 
Hall. Deam Margaret Morriss of Pem- 
broke College is the leading sponsor 
for this series. 

The Bosteom Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevtizky, its conductor, will com- 
plete its local seasom with a concert in 
the Albee Theatre om April 12. 

Pestival Cherus Active 

The Providence Festival Chorus, 
which each year adds credit to its name 
under the batom of John B. Archer, will 
devote the sprimg months to prepara- 
tiem for its outdoor concert on June 
12 As im past years, this event will 
take place at the Temple of Music in 


Roger Williams Park. The Goldman 
Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, con- 


ductor, will again be the assisting or- 
ganization. A soloist, as yet unan- 
nounced. wil] be heard. Stephen O. 
Metcalf comtimwes as the patron of the 
chorus. 

Another leading choral organization 
im the city is the University Glee Club, 
of which Berrick Schloss is leader. 
It is mow im its twenty-first season. The 
last of three scheduled concerts will 
take plece om Feb. 19 and April 29. 
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In the former event the soloist will be 
Royal Dadmun, baritone. The soloist 
for the latter concert will be Victor 
DeGomez, ’cellist of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 

The Oratorio Society of Elmwood 
Church, under William W. DeRoin, 
will present three additional programs 
during the late winter and early spring 
months. On Jan. 28, Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” will be sung, and 
on March 25, Spohr’s “Calvary.” Other 
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Wassili Leps, Conductor of the Providence Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


concerts by this organization, for which 

programs have not been announced, 

will take place on Feb. 25 and April 28. 
Club Series Announced 


The Chaminade Club has been active 
in arranging programs during the cur- 
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Berrick Schloss, Conductor of the University 
Glee Club 


rent season. Under the presidency of 
Mrs. George Hail, the club is making 
preparations for a special concert on 
March 7, when Jesus M. Sanroma, 
pianist, will appear in recital. 

The Chopin Club will continue to 
sponsor a series of Musical Teas on 
stated Sunday afternoons during the 
remainder of the season. These are 
scheduled for Feb. 7, March 6 and 
April 3. The annual President’s Day 
of the club is announced for May 5. 
Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie is the club’s 
president. 


The Rhode Island Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs is already making plans for 
Music Week in Providence. This will 
take place early in May and probably 
will be followed by the meetings of 
the State Convention, a two-day affair 





Bachrach 
Mrs. George Hail, President of the Chaminade 
Club 


for senior and junior clubs. The work 
of this group is being directed by its 
president, Virginia Boyd Anderson. 
The Clavier Ensemble, under its 
founder, Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, 
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Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie, President of the 
Chopin Club 


plans a benefit concert for the unem- 
ployed on March 7. This will require 
the use of one of the city’s larger au- 
ditoriums, as it is expected that Mo- 
zart’s Concerto for three pianos with 








John B, Archer, Conductor of the Providence 
Festival Chorus 


orchestral accompaniment will be per- 
formed. The ensemble is presenting a 
series of musicales at the home of Mrs. 
George St. John Sheffield, as in past 
seasons. 


Civic Series in Pawtucket 


The Pawtucket Civic Music Associa- 
tion will present John Goss and the 
London Singers in the Pawtucket High 
School Auditorium on March 2. Wil- 
liam Meiklejohn is the president of this 
organization, and Mabel Woolsey the 
secretary. 

Brown University plans to give a 
special organ recital during the Lenten 
season in Sayles Hall. The guest ar- 
tist will be Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organ- 
ist and master of the choir at St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York. Addi- 
tional recitals are in prospect. 

The Glee Club and Orchestra of 
Pembroke College in Brown University 
will give a concert in Alumnz Hall on 
March 24. 





Pawtucket Civic Music Association 
Opens Series 

PAWTUCKET, R. I., Jan. 20.— The 

Pawtucket Civic Music Association 


opened its second season with a concert 
by Florence Austral, soprano, in the 
Senior High School Auditorium re- 
cently. 

The Boston’ Sinfonietta, under 
Arthur Fiedler, with Lee Pattison as 
soloist, gave a performance before 
the organization on Jan. 12. The Lon- 
don Singers, with John Goss, will give 
a recital on March 2. 


Milton Aborn Preparing “Robin Hood” 

Milton Aborn has announced that he 
is assembling an all-star cast for a 
spectacular New York production of 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood.” Mr. Aborn 


will present the work at the Erlanger, 
beginning Jan. 25. 
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*. . . technical polish—musical 
understanding.” 
—New York Sun 


*. . . vivid and charming im- 
aginative sense.” 


—New York World 


“. . . displayed a fluent tech- 
nique.” 


—Boston Herald 


“. .. phrases well—has a facile 
technique.” 


—Boston Transcript 


“...a pianist of quality—good 
tone.” 


—Chicago Post 
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. . . authoritative, interpretive 
art .. . musical instinct.” 
—Chicago News 
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Orchestra Under Turner 
Now in Its Tenth 
Year 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., Jan. 20.— 

Springfield, sixth largest city in 
New England, is proud of the fact that 
it is the smallest city in the country 
boasting a symphony orchestra of sev- 
enty musicians. Organized in 1922 un- 
der Arthur H. Turner, this orchestra 
has just completed ten years of steady 
work, justly proud of never having fin- 
ished a season with a deficit. The two 
concerts already given this season have 
had as guest soloists Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, and Helen Jepson, so- 
prano. The three remaining concerts 
are as follows: Feb. 5, annual children’s 
concert, with two young local soloists; 
March 8, featuring the combined St. 
Cecelia and MacDowell choirs and Al- 
fred Troemel, violinist. 

Rev. James Gordon Gilkey is presi- 
dent of the Springfield Symphony, and 
Alfred Troemel is concertmaster. In 
addition to his activities as conductor 
of the Springfield Symphony, Mr. Tur- 
ner is the city’s municipal organist and 
presents a series of organ recitals in 
the Auditorium. 

On April 6 the Boston Symphony 
will be heard here under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, this being its first appearance 
in Springfield since 1917. 


Many Choral Events Heard 


Male choruses are well represented 
here, the Orpheus Club of two hundred 
voices having given its annual concert 
in December, with John J. Bishop as 
conductor. The MacDowell Choir, Ar- 
thur H. Turner, conductor, will give a 
concert in March. This organization 
won first prize at Pawtuket, R. I. on 
May 9, 1931, in the annual competition 
of the New England Federation of 
Men’s Glee Clubs. 

The Central High School Chorus will 
reach the climax of its season in May, 
presenting a difficult standard choral 
work in conjunction with the school or- 
chestra, and with visiting soloists, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Hazel Clark. 
Last year the work presented was “The 
Creation.” 

Georges Barrére and his Little Sym- 
phony will be brought here on Feb. 18 
by the Community Concert Series, in 
which there have already been pre- 
sented Robert Goldsand, pianist, and 
Richard Crooks, tenor. 

Local clubs sponsoring frequent re- 
citals throughout the spring are: the 
Music Students’ Club, the Tuesday 








Arthur H. Turner, Organizer and Conductor of 
the Springfield Symphony 


Morning Music Club, and the Spring- 
field Musicians Club. The Springfield 
Conservatory of Music will also present 
various members of its faculty in re- 
citals. 

The city enjoys the nearness of Smith 
College and Mt. Holyoke College, whose 
music departments present excellent 
concerts throughout the spring. The 
annual revivals of seldom-performed 
operas, under the direction of Werner 
Josten at Smith College, attract nation- 
wide attention. 

With a subscription list which shows 
a gain over last year’s of at least 
$1,000, the Springfield Symphony opened 
its tenth season on Nov. 17 in the Audi- 
torium. Arthur H. Turner conducted, 
and Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, was 
the soloist. Mr. Turner, who also con- 
ducts the MacDowell Male Choir, ac- 
quitted himself ably. Mr. Sanroma 
played, with the orchestra, the Pade- 
rewski Concerto and a group including 
compositions by Ravel, Debussy, Stra- 
vinsky and Toch. The orchestra, with 
Alfred Troemel as concertmaster, gave 
evidence of intensive training. 

The Community Concert series was 
opened on Nov. 18 in the Central High 
School hall with a recital by Robert 
Goldsand, pianist. Many local people 
also availed themselves of guest 
privileges to hear the Cherniavsky 
Trio at North Adams on Nov. 16. 

At the November meeting of the 
Springfield Musicians’ Club, five local 
artists sang excerpts from  Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” in costume. 

JOHN F. Kyegs, Jr. 
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Works of Many Genres by American and European 
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Superb Arrangements by D’Indy of French 
Folk Songs 


The late Vincent d’Indy’s Op. 100 
was a set of six superbly done French 
folk song arrangements for unaccom- 
panied mixed chorus. The songs which 
came under his hands are the familiar 
“Le Vingt-Cing d’Aoit,” “En Passant 
par la Lorraine,” “A la Péche des 
Moules,” “Gentil Coqu’licot,” “Cadet 
Rouselle” and “Compére Guillery”. 
(Paris: Rouart, Lerolle & Cie.) 

One and all they are arranged with 
that mastery which the great composer 
lavished on everything he wrote. They 
are not especially difficult and will 
grace the program of every chorus 
which undertakes them. There are no 
English translations in the edition, but 
the French words may readily be 
learned. Being folk pieces, they will 
be ever so much more real sung in the 
original tongue. 


Birchard Issues Collection of Part-Songs 
for Various Combinations 


C. C. Birchard & Co, has issued for 
the United States a splendid series of 
part-songs published originallly in Lon- 
don by the Year Book Press. These 
are compositions for three-part chorus 
of women’s voices, two-part women’s 
voices (the latter for first and second 
soprano, as well as for soprano and 
alto), sacred pieces for mixed voices, 
not only four-part, but five- and six- 
part, also for male voices and several 
for unison voices. 

Among these are works by A. J. Sil- 
ver, William H. Harris, Charles Har- 
ford Lloyd, Dr. Charles Wood, Cyril C. 
Dalmaine, Franklin Harvey, Thomas 
F. Dunhill, Hilda M. Grieveson, Emily 
Daymond, Sir Hubert Parry, E. T. 
Chapman, J. C. Cameron, Edgar L. 
Bainton, Harold E. Watts and Sir 
Frederick Bridge. Of special impor- 
tance are the motets for mixed voices 
by Dr. Wood and Sir Hubert Parry, ex- 
amples of unusually fine choral writ- 
ing. This “Year Book Series” is a 
notable addition to the Birchard cata- 
logue. 

Honegger’s Symphonie in Miniature Score 


The Symphonie (Paris: Editions 
Maurice Senart) which Arthur Honeg- 
ger wrote for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
issued in miniature score. Closer ac- 
quaintance with this uninspired music 
leaves us even colder than did the per- 
formance we heard last winter under 


such a hopeless first movement, a move- 
ment which has only one quality to 
recommend it, namely, its brevity. 


Noteworthy New Works from 
Viennese Publishers 


Heinrich Kaminski’s “Drei Choral- 
vorspiele” for the organ (Vienna: 
Universal Edition. New York: Asso- 





Bonney 
Six French Folk Songs, 
Chorus by the Late Vincent D’Indy, Have Re- 
cently Been Published 


Arranged for Mixed 


ciated Music Publishers, Inc.) are note- 
worthy for the polyphonic skill evinced 
by their composer. They are choral 
preludes “Wir glauben all an einen 
Gott,” “Vater unser in Himmelreich” 
and “Morgenglanz der Ewigkeit.” 
Technically they are difficult to per- 
form. In a land where organists still 
play d’Evry and Wolstenholme, we can 
scarcely expect that these will find an 
early hearing. Yet they deserve it. 
From the same publishers come mas- 
terly arrangements by the Viennese 
composer, Wilhelm Gross, of two Josef 
Strauss waltzes, “Mein Lebenslauf ist 
Lieb’ und Lust” and “Aquarellen- 
Walzer,” and Johann Strauss’s little 
known “Liebeslieder Walzer,” arrange- 
ments for voice and piano, all with ex- 
cellent German texts by R. St. Hoff- 
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PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS and DEALERS 


2 ast 46th Street, Vie Nork 


Invite you to examine, in the quiet seclusion 
of their offices on the fifth floor: 


MODERN SONGS, CHORAL and PIANO MUSIC 
ENGLISH MADRIGALS edited by Dr. 
THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 
Compositions by 
CYRIL SCOTT — HOLST — WARLOCK — 
STANFORD — DUNHILL — VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS — LA FORGE — CADMAN — 
BURLEIGH — KERNOCHAN — RACHMANINOFF 
PROKOFIEFF — STRAVINSKY — CATOIRE — 
GRETCHANINOFF — RICHARD STRAUSS, etc 


and other artistic and educational music 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 3-8198 





Fellowes 
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Mr. Koussevitzky. M. Honegger is mann. The title page reads “frei bear- 
really too clever a musician to write beitet,” meaning “freely arranged,” 


which is what Herr Gross has done sur- 
passingly well. The Josef Strauss 
pieces are gems—he who died so young 
was every bit as gifted as his older 
brother who wrote the “Blue Danube”— 
and Johann’s “Liebeslieder”—well, play 
it and know why waltzes written in 
Vienna are just so much better than 
those written anywhere else. 

“The “Liebeslieder” and “Aquarel- 
len” are for a coloratura voice, the 
other one for regular soprano. The 
first one is dedicated to Lotte Schéne. 
All three should be heard here soon. 
The piano parts are taxing, but so 
effective, worked out with infinite care 





Fayer, Vienna 

The Viennese Composer, Wilhelm Gross, Has 

Arranged for Voice and Piano Two Josef Strauss 
Waltzes and One by Brother Johann 


and spiced harmonically just enough to 
set off the simple melodies, and never 
out of character with the fundamental 
Strauss music. Herr Gross’s part is 
indeed an achievement. , 


Three New Piano Pieces by Nin-Culmell 


The “Three Impressions” for piano 
by the young Spanish composer Joaquin 
Nin-Culmell (Paris: Rouart, Lerolle & 
Co.) reveal a distinct personality. The 
idiom is modern, but tonality is re- 
spected, and the writing is very pianis- 
tic. 

The first piece is a beautiful “Haba- 
nera,” dedicated to Manuel de Falla— 
an indication of the composer’s aesthe- 
tic tendencies. The second (dedicated 
to Mrs. Mabel Scott), inspired by a 
painting of Goya, “Las Mozas del Can- 
taro” (The Water-Bearers), is a charm- 
ing piece of “water music.” The third 
is called “Un Jardin de Toledo” and is 
dedicated to Marie André, the French 
pianist. G. C. 


Delightful Piano Pieces for Beginners 


by Alec Rowley 


A dozen thoroughly engaging, “very 
first” pieces for little pianists by Alec 
Rowley, the English composer, comprise 
a volume entitled “Recreation” (Leip- 
zig: C. F. Peters). All short, tuneful 
and delightfully characteristic, these 
numbers employ in the majority of 
cases single notes in each hand, and 
have descriptive titles, such as “The 
Bagpiper,” which will appeal im- 
mensely to child players. The book, 
oblong in form, has stunning line draw- 
ings by Ewerien, and is printed with 
large and clear notation. 


Niemann Writes Effective Variations on 


Old English Theme 


That contemporary German master, 
Walter Niemann, has added a notable 
work to the repertoire of the keyboard 





in his “Variations on an Old-English 
Minuet”—his Opus 118, No.1 (Leipzig: 
C. F. Peters). 

In this most ingratiating elaboration 
of a theme from the Eighth Sonata by 
Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne (1710- 
1778), Herr Niemann employs the clas- 
sic idiom for the most part. Pungent 
dissonance enters the fourth variation, 
termed “Ground”—the old English form 
of the basso ostinato, and continues 





Apitz, Leipzig 

Walter Niemann, Eminent German Composer, 

Who Has Written a New Piano Work, “Varia- 
tions on an Old English Theme” 


through the subsequent “Tambourin” 
episode, wherein the steady 3/4 tempo 
is changed to 4/4 time. A gay Horn- 
pipe, in 2/4, ending in a coda with a 
ravura scale and crashing chords, 
con fuoco, brings the piece to a brilliant 
conclusion. There is so much lyricism 
and dramatic effectiveness in this com- 
position that concert pianists should 
acquire it without delay. 


m=— New Music Received ——® 


For Instrumental Ensemble 


Twenty Chorales, a Choral Prelude and a Fugue. 
By Bach. Arranged and Edited by Osbourne 
McConathy, Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. 
Clarke. For orchestra, band, smaller groups of 
string, wood-wind and brass instruments. (Dit- 
son.) “M. L, Lake’s Little Wood-Wind and 
Brass Ensembles in Quintet and Sextet Arrange- 
ments.”” (Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


For Class Singing 
“The Glenn Festival Book for 1932.” Edited 
for Grades V, VI and VII, by Mabelle Glenn. 
(Ditson.) “The Little Singers Song Book.” 
By Angela Cramsie Wiechard. A book for 
kindergarten and pre-school work. (Birchard.) 


For Violin 


“Melodious Double-Stops,”’ 
Josephine Trott. 
Volume 232.) 


For Violin and Piano 


Book II. By 
(Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, 


“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.” By Bach. 
Freely Arranged by Harvey Grace. (Oxford.) 
cenge. By Fitelberg-Frenkel. (Universal Edi- 
tion. 


For Two Violins 


Movements from Bach’s Unaccompanied Violin 
Sonatas and Partitas. Arranged by Cyril Dal- 
maine. (Oxford.) 


For Harp 
“Hobed O Hilion.” Arranged by E. T. Davies. 


(Oxford.) 
Chamber Music 


Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola and Violon- 
cello. By Oscar Klemperer. Sonata for Clarinet 
and Harmonium (or Violin and Piano. By 
George McKay. (Senart.) Sonata for olon- 
cello and Piano. By A. Gretchaninoff, Op. 113. 
(Schott.) Second Trio for Piano, Violin and 
Violoncello. By Vincent d’Indy, Op. 98. (Rouart, 
Lerolle.) Quintet for Piano, Two Violins, Viola 
and Violoncello. By Emerson Whithorne, Ov. 
48. “Fantaisie Hébraique” for String Quartet. 
By Alfred Pochon. (Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


For Organ 
Deuxiéme Symphonie. By Marcel Droré, 
(Senart.) Praeludium. By Zoitan Kodaly. 
( Universal.) “Bridal Song” (To a Nordic 
Princess.) By Percy Aldridge Grainger. Ar- 
ranged by Lynnwood Farnam. (Schirmer.) 
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Composers Are Represented in Publishers’ Lists 
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Schmid Orchestrates Colonial Marches 


For the approaching celebrations of 
the George Washington Bicentennial 
that master-orchestrator Adolf Schmid 
has made a suite of marches called 
“From the Days of George Washing- 
ton,” published by G. Schirmer, Inc. In 
it we find “The President’s March,” 
“Washington’s March,” “General Bur- 
goyne’s March,” “Washington’s March” 
(at the Battle of Trenton), “Roslyn 
Castle,” a fine funeral march, the 
“Brandywine Quick Step,” “Yankee 
Doodle” and several others, closing 
with a triumphal march setting of “The 
President’s March,’ which is_ better 
known to us as “Hail, Columbia!” Mr. 
Schmid’s work is done with consum- 
mate artistry, a real contribution to 
the festive celebration. His march 
suite should be heard throughout this 
country next year, for it can be played 
as a whole and the marches can also 
be played separately. It is scored for 
full orchestra, but is so cued that it 
will sound well with smaller combina- 
tions. It is No. 154 in the series known 
as Schirmer’s Orchestra Miscellany. 


Von Reuter Arranges Stephen Foster 
4 PAllemand 


Florizel von Reuter, who came here 
as a boy violinist, Florizel, has arranged 
Stephen Foster’s undying melodies, 
“Massa’s in de Cold Ground,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “Nellie Was a Lady” and 
“Way Down Upon the Swanee River” 
for violin and piano, all under one 
cover, called “Old American Negro 
Songs.” Why Europe should be given 
the impression falsely that these Foster 


tunes are “Alt-Amerikanische Neger- 


weisen” we fail to understand. It 
would seem that von Reuter, who has 
lived so long abroad, has forgotten 
these tunes, which he is supposed to 
know, as he is partly American by 
birth. He has misquoted Foster sev- 
eral times, most erroneously in “Old 
Black Joe,” where he alters the refrain 
“I’m comin’” from one-quarter, one- 
eighth and one dotted quarter note to 
a dotted quarter, one eighth on a G 
which is not in the song, one eighth and 
a dotted quarter. Further, he seems 
to think that in writing piano accom- 
paniments the use of imitation is al- 
ways appropriate and synonmous with 
erudition! 

For all that, the violin parts are idio- 
matically set and effective. It is a pity 
that the accompaniments are not more 
engaging. The titles’ sound most 
strange in German, viz., “Unser Herr 
liegt in der kalten Erde” and “Alter 
Schwarzer Joe.” (Universal Edition.) 


Mortimer Wilson Transcribes Classics for 
String Orchestra 


To its series of string orchestra 
music, issued in score and parts, are 
added by M. Witmark & Sons two 
excellent transcriptions by the well 
known composer, Mortimer Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson has taken a lovely Sara- 
banda by Handel and set it for string 
orchestra in a truly perfect manner. 
In no sense is it as Handel would have 
written it himself, for the manner of 
writing for strings, employing elabor- 
ate divisi passages, etc., was unknown 
in his day. Mr. Wilson has utilized the 
means of our day to secure a solidity 
and richness that is entirely appro- 
priate. He has also transcribed in ex- 
emplary fashion—those two delicious 
brief Chopin Preludes, in C Minor and 
in A Major. The string writing is 
natural, idiomatic and effective. Both 
in the Handel and Chopin pieces an ad 
libitum harp part is included. Such 
transcriptions will be welcomed by con- 
ductors, for they are of the highest 
artistic standard, done by a master of 
his medium. 


Two Kodaly Scores Published 


Two orchestral scores, in pocket size, 
by Zoltan Kodaly, come from the Uni- 
versal Edition. They are his “Summer 


Evening” and “Dances of Maroszek,” 
the former for comparatively small or- 
chestra, the latter for full orchestra 
save trombones. Both are sincere and 
deeply felt works, fine expressions of 
an essentially noble musical nature. 
Kodaly is a modern in spirit, but not 
an iconoclast. His progress in per- 
formances is accordingly growing. 
Both works have been played by Tos- 
canini; the former is dedicated to him. 





—by G. O. Harnisch 

Zoltan Kodaly’s “Summer Evening” and “Dances 

of Maroszek” Have Been Issued in Pocket Size 
Scores 


= —— Briefer Mention —— & 
Operettas 


“The Witch of Brocken.” By Louis 
Gruenberg. Operetta in three acts by 
this highly individual composer to a 
libretto by Emil Ferdinand Malkowski. 
English version by J. Lilian Van- 
dervere. Altogether charming music 
for more ambitious givers of operettas. 
Very tuneful, with modern touches. 

“Behind the Clouds.” By Reginald 
Redman. A fantastic operetta in three 
acts. Music of the better sort, imagina- 
tive. “The Lass That Loved a Sailor.” 
By Mrs. Stanley Ross Fisher. A folk 
song operetta in two acts. Material 
well assembled from varied national 
sources. “Inchling.” By Thomas Vin- 
cent Cator. A musical fantasy in 
three acts. Delightful piece of definite 
musical value to an interesting libretto 
by Rem Remsen, who, with Irené Alex- 
ander, is also responsible for lyrics. 
(Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.) 


For Two Pianos 


Scherzo. ! Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Op. 22b. A fine work, brilliant in its 
effect and admirably conceived in form. 


Difficult. For concert use. “Mountain 
Pictures.” Suite. By Cecil Burleigh, 
Op. 42. A piano version by the com- 


poser of his orchestral suite of the 
same name. It is in four movements, 
“Crags and Cascades,” “Shepherd’s 
Song,” “Distant Haze,” “Avalanche.” 
(Carl Fischer). 


Vocal Scores 


“Amphion” by Arthur Honegger is a 
melodrama of Paul Valéry, set for re- 
citer, baritone, four women’s voices, 
chorus and orchestra. The composer 
has made the piano-vocal score, which 
gives a good idea of the work, among 
the best new Honegger music we have 


seen. It bears a dedication to Ida 
ee (Paris: Rouart, Lerolle & 
ie.). 


For Piano 


To the better type of salon piano mu- 
sic Ernest Harry Adams has contrib- 
uted a new piece in his “Sanjo,” an 
“intermezzo orientale” issued by the 
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Arthur P. Schmidt Co. It is melodious 
and pianistically effective. 

A suite for young players of the 
piano is Elma T. Chapman’s “In the 
Happy Islands,” eight one-page bits of 
simple writing with attractive titles 
such as “A Japanese Lullaby,” “A Jin- 





C. Mader, Gérlitz 
Florizel Von Reuter, Who Has Arranged Some 
Stephen Foster Favorites for Violin and Piano 


ricksha Ride,” “The Feast of Dolls,” 


etc. The atmosphere is Japanese 
throughout the album. (Schmidt.) 
Two Pieces. By Henry Cowell. 


(Mcscow: Music Section of the State 
Publishing Company.) These piano bits 
by Mr. Cowell, “Irish Dance” and 
“Tiger,” composed in 1928 are the first 
compositions of an American composer 
to be issued by the Soviet governmental 
music department. They are typical of 
Mr. Cowell’s extraordinary musical 
idiom. 

“Aylesford Pieces.” By Handel. 
Selected and edited by Willy Rehberg. 
Varied pieces from the harpsichord 
works of the great German composer, 
admirably prepared for modern use; a 
delightful album. 

“Fiinf Kontraste.” By Nikolai 
Lopatnikoff. Op. 16. Very modern 
sketches for those who like their con- 
trasts up to the minute. 

Klavierkonzert, No. 2. By Nikolai 
Lepatnikoff. Op. 15. This is an edi- 
tion of the work with the orchestral 
part reduced for a second piano. The 
concerto has moments of decided 
warmth and some thrilling rhythmic 
passages to recommend it. 

Sonatine, Suite II, “Bagatellen.” 
By Paul Kadosa. A new young Hun- 
garian composer whose music is note- 
worthy for conciseness and harmonic 
intensity. Of these piano works the 
Sonatine is the most interesting. “Cari- 
cature Dance Suite.” By George F. 
McKay. Op. 4. Mr. McKay in these 
four movements, which have _ such 
unique titles as ‘Snickertyskip,” “Jab- 


bertyflip,” “Swaggerhop” and “Bur- 
lesque March,” displays a rare sense 
of humor. And musical humor is rare! 


Very advanced, to say the least. 
(Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne.) 

Sonatina in C Sharp Minor, “Ignis 
Fatuus” (Will O’ the Wisp), “Whirli- 
gig.” By Beryl Rubinstein. The 
finest sonatina for the piano seen in 
some time is this work by the gifted 
young American, whose composing 
gifts become more and more outstand- 
ing each year. Decidedly modern in 
feeling, Mr. Rubinstein is able to give 
us also a definite melodic flow. The 
sonatina is dedicated to Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski. The other two pieces are 
etudes, dedicated respectively to Leo- 
pold Godowsky and Josef Hofmann. 
They are among the best examples of 
contemporary pianoforte music in short 
forms that we know. 








Second Sonata. By Arthur Shepherd. 
A superb work by this distinguished 
composer in three big movements, re- 
vealing a contrapuntal mastery and 
harmonic subtlety, which give it a place 
of honor in present day piano sonata 
literature. Difficult to play: for con- 
cert pianists only. (Oxford.) 


For the Organ 


“Cypress Groves of Lebanon” by R. 
Deane Shure. An andante amoroso for 
recital use, issued by Ditson. 





Adolf Schmid Has Orchestrated a Set of Colo- 
nial Day Marches, Timely for the Washing- 
ton Bicentennial 


“Prélude Dramatique” by Théodore 
Appia. Well written organ music, suit- 
able for church or recital purposes, 
issued by Schirmer. 

R. Deane Shure continues his pic- 
torial organ pieces with his “Voice of 
the Descending Dove” and “Cloud of 
Sinai” (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.), 
two slow movements in free style, that 
indicate a progressive harmonic feel- 
ing. Ideal sketches for recital use. 

Roland Diggie gives us a “Souvenir 
poétique” and a “Concert Fantasia on 
‘Materna,’” both excellent and practi- 
cal for church and recital. The former 
is a Ditson, the latter a Schirmer pub- 
lication. A. 


Choral Works 


Old English Choral Series, edited by 
Herbert Wiseman (Boston: C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co.), contain the following num- 
bers in octavo form: “Flora Gave Me 
Fairest Flowers,” Wilbye; “Sing We 
and Chant It,” Morley; “Almighty and 
Everlasting God,” Gibbons; “Fire, Fire 
My Heart,” Morley; “Go Ye My Can- 
zonets,” Morley; “Hosanna To the Son 
of David,” Gibbons; “Alas What Hope 
of Speeding,” Wilbye. 

Effective settings of old ballets and 
madrigals well suited to the uses of the 
average choir and glee club; to be sung 
a cappella. 

In “Frankie and Johnny” and “Co- 
caine Lil” (New York: J. Fischer & 
Bro.) Joseph W. Clokey has made inter- 
esting arrangements of the “old bar- 
room classics.” To be sung unaccom- 
panied, by men’s voices. Also mixed 
voices. 

A Festival Cantata by John Festen- 
eck (New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.), for 
chorus of mixed voices, soli and orches- 
tra is a heroic and pretentious work, 
suitable for gala occasions and holi- 
days. This is a more modern arrange- 
ment than the original (1905). 

William Lester’s “Bayou Serenade 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) is is- 
sued in attractive, simple arrangements 
for school and chorus, as follows: for 
two and three-part women’s chorus 
and for male voices. B. W. 
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Artists from Harrison-Irvine Studios 
Heard in Concerts 


Several artists from the studios of 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, coach for voice 
and piano, have been heard in recent 
engagements. Helen Reynolds gave a 
very successful song recital on Nov. 30 
at the Barbizon-Plaza. She was also 
heard on Dec. 18 at.the Anderson 
Studio, in the Judson Health Centre 
Benefit, and on Jan. 8 at the MacDowell 
Club. Mme. Reynolds will appear on 
Feb. 9 at the Hotel Plaza and a pro- 
gram devoted to “Theatre, Arts and 
Letters.” 

Betty Blanc is a principal with the 
“Carmen” company organized by Mme. 
Marguerita Sylva. 

Mrs. Harrison-Irvine was enthusiasti- 
cally received as accompanist with 
Claudio Frigerio, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, at the Verdi Club con- 
cert on Jan. 13. 





Berimen Presents Pupil in Recital at 
Studio 


Ernesto Berimen presented another 
excellent pupil in piano recital at the 
La Forge-Berimen Studios on Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 17, when Amy Paget 
gave a well-played program of works 
by Bach, Schumann, Beethoven, Mac- 
Dowell and Liszt. 

Miss Paget was perhaps at her best 
in the Sonata “Appassionata” by Bee- 
thoven, which she played with feeling 
and a dependable technique. In two 
other numbers the pianist displayed a 
tone of lovely quality, and a clear touch 
in bravura passages. 

An enthusiastic audience filled the 
studios. 





Special Course on Class Piano Teaching 
Held by Angela Diller 


Angela Diller has announced three 
special demonstrations on Class Piano 
Teaching, scheduled for Jan. 18 and 25, 
and Feb. 1, from 10:30 to 12:00 at the 
Diller-Quaile School of Music. 

The first class took up the subject of 
“How to Teach Ear Training”; the sec- 
ond, “How to Teach Sight Reading,” 
and the third was to be on “How to 
Teach a Rote Piece.” 

The classes were planned to include 
a demonstration of the new Bauer- 
Diller-Quaile books for class and indi- 
vidual instruction. 


Claude Warford Entertains 


Claude Warford gave a reception and 
musical in honor of Madeleine Gaylor 
of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass., on Jan. 15. The Fralor sisters 
contributed several duets; Barry Devine 
and Henry Auguston, baritones, sang 
operatic arias, and Emily Hatch, Ma- 
rion Callan and Madeleine Mapes, so- 
pranos, Alice Lorey, contralto, Stan- 
wood Dobbins, tenor, and Louis Marsh, 
baritone, were featured in ensemble 
numbers. The February studio musical 
will take place on Friday evening, the 
fifth, when a program presenting ten 
singers, will be made up entirely of 
Italian compositions. 





Solon Alberti and His Artists 
Are Active 


Solon Alberti has appeared with 
Frances Alda on the radio every week 
and has played with Kathryn Meisle in 
concert and radio appearances. Upon 
his return in August from a six weeks’ 
master class in Denver, he immediately 
started his work as conductor of the 
weekly opera performances on the Steel 
Pier in Atlantic City. 

Activities of some of the young art- 
ists in Mr. Alberti’s studio are as fol- 
lows: Helen Board continues as one of 
the principal sopranos with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Lucille Dress- 
kell will give a recital at the Inter- 
national House on Feb. 17. She is solo- 
ist at the All Souls Unitarian Church 
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Faculty Members of the Haywood Institute of Universal Song in Session at the First Vocal 


Conference in the Haywood Studios Recently. 


Frederick H. Haywood Is Fourth from the Left in 


the Front Row 


EACHERS who came to New York 

from all over the country to attend 
the first vocal conference of the Hay- 
wood Institute of Universal Song on 
Dec. 21 and 22 are pictured above with 
Frederick H. Haywood, director of the 
institute. In the front row, they are, 
from left to right, James Woodside, 
assistant director of the institute; 
Grace Meloney, music director of Grant 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Mrs. 
Woodside, teacher at the Pennsylvania 
State College summer sessions; Mr. 
Haywood; Mrs. Haywood, and Alfred 


Spouse, director of high school choral 
music in Rochester. 

In the back row are Walter Butter- 
field, director of music in Providence; 
J. Osear Miller, director of the voice 
department of Cadek University, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Mrs. Miller; Elmer 
Hintz, music. instructor at Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Willa 
Williammee, music instructor at Penn 
State College; Donald McGill, teacher 
of voice at Scarborough School, N. Y., 
and Bert Roger Lyon, director of the 
vocal department of Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





and at the Temple of Israel in Jamaica. 

Linda Eder is a member of the 
Cynara cast at the Morosco Theatre. 
James Haupt is one of the leading 
tenors with the NBC, appearing on 
the General Motors hour, Damrosch’s 
Symphonic Hour and Thru the Opera 
Glass, and is soloist at the First Bap- 
tist Church. 

Jeanne Heinz continues with her cos- 
tume recitals and will give a program 
on Feb. 9, at the Century Club in 
Seranton, Pa. Frederic Hufsmith, 
tenor, recently sang the title role in 
Walter Damrosch’s presentation of the 
first act of “Lohengrin” over the NBC 
network. He continues as one of the 
leading tenors with the NBC and is 
soloist at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. 

Catherine Izer of Harrisburg, Pa., is 
a well-known teacher and church choral 
director of that city. Mae Mackie, well 
known contralto, who has appeared in 
opera in Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City, teaches a large class in Phila- 
delphia each week and appears in 
broadcasts from Gimbel’s Radio Station 
each Tuesday. 

Edithe Miller as a member of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company. Anne 
Judson is contralto soloist at the Temple 
Adath Israel. Virginia Syms was to 
give a recital at the Barbizon Plaza on 
Jan. 24. She has been soloist at the 
Temple Adath Israel for the past three 
years. 

Mr. Alberti will present members of 
his class in scenes from various operas 
in costume on March 3, at the Inter- 
national House. 





M. Beryl Childs Presents Pupils in 
Columbus, Mont., Recital 

REED PoINT, Monr., Jan. 20.—M. Beryl 

Childs presented her pupils in a piano 

and voice recital at the High School 

auditorium, Columbus, Mont., on Jan. 5. 

The following took part: Ruth Harlan, 


Albert Neumann, Dorothy Zimmerman, 
Dorothy Bacon, Mary and Joy Mann, 
Ann Patterson, Mary Witt, Florence 
Raiff, Dolly Barker, Margaret Mor- 
rison, Virginia Combs, Dorothy Black- 
stone, Geraldine Neumann, Grace Tool, 
Merle Wire, Jean Seaton, Elda Neu- 
mann and Rachel Berg. 





La Forge-Berimen Studios Busy 


The regular La Forge-Berimen mu- 
sicale was broadcast over station 
WABC on Dec. 31 by Anita Atwater, 
soprano, and Aurora Ragaini, pianist. 
Miss Atwater employs her voice with 
great artistry. Kenneth Yost followed 
every mood of the singer with accu- 
racy. Miss Ragaini played with facile 
technique and fine musicianship. 

Florence Misgen, soprano, and Emma 
Olsson, pianist, were heard in the Jan. 
7 broadcast. Miss Misgen has a fresh 
voice of fine timbre and her work re- 
vealed careful training. Frank La 
Forge, her teacher, was at the piano. 
Miss Olsson played two groups of solos 
with a variety of tone shading. 

Mr. La Forge was at the piano for 
Margaret Matzenauer at her recital in 
the Town Hall on Jan. 6. 

The broadcast of Jan. 14 presented 
Genevieve Taliaferro, contralto, accom- 
panied by Aurora Ragaini. Harold Dart 
contributed piano solos. Miss Taliaferro 
sang with style and artistry. Mr. Dart 
played two groups with technical skill. 
His own Minuet was interesting. Mr. 
Dart is a pupil of Ernesto Bertimen. 

Frank La Forge was at the piano for 
Richard Crooks when he sang in the 
General Electric Hour on Jan. 17. 

Mr. La Forge and a group of his 
artist pupils will give a program in the 
Congregational Church at Darien, 
Conn., on Jan. 31. Kathryn Newman, 
soprano, and Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, will be soloists and a chorus 
of fifteen trained voices will present 
numbers by Mr. La Forge. 


Hopple, Contralto, 


ACTIVITIES IN THE STUDIOS ae, Pins ym ool 


and Radio Engagements 








Mary Hopple, Contralto, Who Has Been Heard 
in Many Broadcast Programs 


Mary Hopple, contralto, was en- 
gaged as soloist by the Research Club 
of Bridgeport, Conn., on Dec. 16 Miss 
Hopple was heard in two groups, in- 
cluding “Sommi Dei” by Handel, “Song 
of the Robin Woman” by Cadman, “We 
Two” by Kramer, “Transformation” 
by Wintter Watts, “The Cavaliers,” an 
old Russian work arranged by Schind- 
ler, “Slumber Song,” by Doelner and 
“Awakening” by Golde. 


Miss Hopple has been heard in num- 
erous broadcasting hours in the past 
four years, among which may be men- 
tioned Enna Jettick, Old Stagers, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, Armstrong Quakers, 
and “Through the Opera Glass” under 
the direction of Cesare Sodero. Miss 
Hopple has a voice of extensive range 
and possesses splendid artistic ability. 
She received her vocal training under 
Adelaide Gescheidt. 


Gustav Becker and Jerome Goldstein 
in Recital 

Gustav Becker, pianist, and Jerome 
Goldstein, violinist, gave a recital for 
the Bernard Rothberg Society at the 
Aperion Manor, Brooklyn, on Jan. 13. 
They played sonatas by Handel and 
Grieg, and each played a group of solos. 





In Chicago Studios | 








CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—The Columbia 
School of Music presented Robert 
Sheehan, pianist, and Clifford Bair, 


tenor, members of the faculty, in re- 
cital in the school recital hall on Jan. 
12. Mr. Bair was heard in interesting 
classic and modern songs. Mr. Sheehan 
played works by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 
Wagner-Brassin, Debussy and Lesche- 
tizky. 
ok * te 


Mildred Bolan, contralto, sang in “the 
Messiah” at Dubuque, Iowa, on Dec. 27. 
Florence Gullens, soprano, and Ella 
Hembdrot, contralto, sang in a per- 
formance of “Messiah” on Dec. 27 at 
Western Springs, Ill. Agatha Lewis, 
soprano, Margaret Wood, and Maurine 
Parzybok, sopranos, were soloists with 
the High School Chorus in the Chicago 
Symphony concerts on Dec. 17, 18 and 
29. Agatha Lewis was soloist at the 
Englewood Woman’s Club on Jan. 4; 
and will be soloist at the Austin 
Woman’s Club on Jan. 25 and with the 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Guido Negri, Composer, Who Made Possible the 
Organization of the Philharmonic Society 
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Concert Series Present 
Noted Visiting Artists— 
Philharmonic Society Or- 
ganized — Music Centre 
Promotes Activities in 
Rural Schools— 


By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


TLANTA, Jan. 20.— The musical 

season arranged for Atlanta this 

year has brought a number of very in- 

teresting programs. Other brilliant 

events are scheduled for the remainder 
of the season. 

The All Star Concert Series, under 
the local management of Marvin Mc- 
Donald, southern representative of the 
Columbia Concerts Corporation of New 
York, has already presented three 
events. Appearances were made by the 
following: Lawrence Tibbett, Dec. 16; 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Jan. 6, and La Ar- 
gentina, Jan. 20. Others to appear are 
Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 22, and Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, March 28. 


Three Music Club Series 

The Atlanta Music Club, Mrs. Walter 
H. Bedard, president, has three di- 
visions, the Morning Musicales, the 
Study Course (given at the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club Auditorium by local 
teachers and artists), and the Civic 
Concert Series of five concerts in the 
City Armory, sponsored by the Civic 
Concert Service of Chicago. Mrs. Thad 
Morrison is chairman of the Morning 
Musicales, and Mrs. Grace Lee Town- 
send, chairman of the Study Series. 
John Tasker Howard’s “Our American 
Music” is used as the basis for the lat- 
ter organization’s programs. The 
Civic Series has presented Attilio Bag- 
giore on Oct. 27; the Gordon String 
Quartet on Nov. 22, and Claudio Muzio, 
Dec. 14. The Minneapolis Symphony 
is scheduled to appear on Jan. 25, and 
Walter Gieseking on Feb. 12. 


New Philharmonic Society Formed 
A new organization attracting lively 
interest is the Atlanta Philharmonic 


Society. It is rather unique in its ac- 
tive personnel, as all members of the 
orchestral and choral units are profes- 
sional and trained amateurs who donate 
their services. There is a contributing 
membership as well. The concerts are 
free to the public, and are given on 
Sunday afternoons. The first event of 
the series was given on Dec. 6, and the 
next will take place in March. Guido 
Negri organized the group and secured 
the support of local musicians and 
music-lovers. Victor H. Kreigshaber 
is charman, Mrs. Wilmer L. Moore 
treasurer and Helen Coyne Riley sec- 
retary. 


Music Centre Active 


The Atlanta Music Centre, under 
Miss Riley, representative of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation of New York, 
is in its third year and is making musi- 
cal history for Georgia. The organi- 
zation cooperates with rural schools, 
various music groups and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in presenting lec- 
tures on music appreciation. 

A new feature instituted by Miss 
Riley this year is the Musicians’ Guild. 
It aims to create a better understand- 
ing between performing musicians to 
master repertoire and raise ideals and 
standards musically. There will be 
about eighteen performing members 
active during the remainder of the sea- 
son. To the rural schools, Tallulah 
Falls Mountain School has been added. 
The dates of the programs planned 
have not yet been announced. 


MacDowell Festival Planned 


In the past two years a MacDowell 
Festival has been held annually in At- 
lanta, sponsored by the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Evelyn Jack- 
son, prominent piano teacher of this 
city, conceived the idea of the festival 
and will again direct the activity this 
year, assisted by Mozelle Horton, pian- 
ist and organist. The festival will be 
held in the latter part of February. 
The object of these events is twofold: 
first, to procure contributions for the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterborough and 


to encourage both students and profes- 
sionals to know and love MacDowell’s 
music. This year students and profes- 
sional musicians from Alabama, North 
and South Carolina, Florida and Geor- 
gia will join with Atlanta in the third 
MacDowell Festival for the South. 


University Music Groups Heard 

The Emory University Glee Club 
and Symphony Orchestra, both con- 
ducted by Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, are 
having a busy season. The annual con- 
cert tour of southern States will be 
made in the spring. An Atlanta con- 
cert will be given by the Glee Club in 
the latter part of February. The or- 
chestra will give two Atlanta concerts, 
one in January, when Hugh Hodgson 
will play the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
G Minor, and one in March, when 
Michael McDowell will play the Schu- 





Winn . 
Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, Director of the Emory 
University Glee Club and Symphony Orchestra 


mann Concerto. A new activity this 
year is the formation, from thirty se- 
lected voices of the Glee Club, of a 
choir for the recently erected Glenn 
Memorial Church on the campus of the 
university. Dr. Dewey is the organist. 


ul UUTOUOTRAA EUAN 


New Choral Groups 
Formed by the Public 
Schools — University 
Music Groups Active— 
MacDowell Festival 
Planned 


The Yaarab Chanters, under Frank 
Cundell, a favorite local group, has 
bookings for each month of the season. 

Mrs. Bonita Crowe, prominent writer 
and musician, who is dean of the At- 
lanta Chapter, American Guild of Or- 
ganists, has announced recitals by the 
following: Eda Bartholomew, in a 
Bach program at St. Mark’s Church in 
January; Dr. Charles Sheldon, organ- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church 
and the Jewish Synagogue, in Febru- 
ary; Herman Siervert, visiting organ- 
ist, in March; a Console Party by Jo- 
seph Ragan, organist of All Saints’ 
Church, in April; and a Music Week 
program by J. Gordon Moore, organist 
of Central Presbyterian Church. 

National Music Week will again be 
sponsored by the Women’s Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Nellie Nix 
Edwards, president. 

Earle Chester Smith, who for the 
past seventeen years has directed the 
piano department of the Atlanta Con- 
servatory of Music, will leave this city 
in the early spring to take up his ap- 
pointment as director of music at the 
University of Hawaii, in Honolulu. 
Dr. Boris Dunev, Russian pianist, is 
Mr. Smith’s successor. Dr. Dunev is 
also in charge of the musical activities 
at the Educational Alliance in Atlanta. 


New Choruses Sponsored by Schools 


L. G. Nilson, recently elected director 
of music in the Atlanta Public Schools 
(Ruth Weegand is the assistant di- 
rector), has arranged a schedule for 
the year which is rather unique for 
this city. A festival concert will be 
given in April in the City Auditorium, 
in which a chorus of 1200 students will 


(Continued on page 177) 
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Ithaca 
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part of Handel’s “Messiah” at one of 
the local churches. Plans are under 
way for the presentation of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” and of Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion,” with the full Choir 
School, during Holy Week. 


Festival to be Given 


The Talbott Festival, which was in- 
augurated in Ithaca in 1930, will have 
its annual presentation in June. The 
festival is named in honor of Mrs. H. 
E. Talbott of Dayton, who by her in- 
terest and generous spirit has notably 
sponsored the work of the Choir 
School. On the third and last day of 
the music festival, with no previous 
group rehearsals, a massed chorus of 
approximately 5,000 voices, comprising 
choirs served by Westminster Choir- 
trained students, will sing sacred choral 
works. These choirs will convene in 
Ithaca from many cities and communi- 
ties in central New York, and northern 
Pennsylvania, and several from Ohio. 

During the festival it is planned to 
sing the Bach B Minor Mass, and pos- 
sibly all of the “Messiah.” A new 
work, Vaughan Williams’s “Holy City,” 
probably never before performed in 
this country, will also be sung with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

David Hugh Jones is the organist of 
the Westminster Choir School and head 
of the organ and composition depart- 
ment of the school. Mr. Jones has given 
organ recitals in several cities this fall, 
including Binghamton and Scranton. 

Laura Bryant continues her effective 
work as supervisor of music in the 
public schools. This fall she completed 
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Gilbert Ross, Recently Appointed Assistant 
Professor of Music at Cornell 


her twenty-fifth year in this capacity. 
Miss Bryant is also training choruses 
and glee clubs for the annual spring 
concerts in the High School. Hundreds 
of alumni from all parts of the coun- 
try, some of them professional musi- 
cians, sing with the school glee club at 
its annual Thanksgiving concert. The 
school singers also gave a program of 
carols at Christmas. The school audi- 
torium is always filled for these events. 


The music department of Ithaca Col- 
lege, in its program of presentations of 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, success- 
fully produced “The Gondoliers” re- 
cently, under the baton of Joseph Laut- 
ner of the College faculty. The or- 
chestra was trained by Jay W. Fay, 





A. C. Haigh, Pianist and Assistant Professor of 
Music at Cornell 


head of the Orchestra and Band School, 
and Albert Edmund Brown, Dean of 
the Institution of Public School Mu- 
sic, was manager. Last year “Iolan- 
the” was presented. Plans are now 
under way for the performance of 
“Pirates of Penzance” in the spring. 





Palmer Christian Dedicates New Organ 
at Pomona Colleges 


CLAREMONT, CAL., Jan. 20. — Palmer 
Christian formally dedicated the new 
$50,000 Estey organ in Mabel Shaw 
Bridges Auditorium, Pomona Colleges, 
with a recital before a distinguished 
audience of musicians and educators. 
The instrument has 119 speaking stops. 


REVIVE SPRIGHTLY 
OFFENBACH OPERA 





Opera Comique Gives Admirable Per- 
formance of “Vie Parisienne” 
in Heckscher Theatre 


Revived after an interval of nearly 
fifty years, Offenbach’s sprightly “Vie 
Parisienne” was sung by the New York 
Opera Comique in the Heckscher The- 
atre during the week beginning 
Jan. 11. 

This was undoubtedly one of the best 
productions the company has given. 
Under the admirable and deft conduc- 
torship of Ernst Knoch, the sparkling 
score was projected with an amazing 
clarity and vim from start to finish. 
The whole performance was on a high 
level, even though individual bits were 
less happy than they might have been. 


Cast Is Capable 


In a cast containing eighteen mem- 
bers, it is impossible to give individual 
criticism. The important feminine 
roles were capably filled by Rise Ste- 
veas, Eleanor Steele, Patricia O’Connell 
and Helen Ardelle, the leading male 
ones by William Hain, Hall Clovis, 
Harold Laramy, Karol Zimnoch and 
Kurtiss Brownell. Remaining roles 
were capably filled by Theodore Ever- 
ett, Allen Stewart, Karl Kohrs, Arnold 
Spector, Patrick Henry, Thelma Good- 
win, Ocie Higgins and Lanier Ogburn. 
The acting and singing was throughout 
very spirited. 

The translation by John E. Burks re- 
tained admirably the spirit of the orig- 
inal. Harmonious settings were de- 
signed by Anthoni Panenko and very 
piquant costumes by Kay McDermott. 

N. 
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A School for Serious Students 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


Ali Branches 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Special Announcement 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools lead- 
ing to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. Catalogue sent on request. 


Moderate Tuition Fees 
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Civic Symphony to Present 
Novelties—Many Recitals 
Scheduled — State Music 
Teachers to Hold Annual 
Convention—Music Festi- 
val Planned in May 


By Joun C. KENDEL 


ENVER, Jan. 20.—Midseason here 
finds musical activities in full 
swing and enjoying excellent patron- 
age. Although our program is some- 
what curtailed as far as _ visiting 
artists are concerned interest in local 
talent and productions is showing a 
marked increase. 
There is but one Artists Series this 
year; every concert of which has been 





Hopkins Studio 


John C. Wilcox, Director of the Denver College 
of Music 


well attended. Messrs. Slack and 
Oberfelder show excellent judgment in 
selecting the artists, and the remainder 
of the season, which includes recitals 
by Iturbi, Rosa Raisa and Rimini, the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
Argentina, and John Charles Thomas, 
will doubtless pack our local audi- 
torium. 

The Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Colorado State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Denver on Jan. 
25, 26 and 27, at the Brown Palace 
Hotel. 

Plans are under way for a note- 
worthy program, one of the main fea- 
ures being the consideration of a 
three-day Institute to be held in the 
future during the convention. The 
Institute would consist of master 
classes and normal courses in piano, 
voice, and violin. 

John C. Wilcox, director of the Den- 
ver College of Music, reports excellent 
attendance at his school, and the A 
Cappella Choir of the College is living 
up fully to the excellent standards of 
former years. Their plans for the 
spring include a proposed tour as far 
east as Chicago in addition to their 
appearances about the state. 

The Rinquest School of Music con- 
ducts a series of recitals each month. 

The Rocky Mountain Choral Society, 
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Visiting Artists and Active Local 


Groups Give Denver Brilliant Season 


of which Mr. Ringuest is conductor, 
will present a concert of four and six 
part choral music by Bach and Brahms, 
in March. The School gives a half 
hour radio program over KOA each 
month. 

Florence Lamont Hinman, director 
and head of the voice department, 
at the Lamont School of Music, reports 





Horace E. Tureman, Conductor of the Denver 
Ciwic Syepl 


that the school has a larger registra- 
tion this year than last. Mrs. Hin- 
man recently spoke in the Vocal Forum 
of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation Convention on the problems of 
voice training. 

The Denver Musicians Society, which 
is made up of representative musicians 
of the city, will present a series of 
monthly recitals at their meetings, 
which will include lectures and per- 
formances by Gustav Schoettle, Elmer 
Schoettle, and Canon Douglas. 

The Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
Horace E. Tureman, conductor, will 
present four concerts during the re- 
mainder of the season. The major 
works performed will be the “Bolero” 
and “Mother Goose” Suite by Ravel, 
Brahms’ First Symphony, the “Hary 
Janos” suite by Kodaly, and Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.” 

Music in the public schools is coming 
more into its own in Denver. The 
select All-City High School Chorus of 
200 voices, conducted by John C. 
Kendel, and the All-City High School 
Orchestra of one hundred pieces, con- 
ducted by Raymon H. Hunt, have taken 
a firm hold upon the hearts of those 
interested in youthful music education. 
These two groups will present a series 
of programs during the second school 
semester. 

The Denver Music Week Association. 
which is one of our outstanding civic 
organizations is laying plans for its 
annual festival to take place during 
the first week in May. Although def- 
inite plans have not been made, they 
will probably present an opera, a night 
devoted to the art of the dance, and 
a series of concerts given by the public 
schools of the city. They will also 
sponsor the State High School Contest. 

Although the local program has been 
somewhat curtailed there is a note of 
optimism for the rest of the season. 





Florence Lamont Hinman, Director and Head of 
the Voice Department at the Lamont School of 
Music 


All of the music conservatories have 
good enrollments and everything points 
to an increased interest in music for 
the remainder of this season. 

KOA, the National Broadcasting 
Station of Denver is planning the con- 
struction of a new station. 





DENVER PLAYERS 
GIVE NOVELTY 


Respighi Work Is Feature 
of Concert Led by 
Tureman 





DENVER, Jan. 20.—A large audience 
attended the concert given by the Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, Horace E. Ture- 
man conducting, in the Municipal Au- 
ditorium on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6. 

The program was opened with a fine 
performance of the Franck symphony. 
The first two movements were espe- 
cially effective, the woodwind choir do- 
ing excellent work in the second move- 
ment. 

The outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram was Respighi’s symphonic poem, 
“The Pines of Rome.” This work has 
not been heard here previously. Mr. 
Tureman gave a fine reading of the 
score. 

Hadley Oratorio Sung 


The Augustana Lutheran Choir, 
under S. Clarence Trued, presented 
Henry Hadley’s oratorio, “The New 


Earth,” in the church auditorium 
recently. The choir sang with excellent 
tome and fine diction. Soloists were 
Ruth Hammond Ragatz, soprano; Mil- 
dred Kyffin, contralto; Robert Ed- 
wards, tenor; and Clyde Englund, bari- 
tone. Mrs. S. Clarence Trued, organ- 
ist; Carol Turman, pianist; and the 
Augustana Orchestra provided excel- 
lent accompaniments. 

Mr. Trued was represented on the 
program as composer by his anthem 
“Be Not Dismayed,” which showed a 
scholarly style. 

Andrew W. Riggs presented a group 
of piano solos, which were well re- 
ceived. 

Helen Swain Bartow, violinist, the 
soloist of the afternoon, played the 
Prelude and Rondo Capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns with a pleasing tone, and 
was enthusiastically received. 

JOHN C. KENDEL 
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MEXICO CITY HAS 
WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 


Active Ensemble Heard in 
Many Concerts Under 
Ferreiro 


MExico City, Jan. 1.—There is a 
decided trend toward a Feminist move- 
ment in Mexico City, evidenced in vari- 
ous ways, including tentative efforts 
in the Chamber of Deputies to give 
the women of Mexico the vote. 

Women musicians in the Mexican 
Capital have taken the initiative 
by organizing a very successful Sym- 
phony orchestra numbering seventy-six 
members. The orchestra has appeared 
fifty-six times since its inception in 
May, 1930. During the World Press 
Congress held in Mexico City last Au- 
gust, the concert given by the Women’s 
Symphony orchestra was one of the 
outstanding features. 


La Orquesta Sinfonica Femenina 
“Carlos J. Meneses,” is named in hon- 
or of the Mexican composer of this 
name. Although this group presents 
works of Respighi, Beethoven, Chopin 
and other composers, a preference for 
Mexican compositions is apparent in 
most of their concerts. The works of 
Rafael Galindo, Jose Briseno, Gaytan, 
Hernandez, Montoya, Jesus G. Sober- 
anes and Flachebba usually outnumber 
other composers on the programs. 

Angel H. Ferreiro, conductor of the 
orchestra, will soon publish a book con- 
taining his own arrangements of forty 
popular Mexican folk-songs for three 
to eight voices. He is the head of the 
Orfeon Department of the Bureau of 
Education. * 

GEORGIA B. CARMICHAEL 





RACHMANINOFF HAILED 
BY PORTLAND AUDIENCE 


Maine City Greets Russian Pianist— 
Federation Assists Settlement— 
Local Orchestra Heard 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 20.— Among 
the most brilliant recitals heard recent- 
ly in this city was that of Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, the final event of a series of 
three under the auspices of Aaron 
Richmond, on the evening of Dec. 3. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff was greeted by a 
large and appreciative audience, which 
thoroughly enjoyed his playing of num- 
bers by Chopin, Brahms and Liszt and 
his own works. Numerous encores 
were added. 


Inaugurating its policy of cooperat- 
ing with the music settlement school of 
the Fraternity House of Portland as a 
part of the work done through its 
philanthropic music committeee, the 
Maine Federation of Music Clubs last 
month entertained about 100 at a tea 
at Fraternity House, for the purpose 
of arousing interest in the project. A 
scholarship has been offered by the 
Federation, which plans in as many 
ways as possible to assist in the work 
of Hazel Tapley, director of the school, 
in enlarging with activities of the 
music department. 


Since its beginning in March, 1930, 
musical instruction has been given 250 
young people and adults at a nominal 
cost. Instruction includes piano, voice, 
dancing, violin, saxophone, organ, 
banjo and guitar. 

AROLYN W. JOHNSON 
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Kansas City Has Many Musical Activities 








Photo by D. R. Thomson 


Mabelle Glenn, Supervisor of Music im the 
Public Schools 
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during the Lenten season and will be 
broadcast. 


Club and Sorority Musicales 


The Kansas City Musical Club, an 
organization of several hundred mem- 
bers, is continuing its senior and junior 
bi-monthly programs, the former heid 
in the Francis I Room of the Hotel 
Baltimore. The educational and phil- 
anthropic department has eight chor- 
uses and glee clubs in various settle- 
ment® schools and orphanages, 307 pi- 
ano and violin students being taught in 
these institutions. The officers are 
Mrs. Albert J. Colts, president; Mrs. 
Bert Kimbrell, vice-president; Mrs. 
Jay Norman, recording secretary, Mrs. 
Percival Adam, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Joyce B. Andrews, 
treasurer. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Mu- 
sicales are being presented, as hereto- 
fore, at the Hotel President. Caroline 
Powers Thomas, violinist, will be the 
guest artist this season. She will be 
assisted by Mrs. Raymond Havens, 
contralto. Mary Betty Felts, pianist, 
is the winner of one of this season's 
scholarships. She is studying with Ar- 
tur Schnabel in Berlin. Another 
scholarship was awarded Gertrude 
Bihr, pianist, who is working with 
Josef Lhevinne in New York. Gladys 
Cranston is president of the organiza- 
tion and Florence York Stahl, pro- 
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Fontainebleau School of Music | 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: Ch.-M. Wider and Camille Decreus - 


Government 


FOR SERIOUS MUSICIANS, both professional and amateur 
June 25 to September 25, 1932 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, 
composition and conducting; Nadia Boulanger, harmony 
osophy of modern music and history of modern music); idee Philipp and Decreus, 
= Remy and Hewitt, violin; Paul Barelaire, ‘cello and instrumental ensemble; 
randjany, harp: Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, voice, repertory and mise-en scéne; 

Mme. Pillois, the French language: Fauchet, solfeggio. 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ 
course 


American Office: NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 
119 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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gram chairman for the present season. 
A praiseworthy addition to local mu- 
sical activities is the series of sonata 
recitals given by Lucille Vogel-Cole, 
pianist, and Carroll Cole, violinist, at 
the Hotel Baltimore. Martha Ryan- 
Thompson is manager of the series. 
Activities of the Sigma Alpha Iota 
sorority are governed by the following 
officers: Gladys Gwynne Combs, presi- 





George Sidney Stanton, Conductor of the Kan- 
sas City Choral Club 


dent; Mirianne Clarke, Gladys Besark, 
Mrs. Werton Moore, Mrs. Ted O’Sulli- 
van, Adeline Bourg, Thelma Steele, 
Marion Kennedy and Marjorie Stand- 
art. The meetings are held monthly at 
the homes of patronesses. Public con- 
certs include the Christmas vesper ser- 
vice, a program given for the Inde- 
pendence Music Club, the annual spring 
concert and the MacDowell Tea at Ep- 
person Hall. Scholarships are awarded 
each season. 


Other Active Organizations 


Music of all nations is the subject 
of the year’s work of the Anthenzum 
music department. The club meets bi- 
monthly. A special evening program 
was inaugurated this season. Officers 
of the department are Mrs. Tyree G. 
Newbill, Mrs. Charles Stark, Mrs. 
Amos Stites,, Mrs. Victor Seiter, Mrs. 
Robert Roach and Mrs. Frank French. 

The Moments Musical Club, an or- 
ganization of pianists, holds monthly 
meetings, presenting members in its 
programs, and is continuing study of 
the history of music. Mrs. W. B. Nick- 
els is president. 

The Kansas City Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs will entertain the State Fed- 








Supervised by the French 


Libert and Dupré, organ: André Bloch, 
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Marjorie Rose Ryan, Director of the Monthly 
Musicales in Epperson Hall 





Max Bretton, Manager of the Y. M. and 
Y. W. H. A. Concert Series 


eration, Mrs. J. Handley Caldwell, 
president, in the spring. Mrs. Frederic 
Shaw, head of the local federation, has 
announced an extensive program, which 
will be given in Convention Hall. 

The Kansas City Music Guild and 
Allied Arts is headed by Ottley Crans- 
ton. Preparation for the annual spring 
concerts are now being made. 

Wort Morse is president of the Kan- 
sas City Music Teacher’s Association, 
an organization of 140 members. 
Monthly meetings are held in the Hotel 
Baltimore. The association has estab- 
lished a booking agency for its mem- 
bers and advanced students. Mrs. 
George Pence Snyder is the directo». 

The Kansas City Star Radio Station, 
WDAF, features many NBC programs. 
Harry J. Kaufman is musical director 
of the station and conducts the Star 
String Ensemble. Radio Station KMBC 
broadcasts Columbia chain programs. 
Dick Smith is musical director of the 
station. 


New Haven Symphony Opens Its 


Season . 
New HAVEN, Jan. 20.— The New 
Haven Symphony, David Stanley 


Smith, conductor, opened its season of 
concerts on a recent Sunday afternoon 
at Woolsey Hall, with Ruth Breton, vio- 
linist, as soloist. 

Vladimir Horowitz gave the first con- 
cert of the Woolsey Hall series pre- 
viously, under the auspices of the Yale 
School of Music. 


MUSICIANS FETED 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Choral Club Gives Native 
Work with Composers 
as Guest Leaders 





KANSAS City, Jan. 20.—The Kansas 
City Choral Club, with George Sidney 
Stanton making his debut as conductor, 
in December. at the Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, gave a madrigal, 
“When the Heart Is Young,” by Carl 
Busch, an excerpt from Charles San- 
ford Skilton’s “The Guardian Angel” 
and Powell Weaver’s “O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past,” with the composers con- 
ducting. The numbers were received 
with marked approbation, each com- 
poser acknowledging an ovation. 

The club was assisted by the Memo- 
rial Boy Choir of Grace and Holy Trin- 
ity Church, led by Mabelle Glenn. Wini- 
fred Goldsborough, soprano, was solo- 
ist in Mr. Weaver’s number. Darwin 
Bowen, tenor, was heard as soloist with 
the boys’ choir. Organ and piano ac- 
companiments were played by Julia M. 
Stanton, Urazelle Lobb and Edna Scot- 
ten Billings. 


Lute Quartet Presented 


Two major concert events presented 
by Walter Fritschy recently were the 
Aguilar Spanish Lute Quartet at the 
Shubert Theatre and the two-piano 
team, Wiener and Doucet, in Conven- 


tion Hall. They were received with 
cordiality. 
Gladys Cranston, soprano, chose 


songs from modern literature for her 
recent recital in Epperson Hall. Inter- 
pretative gifts of distinction and highly 
developed technical skill served her 
well in music of Santoliquido, Respighi, 
Cimara, Marx, Laval, Griffes, Head 
and Grovlez. Philip Stevens was the 
accompanist. The Martha Ryan Thomp- 
son Musical Bureau managed the event. 
Caroline Powers Thomas, violinist, 
gave the guest artist program for the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority Morning Mu- 
sicales on Jan. 9, at the Hotel Presi- 
dent. She gave an interesting account 
of her art, assisted ably at the piano 
by her sister, Mrs. Herbert S. Ture- 
man. Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto, 
assisted. Mrs. Sam Roberts’ accom- 
paniment was sensitive and colorful. 


Study Club Program 


The second annual Christmas con- 
cert by the Carl Preyer Music Study 
Club held at the United Presbyterian 
Church, Kansas City, Kan., had the as- 
sistance of Mrs. O. Q. Claflin, reader; 
Sarah Jean Griest, organist, and Ken- 
neth Jarman, baritone. The club’s 
sponsor is Esther Shaw Gibson. 

Lillian Evanti, soprano, was heard 
in a recital at the Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple on Jan. 11, with Powell Weaver as 
accompanist. 

The Kansas City Musical Club pre- 
sented the following musicians for their 
Assembly Program on Jan. 4: Lester 
Harding, baritone; Carl Douglas, vio- 
linist; Russell Rizer, tenor, and Rich- 
ard Canterbury, pianist. Accompanists 
were Philip Stevens, Margery Owns- 
worth and Mrs. Frederic Shaw. 
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land Institute of Music, will act as mu- 
sic reviewer. 


Fortnightly Club Concerts 


The Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. 
Albert Riemenschneider, president, will 
again sponsor a series of events. The 
following programs will be given in 
Severance Chamber Music Hall at 2:30 
o’clock: Feb. 9, modern American pro- 
gram; March 1, Haydn Bicentenary 
program; April 5, Manuscript program 
by club members. On April 26 in the 
Hotel Statler ballroom, at 8:15 p. m., 





Maurice Hewitt, New Head of the Violin De- 
partment of the Cleveland Institute of Music 


a choral concert of local composers’ 
works will be led by Zoe Long Fouts. 

A series of Active Associate Teas, 
with Mrs. Leyton Carter as program 
chairman, are an interesting feature. 

The Jan. 29 musicale will be held 
at the home of Mrs. Dudley Blossom. 
Organ numbers will be featured. Mrs. 
Edward S. Bassett is hostess for the 
February meeting. A MacDowell pro- 
gram is planned, including one of the 
concertos, with orchestral part played 
at a second piano. In March the group 
will meet in Lakewood at the home of 
Mrs. S. V. Palda. A French program 
will be presented. In April the club 
hopes to accept an invitation from Mrs. 
Josephine Forsyth Myers of Ashland. 

An Active Auxiliary Section, Mrs. 
John Homer Kapp, chairman, is made 
up largely of members who are plan- 
ning to take the examination for active 
membership at a later date. They have 
their own group programs every month. 


Student Sections Busy 


The senior students meet monthly. 
Mrs. J. Powell Jones is chairman. The 
junior students (under fourteen years 
of age) comprise an East Side section, 
Mrs. Lois Winslow Geddes chairman, 
and a West Side section, Mrs. Carl Rie- 
menschneider, chairman. Both groups 
are very active, bringing to light some 
outstanding talent. 

The organ section, Thelma Merner, 
chairman, is only in its second year, 
but is already adding much to the year- 
ly programs, having charge of one 
program and contributing to others. 


Metropolitan Opera Series 


Cleveland again will have a gala 
spring festival of grand opera as one of 
the outstanding musical events of 1932 
for this city. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York will return for 
its ninth annual Ohio season to begin 
a new five-year contract sponsored by 


the city of Cleveland and supported by 
the Northern Ohio Opera Association. 
The week of grand opera will be given 
this year late in April, again in Cleve- 
land’s Public Auditorium, one of the 
largest opera houses in the world. Here 
more than 8000 persons can hear each 
performance under one roof. 

Headed by the Hon. Robert J. Bulk- 
ley, United States Senator from Ohio, 
the Cleveland committee has arranged 
for its new underwriting on the same 
plan as was used five years ago, when 
406 guarantors assured the costs of the 
first five seasons. At the close of the 
old contract in 1931, it was found that 
not only had no call been made on guar- 
antors, but that a sizable surplus was 
m the bank. The city is proud of the 
fact that local grand opera pays its 
own way, that here alone it is possible 
to hear Metropolitan performances for 
one dollar, and that there is a real civic 
partnership shared by more than 400 
people in sponsoring the annual sea- 
sons. 

Cleveland’s contract with the Metro- 
politan gives it the exclusive right to 
present the New York company within 
a radius of 400 miles. As a conse- 
quence, all of Ohio makes Cleveland its 
musical mecca during the gala week, 
nearly 70,000 people each year turning 
out to hear the repertoire of operas. 
World records for attendance and for 
receipts are made and broken each 
year. 

The Metropolitan annually brings a 
large galaxy of stars for the Cleveland 
season, the artists themselves being 
eager to sing before the huge audiences. 


Series Arranged at College in Berea 
A series of afternoon recitals at four 
o’clock is being given this season under 





Albert Riemenschneider, Director of the Bald- 
win-Wallace College Conservatory at Berea 
the auspices of the Baldwin-Wallace 
College Conservatory of Music at 
Berea. The Cleveland String Quartet 
was to appear on Jan. 21, through the 
courtesy of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation of Washington. 
Other events scheduled are as follows: 
Feb. 3, organ recital by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, program of J. H. Rogers’s 
compositions in honor of his birthday; 
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The Cleveland String Quartet. 


Left to Right: Joseph Fuchs, First Violin; Rudolph Ringwall, 


Assistant Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, Second Violin; Victor De Gomez, ‘Cello; and 
Carlton Cooley, Viola 


Feb. 21, song recital by John O. Samuel. 
head of the voice department; March 
6, organ recital by Mr. Riemen- 
schneider; March 13, “Mary Magda- 
lene,” by Stainer, by the choir of the 
Church of the Savior, Carl Schuler, 
director, and the Baldwin-Wallace Con- 
servatory Orchestra; April 3, organ re- 
cital by Mr Riemenschneider; April 10, 
recital by Emily Stretch, assistant in 
voice, and Thelma Merner, assistant in 


piano; April 17, recital by Margaret 
Murray Schluer, assistant in piano, and 
Clarence Wenger, assistant in violin; 
May 1, organ recital by Mr Riemen- 
schneider; May 15, violin recital by L. 
N. Kurkdjie, head of the violin depart- 
ment; May 29, concert by the Conser- 
vatory Orchestra. 

Student recitals 
every Tuesday 
o’clock. 


are given almost 
afternoon at four 





MILWAUKEE MEN GIVE NATIVE WORK 





Shepherd Pieces Played 
Under Baton of 
Waller 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 20.—The fourth 
concert in the series of six by the Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic Orchestra was 
recently given in the Pabst Theatre, 
with Frank Laird Waller, conductor, 
again providing an exceptional pro- 
gram and offering Frank Chapman as 
the baritone soloist. 

The program was notable for the 
performance for the first time here of 
two movements from Arthur Shep- 
herd’s “Horizons,” “The Lone Prairie” 
and “Canyons.” These distinctive bits 
of mood painting were skillfully con- 
ducted by Mr. Waller. Additional or- 
chestral numbers included a spirited 
rendition of the Overture to Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” Bizet’s “L’Arlé- 
sienne” Suite No. 2 and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave,” which closed the pro- 
gram brilliantly. 

Mr. Chapman had chosen the aria 
“Eri tu,” from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” 
as a medium for his voice of volume, 
wide range and fine quality. He 
showed interpretative qualities of a 
high order. He was recalled many 
times by the large audience and gave 
several encores. 

The Westminster Choir, led by John 
Finley Williamson, sang here for the 
second time on Jan. 5, appearing in the 
Auditorium in the Civic Concert Asso- 
ciation course. A program of much 
beauty revealed a high degree of artis- 
tic maturity. Especially striking were 
Dickinson’s arrangement of “In Jo- 
seph’s Lovely Garden” and Albert 
Kranz’s arrangement of the “Song of 
Mary,” both sung as solo numbers with 
humming accompaniment. An audience 
of more than 3000 warmly acclaimed 
the choir’s work. ‘ 

Frederick Stock dipped into the 
sombre music of the Russians on Mon- 
day night, Jan. 11, when he gave the 


season’s last concert by the Chicago 
Symphony in the Pabst Theatre. 
Tchaikovsky was drawn upon for his 
“Pathetique” Symphony and Rach- 
maninoff for his tone-poem, “The Isle 
of the Dead.” Both works were finely 
read by Mr. Stock. Dukas’s “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice” and the “Lohen- 
grin” Prelude completed the program 
in brighter vein. The concert series is 
under the management of Margaret 
Rice. C. O. SKINROOD 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 1.—The Ger- 
mania Singing Society of this city, the 
oldest organization of its sort in the 
state, recently marked its seventy-fifth 
anniversary with a concert at its club- 
house, under Robert Weber. 
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Hall. The P.M.I. Chorus is led by Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd, who also leads the 
Tuesday Musical Club Choral. The 
Rev. Carlo Rossini directed the Poly- 
phonic Choir, which presents two con- 
certs in Carnegie Music Hall during 
the season. T. Carl Whitmer leads the 
Dramamount Singers in intimate re- 
citals, delightfully presented. The 
Cecelia Choir is also conducted by Dr. 
Boyd. The glee clubs of various col- 
leges are heard, including those of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, University of 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale and 
others. 

In the domain of opera the outlook 
is vague. Eugene Connelly will bring 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company in 
February, but the plans are as yet un- 
announced, It is to be hoped that the 
German Opera Company will return 
as in former years. All operas are to 
be presented in Syria Mosque. 


Organ Recitals to Be Heard 


Organ music assumes a prominent 
position in the musical life of this city. 
With such able men as Charles N. 
Boyd, Arthur Jennings, William H. 
Oetting, Charles Heinroth, Casper P. 
Koch, Albert Reeves Norton, T. Carl 
Whitmer, William Steiner, William 
Wentzell, Alfred Hamer and others 
playing, the field of organ music is 
in good hands. In Northside Carnegie 
Hall, Dr. Koch gives a recital every 
Sunday afternoon from October to 
June. The Western Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists 
is a busy institution with worth-while 
projects always in evidence. In Car- 
negie Music Hall Dr. Heinroth gives 
free weekly recitals every Saturday 
evening and every Sunday afternoon, 
with lecture-recitals superseding the 
organ recitals on Saturdays during 
Lent. For thirty-six years these se- 
ries have been open. Much regret is 
felt that on Feb. 1 Dr. Heinroth will 
leave his Pittsburgh position to assume 
his new duties at the College of the 
City of New York. For twenty-five 
years he has been in Pittsburgh and 
now becomes professor and head of the 
music department of the New York in- 
stitution, succeeding Samuel Baldwin. 
In 1907 he came to Pittsburgh and his 
programs have covered a wealth of mv- 
sical history. Guest organists will no 
doubt fill in the balance of Dr. Hein- 
roth’s season here from Feb. 1 until 
April. 

Music Clubs Active 


The progressive Tuesday Musical 
Club has entered another year under 
auspicious circumstances. On Oct. 20 
President’s Day was observed, Mrs. E. 
W. Flaccus being the new president. 
This is one of the largest and most in- 
fluential womens’ clubs in the United 
States. All meetings are held in Sol- 
diers Memorial Hall. On Nov. 3 a mis- 
cellaneous program was presented; on 
Nov. 17 an American program; on Dec. 
1 a choral program and on Dec. 15 a 
Christmas performance. Miscellaneous 
concerts followed on Jan. 5 and 19; the 
Junior Clubs will present a program on 
Feb. 2; Walter Mills will appear on 
Feb. 16; an opera program will be 
given on March 1; a Lenten program 
on March 15; a program of original 
composition on March 29; a choral pro- 
gram on April 12; a string ensemble at- 
traction on April 26; and the annual 
meeting will be held on May 3. Other 
officers are: Mrs. Martha M. Murdoch, 


Mrs. Sidney A. Chalfant, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Marian C. Bollinger, Mrs. 
J. Smith Christy, secretaries; Mrs. L. 
E. Husemen, treasurer; Mrs. C. H. Auf- 
hammer, Mrs. W. B. Jones, Mrs. L. M. 
Werner, Mrs. Roy S. Porter, Sarah J. 
Logan, Mrs. D. A. Pitcairn, Mrs. W. C. 
Diercks and Mrs. W. A. Renshaw, chair- 
men. Mrs. T. C. Donovan is national 
secretary of the Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

The Musicians Club of Pittsburgh is 
rounding out a busy year. Meetings 





Trinity Court Studio 


Charles N. Boyd, Conductor of the P.M.I. 
Orchestra and the Chorus of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club 


are held monthly and _ worth-while 
projects are enlisted. Nikolai Soko- 
loff was recently entertained. The Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association has 
been invited by the club to hold its 1932 
convention in Pittsburgh. Musical 
programs, interesting discussions and 
social evenings are held. A _ concert 
for the benefit of local unemployed 
musicians is in preparation, Dallmeyer 
Russell being chairman. The officers 
are: Wm. E. Benswanger, president; 
Earl Truxell, vice-president; William 
J. McWhertor, secretary; William 
MacD. Dorrington, treasurer; Will 
Earhart, Gaylord Yost, Ralph Lewando, 
directors. 

Norman Frauenheim, Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell. Edward Weiss, Salmar Jansen, 
William H. Oetting, Marian Clark Bol- 
linger plan piano recitals. An interest- 
ing series of lectures is being offered 
by J. Fred Lissfelt, with Henry Harris 
illustrating at the piano. Public school 
music is under the able direction of Dr. 
Will Earhart. 

Radio Stations KDKA, WCAE, 
WJAS and KQV present regular pro- 
grams, but there is still room for im- 
provement in quality. Summer band 
concerts have become a regular insti- 
tution, with Vernon Porter in charge. 
Private teachers also report success. 


Schools Report Busy Season 


The music schools, such as the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute, the Fillion 
Studios and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, report successful activity. Alice 
Goodell is in charge of music at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. Last 
season was a busy one, the faculty pre- 
senting ten recitals and the students 
eleven. Thg glee club also gave a con- 
cert, This season five recitals have al- 
ready been given, with organ recitals, 
Christmas programs and glee club con- 





Ernest Lunt, Conductor of the Mendelssohn 


hoir 


certs to follow. Dr. Charles N. Boyd 
is giving a series of lectures on great 
symphonies, with Dallmeyer Russell 
and Marian Clark Bollinger illustrat- 
ing the music at two pianos, playing 
the complete scores. 

Pittsburgh has contributed her share 
of composers to the national musical 
field, such names as T. Carl Whitmer, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Fidelis Zit- 
terbart, Gaylord Yost, William Went- 
zell, Harvey Gaul, Carlo Rossini, An- 
tonio Modarelli, Marianne Genet, Rich- 
ard Kountz and others being promi- 
nent. 


New Association Formed 


A new development has awakened in- 
terest here in the recent formation of 
the Pittsburgh Music Festival Associa- 
tion. The idea is to sponsor an annual 
music festival for Pittsburgh, some- 
thing this city has never had in ade- 
quate form. The presidency has been 
accepted by E. T. Whiter, former vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Prominent people constitute the board 
of directors and many musical people 
and organizations are represented, 
among the latter being the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society, the Mendelssohn 
Choir, the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, the 
Musicians Club, the Tuesday ‘Musical 
Club, the Musicians Union, ete. Fine 
progress has been made in the early 
stages of development and further ac- 
complishments are ahead. 

The churches too play their part, es- 
pecially at Christmas and Easter. A 
full season, without any diminution of 
activity, is in progress, and the future 
is very bright. 


Russian Singers Appear 


May Beegle presented the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus in Syria 
Mosque on Nov. 26. At the Y.M. and 
W.H.A., on Nov. 22, Dino Borgioli, 
tenor, gave a recital. Earl Mitchell 
accompanied. The String Ensemble of 
Pittsburgh, conducted by Oscar Del 
Bianco, gave its third concert in Car- 
negie Lecture Hall on Nov. 25. The 
soloist was Ida Mae Claudy. 

A meeting of the Musicians Club was 
held on Nov. 18, with a large attend- 
ance. The Tuesday Musical Club gave 
an American program on Nov. 17 in 
Memorial Hall. 

Alfred Hamer was heard in recital 
before the American Guild of organists 
in Trinity Cathedral on Nov. 23. On 
Nov. 20 the Schenley Musicale was 
presented by Margaret Garrity, Ernest 
L. Malapert and Hulda Lefridge. J. 
Fred Lissfelt continued his series of 


admirable lecture-recitals at the Y.M. 
and W.H.A., with the aid of Henry 
Harris at the piano. Carnegie Institute 
of Technology gave an artist’s recital 
on Nov. 22. 





SHAWN MAKES TOUR 





Noted Dancer Presents New Program 
Assisted by His Company 


Ted Shawn has prepared a new pro- 
gram which he is presenting on tour 
with his group of dancers, reappearing 
in practically all of the sixty cities 
which he visited last season. He has 
retained from last season only his four 
dances based on American folk music 
and the popular “Bavarian Holiday.” 

His new solos include: “O Brother 
Sun and Sister Moon,” a study of St. 
Francis of Assisi, with music by Res- 
pighi; an addition to his gallery of 
American Indian portraits in a “Zuni 
Ghost Dance,” the waltz “Frohsinn,” 
first introduced at the Lewisohn Stadi- 
um last summer, and new Flamenco 
Dances from Spain. A new dance is a 
Brahms Rhapsody, in which he is as- 
sisted by four boys. The entire com- 
pany of ten joins him in the spectacu- 
lar finale, an arrangement of the 
waltzes from “Rosenkavalier.” 


The fall tour closed on Dec. 19 be- 
fore a capacity audience at Syria 
Mosque, Pittsburgh, in the May Beegle 
series. The second part opened with a 
matinee at the Garrick Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, on Jan 4, after which Mr. 
Shawn and his company during two 
weeks visited Washington (Community 
Institute series), Harrisonburg, Va. 
(State Teachers’ College), Chapel Hill 
(University of North Carolina), 
Greensboro (North Carolina College 
for Women), Baltimore, Middletown 
(Wesleyan University), Albany, De- 
troit, Sandusky, Toledo and Cleveland. 


Mr. Shawn appeared in his annual 
Chicago engagement on Jan. 17 at the 
Studebaker Theatre, under Bertha Ott’s 
direction. The remainder of the tour 
includes performances in St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, LaCrosse, Madison, Dekalb, 
Champaign, Buffalo, Rochester, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Lexing- 
ton, Louisville, St. Louis, Springfield, 
Bloomington, Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Omaha and Lincoln, New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, Miami, Tampa and St. Petersburg. 


Simonds Concerts Being Given in 
Fitchburg 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Jan. 20.—The an- 
nual series of Simonds concerts began 
on Jan. 3, and will continue on Sunday 
afternoons throughout January and 
February in the Calvinistic Congrega- 
tional Church. These concerts are 
free to the public and are being con- 
tinued through the generosity of Mrs. 
Daniel Simonds, in memory of her late 
husband, who founded the series in 
1912. 


The forthcoming programs include 
appearances by the following organ- 
ists: Fernando Germani, William 
Zeuch, Herbert Irvine, Malcolm Sears, 
Charles Doersom and Henry Seibert. 
The vocal portions of the concerts will 
be presented by the Apollo Club of 
Boston, and by the Simonds Choir, as- 
sisted by Harry Newcombe, baritone; 
Ralph Tailby, bass; Raymond Symonds 
and Eugene Conly, tenors. Ralph L. 
Phelps is organist for the choir, and 
E. H. Page is manager of the concert 
series. J. F. K., IR. 
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San Antonio’s Musical Clubs 
Are Bulwarks of Local Activity 





Tuesday Musical Club and 
San Antonio Musical Club 
Present Varied Programs 
—Carl Venth Is Engaged 
as Dean of the Fine Arts 


Department at Westmoor- 
land College 


By Genevieve M. TuCcKER 


AN ANTONIO, Jan. 20.—Musical af- 

fairs for this season have been in a 
somewhat indefinite state. The concert 
course sponsored by the Civic Music 
Association, of which Hugh Halff is 
president, has, unfortunately, been dis- 
continued, and plans for the annual se- 
ries of open-air operas by the San An- 
tonio Civic Opera Company have not 
been announced. 

The Tuesday Musical Club’s series of 
four musical teas have functioned as 
usual for the ninth season with in- 
creased success. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president of the club, announces two 
remaining concerts in this course, pre- 
senting the Don Cossack Russian Male 





Carl Venth, New Dean of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment at Westmoorland College 


Chorus on Jan. 26, and Maria Kurenko, 
soprano, on Feb. 23. Both events will 
take place at the San Pedro Playhouse. 
Mrs. W. T. Montgomery is chairman, 
and Mrs. Paul Rochs, vice-chairman, of 
the course. 
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Programs in the educational depart- 
ment of the club, open to the public, in- 
clude a celebration of the 175th anni- 
sary of the birth of Mozart in January, 
when Isaac Van Grove’s operetta, “The 
Music Robber,” will be given under the 
chairmanship of Betty Longaker Wil- 
son, at the San Pedro Playhouse. A 
program in recognition of the bi-cen- 
tenary of Haydn’s birth will take place 
in March, at the Municipal Auditorium. 
An exchange of programs between the 
Tuesday Musical Club and the Cre- 
scendo Club, of San Marcos, is planned 





Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, President of the San 
Antonio Musical Club 


for April. Nine study programs remain 
in the course followed by the club at 
its semi-monthly meetings. Concerts 
will be given by the Chaminade Choral 
Society, under the direction of Walter 
Dunham, and the Violin Octet, under 
Carl Venth. Mrs. Alexander McCollos- 
ter is chairman of the piano ensemble, 
which will be heard in a program. 


New Dean Engaged 


The engagement of Carl Venth as 
dean of the Fine Arts Department of 
Westmoorland College is an artistic 
gain for the entire city. Mr. Venth 
has organized an oratorio society of 
seventy-five members which will be 
heard during the final week of January 
in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen.” Soloists for the Rossini 
work are Evelyn Duerler, soprano, 
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Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, President of the Tuesday 
Musical Club 


Mary Aubrey Keating, contralto, Rob- 
ert Burns Campbell, tenor, and George 
Baker, baritone. Joseph Burger, bari- 
tone, will sing in “Fair Ellen,” with 
Ruby Perryman Hardin, soprano. Mr. 
Venth is also director of the glee club 
of Westmoorland College, and the 
Tuesday Musical Violin Octet, and is 
enjoying success in concert and radio 
work with a group comprising himself, 
Ruth Howel, Mrs. T. M. Wheat and 
Marjorie Murray Keller, violinists, and 
Mrs. Carl Venth, pianist. 


Musical Club Plans 


The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck, president, has two 
morning musicales, with luncheon, and 
two soirée musicales, to complete the 
season’s program. For one of these 
events it is planned to present the 
honorary members in a program. Those 
performing will include John M. Stein- 
feldt, pianist, Carl Venth, violinist, Os- 
car J. Fox, composer, and Mary Jordan 
Cresson, contralto. 

The Composers’ Club will hold three 
competitive concerts during the re- 
mainder of the season. The club per- 
sonnel includes Mrs. Fred C. Wallace, 
dean, John M. Steinfeldt, honorary 
dean, Frederick King, secretary, Alice 
Mayfield, treasurer, Francis de Burgos, 
Louise D. Fischer, Carl Schwabe and 
Carl Venth. Interstate members are 
Ferdinand Dunkley, New Orleans; 
Anna E. George, Belton, Tex.; George 
May Randolph, Plainview; Dr. Ernest 
E. Schuyten, New Orleans, and Stella 
Stacy, Austin. 





Louis Simmions Receives Patent for 
New “Vocalscope” 


A patent has recently been issued to 
Louis Simmions, New York teacher of 
voice, for a “vocalscope,” or meter for 
measuring the quality of voices. The 
instrument is said to enable a singer to 
hear his voice “as others hear it.” 
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PY St. Louis 
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Washington University here, is local 
chairman. 

The St. Louis Artists Bureau and 
Radio Training School is a novel de- 
partment of radio station KMOX, pro- 
viding an outlet and training school 
for ambitious talent. The department 
is under the personal direction of Clay 
Ballew, who also directs the Wash- 
ington University Glee Club and sev- 
eral other choral organizations. 


Institute Adds to Faculty 


The facilities of the Miller-Ferguson 
Institute of Music have been enlarged 
by the addition of C. Albert Scholin, 
who teaches harmony and counterpoint, 
and Frances Jones, violinist, who will 
head that department of the school. 
Leo. C. Miller, director, was recently 
re-elected secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Music Teachers. Bernard 
Ferguson, associate director, is prepar- 
ing for presentation “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” with a chorus of sixty of the 
prominent local vocalists and a cast 
of well-known singers. Advanced pu- 
pils of the school appear weekly on 
the “Twilight Music Hour” over sta- 
tion KWK. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will 
give one more concert during the cur- 
rent season. Local soloists are em- 
ployed. The Steindel Concert Orches- 
tra, conducted by Max Steindel, is a 
regular Sunday morning feature of the 
Columbia Broadcasting chain through 
local station KMOX. 


Sorority Programs 


The local chapter of the Mu Phi Up- 
silon is planning a busy spring. In 
conjunction with the Alumnae Club, it 
will give a joint concert in the spring, 
with an unusual program. The 
Alumnae will give a charity concert 
featuring the music of antebellum 
days, as well as a guest-tea at the Art 
Museum in April, with Mary Powell 
giving a lecture on the current exhibi- 
tion of the month and a musical pro- 
gram to follow. June Weybright 
Loevy is president of the Theta Chap- 
ter, and Ruth Johnson president of the 
Alumnae Club. 

A musical event of outstanding im- 
portance will be given on March 2 at 
the Odeon, when the League of Women 
Voters will present Yehudi Menuhin 
in recital. Mrs. George Gellhorn is 
general chairman of the committee in 
charge of the concert. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink to Sing Erda 
In Metropolitan Cycle 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
will make an appearance with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company this season 
after an absence of two years. Gen- 
eral Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza an- 
nounced last week that she would ap- 
pear as Erda in Wagner’s “Rheingold,” 
at a matinee performance on Feb. 26. 








MACKEY [EMERSON 


JOINT RECITALS 


Teacher of Singing 
and Vocal Technique as Taught by 


EDMUND J. MYER 


Address: 38 East 85th Street, New York 


Teacher of Piano 
and the Methods of 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Telephone: BUtterfield 8-7993 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for January 25, 1932 


BRILLIANT ARRAY OF CONCERTS ATTRACTS BROOKLYN AUDIENCES 








Mrs. W. Burden Stage 
Mrs. Benjamin Prince, One of the Three Found- 
ers of the Brooklyn Music School Settlement 


By Feuix Deyo 


ROOKLYN, Jan. 20.—The Acad- 

emy of Music calendar for the re- 
mainder of the current season sched- 
ules a large number of interesting 
events, including opera, symphony, 
recitals, and choral concerts. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
next offering will be “La Boheme” on 
Feb. 9. Succeeding opera dates are 
Feb. 27, March 12 and 29. 

Symphonic events include concerts by 
the New York Philharmonic on Jan. 31, 
Feb. 21 and March 20; and by the 
Boston Symphony on Feb. 4, March 4 
and April 8. 

A series of eleven concerts by a 
newly organized orchestra of one hun- 
dred professional musicians will be held 
at the Fourteenth Regiment Armory, 
beginning on the evening of Feb. 10, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Free Musical Society. Half of the 
proceeds are to be donated to the Un- 
employment Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee. Dmitry Dobkin will conduct. 


Heights Studio 


Mrs. Frederick M. Davidson, President of the 
Morning Choral 


Institute Plans Recitals 


Recitals under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences include: Robert Goldsand, pia- 
nist, Feb. 16; Budapest String Quar- 
tet, Feb. 28; Mischa Elman, violinist, 
March 1; Georges Barrere, flutist, 
March 6; Walter Gieseking, pianist, 
April 4. Institute recitals, the dates as 
yet unannounced, will be given by Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, the Durieux Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble, and the Tollef- 
sen Trio. All of these events will take 
place at the Academy of Music. 

Other recitals at the Academy of Mu- 
sic will be given by John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, and Kathryn New- 
man, soprano, on Jan. 30; Ignace Pad- 
erewski, pianist, on Feb. 7; Sidney 
Henzeler, violinist, on Feb. 28; and 
Ruth St. Denis, dancer, on March 9. 

Choral concerts announced for the 
coming months have among them ap- 
pearances by the Chaminade Club Cho- 
rus, Emma Richardson Kuster, con- 
ductor, on Feb. 6, March 8 and April 














-GENA BRANSCOMBE conoiicrton | 


First performance of her 


“Youth of the World” for Women’s 
Voices and Chamber Orchestra by the 
New York Matinee Musicale, Dec. 6, 
1931. 

PRESS COMMENTS: 


THE EVENING POST: 


. « @ spirited rendition under the baton of 
Miss Branscombe. She must be considered 
as one of the foremost of women musicians. 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The work proved a well-conceived one full 
of musical interest and with dramatic climax. 
Miss Branscombe’s conducting was exceed- 
ingly good. 


MUSICAL COURIER: 


The Three Memorial Pieces won sustained 
applause and stamp Gena Branscombe as a 
musician of uncommon inspirational and 
musicianly accomplishments. 


MUSICAL LEADER: 


The works are some of the finest things 
heard in New York for a long time, and Miss | 
| 





Branscombe conducted with power and poetry. 
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R. Huntington Woodman, Conductor of the 
Woodman Choral 





Heights Studio 


Herbert Stavely Sammond, Conductor of the 
Morning. Choral and the Brooklyn Edison Glee 
Club 


6; by the Morning Choral, under Her- 
bert Stavely Sammond, on April 14; by 
the Apollo Club, under William Ar- 
mour Thayer, on Feb. 16 and April 26, 
and by the Woodman Choral, R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, conductor, on April 1. 


Scholarships Given 


Two new scholarships were recently 
pledged the Brooklyn Music School Set- 
tlement by the Rubinstein Club of 
Brooklyn and the Carol Club of So- 
rosis. Among the organizations pro- 
viding scholarships at the present time 
are the Morning Choral Club, the Chi- 
ropean Club, the MacDowell Club, 
Kappa Phi, the Criterion Club, the 
New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (Second District), the National 
Council of Jewish Women (Brooklyn 
Division), the Chaminade Club, the 
Adelphi College Alumni Association, 
and the Adelphi Academy Parents and 
Teachers Association. 


The Settlement, located on St. Felix 
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Buxbaum 


Mary Thornton McDermott, Director of Cham- 
ber Music Concerts at Old Masters Hall, Brook- 
lyn Museum 


St. near Lafayette Ave., offers a com- 
plete musical education in the depart- 
ments of piano, violin, voice, ‘cello, and 
theory, in addition to group training 
in orchestra, chorus and dance classes. 
The enrollment this year has reached 
319 students. 





BROOKLYN HEARS 
FIRST “SCHWANDA” 


Metropolitan Gives Two 
Operas—Concert by 
Philharmonic 





BROOKLYN, Jan. 20—A large audi- 
ence, keenly delighted, attended the 
first hearing here of Weinberger’s 
“Schwanda,” presented by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company at the Academy 
of Music on Dec. 22. The playful fan- 
tasy of the libretto and arresting style 
of its musical setting. together with 
picturesque stage settings and a well- 
chosen cast of singing interpreters, 
combined to make an enjoyable event. 
The leading roles were sung by Fried- 
rich Schorr, Dorothee Manski, Karin 
Branzell, Max Lorenz and Gustav 
Schiitzendorf. Artur Bodansky con- 
ducted. 

“Traviata,” with Bori, Lauri-Volpi 
and De Luca in the three principal 


parts, afforded melody, good singing 
and dramatic pathos to opera sub- 
scribers on Dec. 29. Tullio Serafin 


conducted a performance characterized 
by refinement of artistic details. 
Horowitz with Philharmonic 
The distinguished qualities held in- 
herently in the equipment of Vladimir 
Horowitz's pianism were brought fully 
into view in his playing of Rachmani- 
noff’s D Minor concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony at the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 3. Through- 
out, the Russian pianist revealed his 
sensitive apprehension of the inner na- 
(Continued on page 176) 
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Plan Many Concerts for 
Ann Arbor Music Series 


Notables to Be Heard Under 
University Auspices—An- 
nual Festival Scheduled 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Jan. 20.—Charles 
A. Sink, president, and Earl V. Moore, 
musical director, of the School of Mu- 
sie of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, have announced a number of 
musical attractions for the after-holi- 
days University period. The events in- 
clude concerts by the Detroit Sym- 





Earl V. Moore, Director of the University of 
Michigan School of Music 


phony Orchestra, Dr Rudolf Siegel, 
guest conductor, Jan. 25; Dr. Sigfrid 
Karg-Elert, guest organist, Jan. 27; 
Mabel Ross Rhead, pianist, Jan. 31; 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, Feb. 4; 
School of Music Trio, Hanns Pick, ’cel- 
list, Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, Jo- 
seph Brinkman, pianist, Feb. 7; War- 
ren Allen, guest organist, Feb. 10; and 
Thelma Lewis, soprano, Feb. 14. 
Others to appear are: Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist, Feb. 19; Wassily Besekir- 
sky, violinist, and Mabel Ross Rhead, 
pianist, in a sonata recital, Feb. 21; 
the University Symphony Orchestra, 
David E. Mattern, conductor, Feb. 25; 
Joseph Brinkman, pianist, Feb. 28; 
Charlotte Lockwood, guest organist, 
March 2; Louise Cuyler, violinist, and 
Maud Okkelberg, pianist, in a sonata 
recital, March 6; Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano, March 7; Joseph Brinkman, pian- 
ist, and Hanns Pick, ’cellist, in a sonata 





Charles A. Sink, President of the University of 
Michigan School of Music 


recital, March 13; the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Mattern, con- 
ductor, and Mr. Pick, ’cellist, April 3; 
and Nell B. Stockwell, pianist, April 24. 

Palmer Christian, organist, will be 
heard in recital every Wednesday af- 
ternoon unless otherwise announced. 

The thirty-ninth annual May Festi- 
val, of six concerts, will take place on 
May 18, 19, 20 and 21. Earl V. Moore, 
musical director; Frederick Stock, or- 
chestral director; Eric Delamarter, as- 
sistant orchestral director; Juva N. 
Higbee, children’s conductor; the Uni- 
versity Choral Union; the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra; the Children’s 
Festival Chorus, and distinguished solo- 
ists with whom negotiations are pend- 
ing, will take part. 

The Ann Arbor musical season be- 
gan on Oct. 21, when John McCormack 
opened the fifty-third annual Choral 
Union Series of concerts given under 
the auspices of the School of Music of 
the University of Michigan. Edwin 
Schneider was at the piano. 

Palmer Christian, University organ- 
ist, after giving three afternoon pro- 
grams, left for a five weeks tour to the 
Pacific Coast. During his absence the 
series of weekly organ recitals is given 
by his assistant, E. William Doty. 





Martin Oehman, Swedish tenor, who 
appeared with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company during the season 1925-26, 
recently sang with success in Mahler’s 
“Lied von der Erde” in Berlin under 
the baton of Bruno Walter. 








THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


MAY FESTIVAL 


Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Four Days, Six Concerts, May 18, 19, 20, 21, 1932 
CHARLES A. SINK, President 
EARL V. MOORE, Musical Director 


The University Choral Union 350 Voices, Earl V. Moore, Conductor 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor 
The Children’s Festival Chorus, Juva N. Higbee, Conductor 





American premier of “Legend of Kitege”- 
he Psalms by Stravinsky 
The Creation by Haydn 


Rimsky Korsikoff 








Negotiations pending for services of World Distinguished Soloists. 
Full Program about April 1, Address the President 
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A Shrine 





to Foster 
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perfect phrase, and he sought it pa- 
tiently and persistently” im all his 
compositions. Olin Downes says that 
Foster was great “because of his in- 
born genius for melody, his sensitive 
perception, his innate tenderness and 
nobility of character... . No country 
has produced or composed folk-songs 
which surpass in simple eloquence and 
beauty those of Foster.” 

In the late 50s (Edwin P.) Christy's 
Minstrels, then at the height of their 
American popularity, sailed for Ene- 
land for a three months’ season. They 
remained almost ten years, not a little 
of their unprecedented success being 
due to the popularity of the thirty 
Foster songs in their repertoire. Fos- 
ter Hall has some of the first editions 
of these songs, which Christy published 
in London in 1858. 

The famous Swedish singer Christine 
Nilsson, added to Foster’s fame and 
to her own popularity and favor with 
London and American audiences by 
usually giving “Old Folks at Home” as 
an encore. 


A Versatile Composer 


Of Foster’s versatility there is abun- 
dant evidence at Foster Hall, the best- 
known example, perhaps, being his ar- 
rangement of the music of “Old Folks 
at Home,” with variations, and as a 
polka and a quadrille. Occasionally he 
essayed the classic, as in “Wilt Thou 
Be Gone, Love?” taking his subject 
from Shakespeare’s play of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” paraphrasing the words and 
composing music for a duet; and im his 
“Parthenia to Ingomar,” probably based 
on the once-popular play, “Ingomar” 
by Munch-Bellinghausen. 

It may come as a surprise to those 
who only know Foster as composer of 
several world-famous plantation songs 
and the lovely serenade, “Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming,” that he 
wrote many exquisite ballads and 
sacred songs. There is a haunting 
sweetness in them which touches the 
heart and reminds one of the work of 
Burns—whose 172nd birthday anniver- 
sary falls on Jan. 25. The songs of 
these two poets of tragic lives “touch 
universal sympathies.” 

Fosterites merit a vote of thanks for 
bringing to light such exquisite songs 
as “Gentle Annie,” “Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair” and “Beautiful 
Dreamer,” the last song Foster com- 
posed. Would that there could be a 
nation-wide revival of them and all his 
other songs! 

One does not casually or mechanical- 
ly handle Foster’s daguerreotype, the 
letter accompanying it, or other letters 
telling of his schocl life, business and 
professional experiences. And one 
reads with a tug at the heart the orig¢- 
inal letter, telegram and tiny memo- 
randa comprising the official record of 
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PELTON-JONES 


Concerts—Musicals—Instructhon 


Teacher of Mrs. Russell Kingman, Mrs. Alexander Bloch, Mr. 
Anton Rovinsky and others 


Studio: 101 West 8lst Street, New York 


his tragic illmess amd death im Bellevue 
Hospital, New York (Jam. 10-13, 1864). 
They poigmamtly remind ome of the 
tragic life amd death of other of the 
world’s famous omes—sensitive, tender- 
hearted youmg poets, writers, musicians, 
artists. 

The last of the Poster Hall collection 
to be wiewed is the worm leather pock- 
etbhook, just as it was found in the ill- 
Starred poet's clothes whem he died. 
Reverently ome opems it, and through 
eyes that are a trifle misty, notes the 
pitiful “pecwmiary” contents—several 
coims amd seme paper money of small 
denomination, amd, im a division quite 
apart, 2 small scrap of paper on which 
is scrawled im large labored letters: 

“‘\iear imendis amd gentle hearts’’— 


a farewe!] forever poignantly tender. 


Winmipec Hears Heliday Programs 

Wixetres, Jam 20—A Christmas 
program of special imterest was given 
im Holy Trimity Church on Dec. 14 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
Musical Club H. Hugh Bancroft, or- 
ganist, played special Christmas music, 
and the Winmipege Boys’ Choir, under 
Ethel Kinley, samg carols. The large 
andiemce appreciated the fine program 
given by the choir amd Mr. Bancroft. 

A Christmas masque was given by 
members of the Winona Lightcap 
Stadio Chab om Dee. 15 and 16 im the 
Little Theatre. Om both occasions the 
capacity andiemees thoroughly enjoyed 
the program of Christmas carols. The 
costumes of the players were very ef- 
fective. The music was led by Winona 


Lighteap M.M 


Toliefsem Trie Heard in Concerts 


The Tollefsem Trio gave a recital in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Musie on 
Sunday aftermoom, Jam. 10, preceding 
an address by Gevernor Wilbur Cross 
of Commecticut. who addressed the 
Brooklyn Institute members on the 
topic, “Ecomomic Problems confronting 
the Stete and Federal Governments.” 

The regular Brooklyn Institute con- 
cert is scheduled for Feb. 14 im the 
Academy of Music. The Tollefsen Trio 
will also give a comecert im the Wal- 
dorf-Asteria om Tuesday afternoon, 
Jan. D&. im aid of the Mary Pisher 
Home for Disabled Actors. 

The Tollefsems have been active lo- 
cally as well as making appearances 
out of towm. They made their third 
appearamce of the seasom at Hunter 
College om Jam. 6, playimg trios by Mo- 
zart and Boéllmann, and will play again 
early im February, presenting the Wolf- 
Ferrari Trio. These recitals are broad- 
cast. Other recemt appearances were 
at the Woman's Club of Brooklyn, be- 
fore the Colomia] Daughters of the Sev- 
enteenth Century im the Hotel Bossert, 
and the Americam Scandinavian Foun- 
dation im the Hotel Plaza. 
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Local Season Is Filled with 
Interesting Recitals 
and Concerts 


WINNIPEG, Jan. 20.—Great interest 
and enthusiasm is being shown in the 
1932 musical season here. A new audi- 
torium is being built at a cost of one 
million dollars by the City of Winnipeg 
with a grant from the dominion and 
provincial governments. The main 
auditorium will seat 4700 and will be 
built in such a way that the capacity 
may be restricted to 2700. There will 
also be a smaller hall. The work of 
excavating has already begun and it 
is hoped that the auditorium will be 
finished by next June. 

Bernard Naylor will arrive shortly 
from England to conduct the Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir and the Philharmonic 
Choir. Mr, Naylor is Parry Scholar 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and has 
for three years conducted the Univer- 
sity Opera Club performances. He is 
the son of the distinguished musician, 
Dr. Edward Naylor of Cambridge. 
The Philharmonic Choir will give a 
program at the end of March. The 
Winnipeg Male Voice Choir will give 
two programs at the end of February 
with Harold Samuel, pianist, as the 
guest artist. 

The University of Manitoba Glee 
Club, director Mrs. C. C. Sinclair, con- 
ductor Ronald Gibson, will give three 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Yeomen of the Guard” in the 
Playhouse Theatre on Feb. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Music bureau of the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade is registering the 
musically talented of the city to obtain 
their services in helping to cheer and 
entertain the unemployed with free 
concerts throughout the winter. 

Knox Church Choir under the direc- 
tion of W. Davidson Thomson is plan- 
ning to give “Judas Maccabeus” by 
Handel, early this year. 

The Winnipeg Centre, of the Cana- 











,HAMLIN 


Soprano 
with Charles L. Wagner's Opera Comique Co. 
in Von Suppé’s Boccaccio 


“Fulfills the demands for prettiness as well as 
good singing.”—N. Y. Times. 


“Revealed a lovely, light, bell-like voice.”—wN. Y. 
American. 
“Her bird-like top-notes.”—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. 
W orld-Telegram. 
Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Blidge. New York 
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WINNIPEG TO HAVE NEW AUDITORIUM 





Campbell 


Mrs. R. Y. Kilvert, President of the Women's 
Musical Club 





Bernard Naylor, Who Is Coming from England 
to Conduct Leading Winnipeg Choral Organi- 
zations 


dian College of Organists is continuing 
its series of Sunday afternoon recitals 
given by members of the organization. 


Music Clubs Active 


The Manitoba Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Miss Louise McDowell pres- 
ident, is bringing Percy Grainger, 
pianist, for two programs on Feb. 4 
and 5. At the first concert Mr. Grain- 
ger will conduct various ensemble 
groups. The Junior Musical Club, 
Mrs. A. M. Gammie president, meets 
each Tuesday in the Fort Garry Hotel 
Concert Hall. The programs are given 
by young musicians and are of special 
interest to students. 

The Fourteenth Annual Musical 
Competition Festival will open during 
the week of April 11. The festival is 
under the management of the Men’s 
Musical Club. F. C. S. Turner is pres- 
ident of the committee managing the 
Festival. The adjudicators for 1932 
are Dr. Thomas Armstrong, H. Plun- 
kett Greene, Harold Samuel, and 
Maurice Jacobson. 

The St. John’s High School Graduate 
Choir, conducted by Ronald Gibson, 
will give a spring concert. The Win- 
nipeg: Boys Choir sponsored by the 
Men’s Musical Club will give a pro- 
gram during Easter week under the 
leadership of Miss Ethel Kinley. The 
United Scottish Choir, under Peter 


Logan, is planning a program to be 
given in March. 


Many Concerts Planned 


The Celebrity Concert Series has 
been a marked success this season. 
Fred M. Gee, manager, announces 
that the following artists will continue 
the series: Don Cossack Choir, Jan. 
29 and 30; Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
Feb. 15 and 16; Harold Bauer, pianist, 
Feb. 29 and March 1; Richard Crooks, 
tenor, March 14 and 16; Paul Robeson, 
bass, March 28 and 29. The concerts 
are held in the Playhouse Theatre. An 
extra concert was given by Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, on Jan. 7. 

The Women’s Musical Club, Mrs. R. 
Y. Kilvert president, meets each Mon- 
day in the Fort Garry Hotel Concert 
Hall. Once a month the club has a 
guest artist. Shura Cherkassky, pian- 
ist, was presented on Jan. 4. Rosette 
Anday will be the guest artist for 
February. The remaining programs 
will be given by active members of the 
club and other well-known musicians 
of the city. 


Notables Give Recitals 

Merle Alcock, contralto, gave the 
fourth program of the 1931-32 Celebrity 
Concert Series under the local direc- 
tion of Fred M. Gee on Jan. 11 and 13, 
in the Playhouse Theatre. The audi- 
ence on both occasions gave Mme. Al- 
cock a most cordial welcome on her 
first visit to Winnipeg. Leslie Joliffe 
was the pianist-accompanist. 

Shura Cherkassky, pianist, was the 
guest artist of the Women’s Musical 
Club on Jan. 4. The capacity audience 
assembled in the Fort Garry Hotel con- 
cert hall thoroughly enjoyed the pro- 
gram, which included works by Bach- 
Liszt, Weber, Scarlatti-Tausig, Chopin, 
Chasins, Josef Hofmann and Debussy. 

A capacity audience greeted Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Russian pianist, on his 
first appearance here, in the Playhouse 
Theatre on Jan. 7. The concert was an 
outstanding success. The program was 
an extra of the Celebrity Concert Series 
under the local management of Mr. 
Gee. 

The opening session of the Junior 
Musical Club was held in the Fort 
Garry Hotel recently. Genevieve Bos- 
worth, soprano, and Flora Goulden, vio- 
linist, were heard. The large audience, 
composed of members and friends of the 
club, was very appreciative of the pro- 
gram. The accompanists were Mrs. 
J. B. Coyne and Anna Moncrieff Hovey. 

Jacques Gorowski, violinist, assisted 
by Gordon Maclean, pianist, appeared 
in recital in the Music and Arts Hall 
recently. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, appeared 
in two song recitals in the Playhouse 
Theatre on two recent days, in the 
Celebrity Concert Series. Mr. Tibbett 
was given an outstanding welcome. 
Stewart Wille was the accompanist and 
piano soloist. The concerts were un- 
der the local direction of Fred M. Gee. 

The Winnipeg String Orchestra, John 
Waterhouse, conductor, gave its first 
concert of the season in Grace Church 
recently. The assisting artist was 
Ronald W. Gibson, organist. 

The United Scottish Choir, under 
Peter Logan, gave its annual concert 
in the Playhouse Theatre recently. 
A special program of Christmas music 
was given by St. John’s High School 
Graduates Choir, Ronald W. Gibson 
conductor, in St. John’s Church on 
Dec. 3. : 

Albert Spalding, violinist, was the 
third artist to appear in the Celebrity 
Concert Series. Mr. Spalding gave two 
programs, on Dec. 7 and 8. André 
Benoist was the excellent accompanist. 

MARY MONCRIEFF 
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Symphony Orchestra 


The Press Unanimous! 











«, . amazing and astonishing excel- 
lence which characterized the perfor- 
mance in its entirety . .. The public 
demonstrated this by the presence of an 
audience that filled the large Auditorium 
of the William Penn High School (the 
largest audience that the writer has 
seen present at any musical gathering in 
this city) . . . enthusiasm, and spon- 
taneity of applause in which every audi- 
tor present appeared to join .. . the 
emotional thrill that made the gifted 
and indefatigable Raudenbush one with 
= layers and his auditors. . . . Rauden- 
od conducted with an authority, that 
pane A in a decidedl 
formance of a beautiful wor 
recalled repeatedly. .. .” 
—Harrisburg Sunday Courter, Mar. 22, 1931 


“ .. the orchestra, conductor, and solo- 
ist received ovation after ovation from 
the audience, even standing room was 
exhausted and some mney gg per: 
sons were turned away la 
space ... to witness Conductor pid 
bush in action was alone well worth a 
trip to the auditorium. Gifted with a 
wealth of forceful personality and un- 
bounded vitality, and bubbling over with 
musical enthusiasm, the young conductor 
performed in a way that made it easy 
to picture a brilliant musical future for 
him. His work at all times was a joy 
and a delight. .. .” 

—Harrisburg Evening News, Mar. 20, 1931 


pe . Throughout the concert Mr. 
Raudenbush directed understandingly 
and the orchestra responded with a con- 
fidence which was a tribute to his leader- 
ship and musical knowledge. . . 
—dHarrisburg Patriot, Mar. 20, 1931 


“. . . No small part of the success of 
the concert was due to the dynamic per- 
sonality of the youthful conductor who, 
at 33, is one of the youngest szeapheny 
orchestra leaders before the public. .. 
—Harrisburg Evening News, Nov. 6, 1931 


“. . . The Mozart Symphony was easily 
the crowning achievement. A work of 
such exquisite proportions, where each 
detail stands out with the clarity of a 
rococo miniature holds great dangers 
even for seasoned orchestras and it was 
a delight to hear the balance, taste and 
style with which orchestra and conduc- 
tor played it. " 

=——Marricburg Telegraph, Now. 6, 1931 


“.. the crowd eagerly showed its en- 
joyment of the really finished program 
given under the direction of Conductor 
George King Raudenbush. promise 
of last season was more than borne out 
by the masterly manner in which a dif- 
ficult opening program for a new season 
was given. Conductor Raudenbush has 
welded the eighty Harrisburg musicians 
who made up the orchestra into a fine 
instrument ich responded to the 
rhythmic leadership with a delightful 
precision. . . 

==Marrieburg Patriot, Nov. 6, 1931 
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Melody-Hunting in the Rugged Andes 





(Continued from page 25) 
ticated, and it is what even the un- 
trained Gringo ear would recognize as 
“melodious.” 

In the little, isolated hamlets of the 
Puna district, among the shepherds and 
llama drivers, one finds it at its pur- 
est. Here, free of any European influ- 
ence, it is a music of unaccompanied 
melody similar to what that of the an- 
cient Greeks is supposed to have been. 
The lack of harmony has left it curi- 
ously free of what, to our ears, are in- 
disputable conventions of melodic writ- 
ing, and, like much unwritten folk 
music, it has a highly original and 
striking character. The following ex- 
ample was taken down from the play- 
ing of an old Indian in the town of 
Huancayo (see Fig. 1). 


Pentatonic Scale Employed 


As will be seen upon examination, 
the scale in which it is conceived is the 
old pentatonic “Chinese” or “Scotch” 
scale represented by the black keys of 
the piano. There is only one note in 
it—the F sharp—which is not in the 


The first two lines of the first verse 
are in Spanish, the last two in Kechua. 
The song may be translated as follows: 
(see Fig. 2) 


The moon wanes, the sun is darkened. 

For what sin do I suffer so? 

Is it because my mother let fall bitter tears? 

Or y I pense cruel torments to afflict my 
ather 


Oh, just heaven, judge me! 

Thou willst never know, all my life 
How I have wept in foreign homes, 
How I have suffered in strange lands. 


My poor little mother, when she bore me, 
In poverty, 

With the passing hours she was weeping, 
With the passing hours she was grieving. 


*Coca quintullay; round leaf, 
Why do you wither so soon? 
When you are watered with my tears, 
When you are watered with my tears. 





*Coca quintullay is the coca-leaf, which is 
chewed by the Kechua Indians as a narcotic. 

Then there is the dance, which is ac- 
companied sometimes by singing, some- 
times by instrumental music. In the 
larger towns this is quite an affair, 
and an orchestra composed of several 
kena- (or vertical-flute-) players, a 
harpist, and sometimes even a violinist, 
is pressed into service. The last two 


Fig. 1 
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A Typical Melody of the Kechua Indians of Peru, Employing a Pentatonic Scale Similar to That 
of the Chinese 


scale and it is an unimportant passing- 
note. With very few exceptions the 
melodies of the Kechuas are all penta- 
tonic, and recent studies by musicolo- 
gists have revealed that a preponderant 
number of the ancient Inca flutes that 
have been dug up give the same scale. 
Additional evidence for the theory that 
the ancient peoples of America origi- 
nally came over from China. Who 
knows? 

The Kechuas do an enormous amount 
of singing, and throughout the Andes 
country each town, no matter how 


Fig. 
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small, has its own songs which are 
quite different from those of the next 
town—even though the next town may 
be only eight or ten miles away. They 
are sung in their curious guttural 
language, or sometimes in a mixture 
of this language with the official—but 
badly understood—Spanish. Almost in- 
variably they are sad—songs of deaths, 
partings or unrequited loves. 


A Melodic Lament 


A song from Ayacucho with its queer 
melodic skips is quite characteristic. 


instruments are, of course, of European 
origin, but they have both undergone 
very drastic structural changes at the 
hands of the Indians and are used in 
a manner quite inimitable by “civilized” 
musicians. Here is a little dance tune 
which was repeated over and over 
again (a great advantage to one who 
was taking it down on paper at the 
time) at a little country fiesta on the 
Pacific side of the Andes not far from 
Lima. It was accompanied by a con- 
tinuous and regular stamping of the 
dancers’ feet (see Fig. 3). 
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A Dance Tune of the Andean Tribes, a Markedly 
Rhythmic Figure Which Is Accompanied by the 
Stamping of Feet 


However simple in structure the 
music of the Andes Mountains may be, 
it cannot be casually dismissed with the 
epithet “primitive.” It is the modern 
survival of an unbroken tradition that 
goes back to a time thousands of years 
previous to the birth of Bach, and it is 
the expression of a people that was 
once powerful and highly civilized. 

Historically, it is of enormous in- 
terest in that it is the only music that 
has survived from among those various 
civilizations that developed in America 
before the Columbian conquest. Al- 
though we know from archaeological 
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, ne-ceanshe cav-cea-ni ey-tan lla- qui- che. 


A Vocal Lament from Ayacucho, Peru. the First Two Lines in Spanish and the Last Two in the 
Kechua Tongue. The Text Is Translated in Column Two on This Page 


sources that music was cultivated 
among the Mayas, Aztecs and Toltecs, 
none of this music apparently has been 
handed down to the present day. Evi- 
dently in Mexico and Central America 
the Spanish influence has been too 
strong for the indigenous expression. 
But in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia the 
Inca has triumphed, if not politically 
at least culturally, and so today we can 
hear in the melodies of the slant-eyed 
Kechua the remnants of that music 


with which the high priests of ancient 
Cuzco performed their solemn sacri- 
fices to the Sun-god. 





The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is planning an American Folk 
Music Festival to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., next February, in connection 
with the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial celebration. 
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“A National Institution.” 
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“The playing last night served to 
show the practical skill and vibrantly 
rich tone of the three players—each is 
a concert soloist—in ensemble per- 
formance.” 

—Wm. J. Henderson in the N. Y. Sun 
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Concerts in Detroit 








Charles Frederic Morse, Conductor of the De- 
troit Orpheus Club 


(Continued from page 117) 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and a group of songs by Strauss, Du- 
parc and Fourdrain. Mr. Kolar led 
the orchestra in a varied and well se- 
lected program. 

The fourteenth “pop” concert on Jan. 
2, under Mr. Kolar, was made up of the 
Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Secret 
of Suzanne”; Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony; Grieg’s Lyric Suite, 
Op. 54, and the “Capriccio Espagnol” 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Soprano Wins Success 
Lillian Evanti, coloratura soprano of 
Washington, furnished the _ surprise 
singing of the season. With uncommon 
beauty and clarity, she sang two of the 
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Mrs. Marshall Pease, President of the Tuesday 
Musicale 


most difficult of arias—‘Qui la Voce” 
from “Puritani,” and Verdi’s “Ah, fors’ 
é lui” from “Traviata.” Mr. Kolar and 
the men of the orchestra joined in the 
applause. The orchestral portion of 
the program again was highly varied. 

The third program of the Young 
People’s Series by the orchestra was 
given Saturday morning, Jan. 9. The 
program was devoted to the music of 
the Romanticists. Mr. Kolar con- 
ducted. 

Two free concerts for school chil- 
dren were played on Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons, Jan. 12 and 13, 
with Mr. Kolar on the podium. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, under the diminutive Serge 





Thaddeus Wronski, Executive and Producing 
Director of the Detroit Civic Opera 


Jaroff, gave one of the most noteworthy 
concerts in the history of local enter- 
prises on Jan. 12 in Masonic Audi- 
torium. This was the second appear- 
ance of the group. 

Ted Shawn and his Dancers gave a 
program Wednesday night, Jan. 13, at 
Orchestra Hall. 

The Detroit String Quartet played 
two concerts the week of the 11th. 
Wednesday, the 13th, a program was 
given at the Women’s City Club, the 
third recital in a series of four. The 
program included Brahms, H. Waldo 
Warner and Taneieff. Friday, the 
15th, at the Institute of Arts, the pro- 
gram was made up of Beethoven, 
Frank Bridge and Dvorak. 

Percy Grainger gave a piano recital 
at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 6, which 
brought the usual tribute of enthusi- 
asm for a program which included 
some of his works. HERMAN WISE 
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Members of Dance Art Society Give 
Program 


Nine members of the Dance Art So- 
ciety, under the direction of The Mar- 
meins, presented a program of dances 
at the Marmein Studio on the after- 
noon of Jan. 10. Illustrating “Stylized 
Movement in the Dance,” five numbers 
were given: “Eastern Fantasia,” 
“Migration,” “Swinging Step” from 
“Sketches for an America Dance,” 
“Hungarian Fantasia” and others. 
Those participating were Mildred Neff, 
Gladys Kern, Roxane Wayne, Betty 
Hixon, Pag Marvin, Dorothy Wisoff, 
Mildred Griffin, Alice Block and Caro- 
lyn Kaplan. 





Laboratory Concert Given at Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 


CHAPEL HILL, Jan. 20.—The second 
laboratory concert under the auspices 
of the Institute of Folk Music at 
North Carolina University was given 
on the afternoon of Dec. 9. Lamar 
Stringfield, composer and flutist; Ade- 
line McCall, pianist; Earl Wolslagel, 
violinist, and Thor Johnson, viola, were 
heard in works by Handel, Enesco and 
Reger. A new “Moronique Danse” by 
Herbert Hazelman, a student in the 
University, was played by the com- 
poser, as soloist; Mr. Stringfield, flute; 


Claude Sawyer, clarinet; Walter Pre- 
scott, bassoon, and Paul Schallert, 
horn. The Intermezzo from Henry 


Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night” and Hil- 
ton Rufty’s “Hobby on the Green,” 
arranged by the composer for flute and 
piano, were other features. 


Bridgeport Oratorio Society Opens 
Season with Visiting Soloists 


BRIDGEPORT, Jan. 20.— The Bridge- 
port Oratorio Society opened its cur- 
rent season on the evening of Dec. 1 
at the Central High School. The as- 
sisting artists were Frederick Baer, 
baritone, and David Saperton, pianist, 
both of whom were much applauded. 
The program, conducted by Frank 
Kasschau, included choral works by 
Brahms and others. The performance 
of the chorus was distinguished by 
freshness and vitality, and was warm- 
ly applauded. 


Frederick S. Converse Addresses 
Massachusetts Club Women 


BosTon, Jan. 20.—Frederick S. Con- 
verse, dean of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, was the chief 
speaker at the luncheon of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Music Clubs in 
the Hotel Statler on Dec. 1. Mrs. F. 
L. Milliken presided. Mr. Converse 
made a stirring plea for the develop- 
ment of musical culture in America, 
with emphasis on the necessity for 
hearings for the native composer. Ber- 
nice Fisher Butler sang excerpts from 
Mr. Converse’s opera “The Sacrifice,” 
which was presented in the Boston Op- 
era House in 1911, with Mrs. Butler in 
the leading role. The composer played 
her accompaniments, 

Hudson Carmody, bass, lately ar- 
rived from Munich, described student 
life there and sang two numbers, with 
Mary G. Reed as accompanist. Leigh- 
ton Rollins spoke on the drama and its 
relation to music. W. d. P. 


BRANSCOMBE WORKS HEARD 





American Composer’s Music Given in 
Several Cities 


Gena Bronscombe has recently been 
active both as conductor and composer 
in a number of concerts. At Christmas 
she arranged and directed the music 
for “The Story of the Nativity,” as 
performed by the American Woman’s 
Association players and choral group at 
its New York clubhouse. For it Miss 
Branscombe also composed an original 
work, “In the Town.” 

The Christmas concert of the Mac- 
Dowell Club of Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
of which Miss Branscombe is conductor, 
was devoted to Christmas music. On 
this program were here “Hail, Ye Tyme 
of Holiedayes,” arrangements by 
Schindler, Mansfield, Kricka, composi- 
tions of Palestrina, Handel and Dick- 
inson, as well as several traditional 
numbers. 

A few days before Miss Branscombe’s 
Sonata for violin and piano and a group 
of her songs were successfully pre- 
sented at the Thursday Musical in Min- 
neapolis in a program devoted to three 
noted American women composers. Miss 
Branscombe, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 
Harriet Ware. 








Tokatyan to Give Carnegie Hall Recital 


Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will give a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, Feb. 
15. He will sing an aria from “Elisir 
d’Amore” and numbers by Handel, Do- 
naudy, Cimara, Kaun, Strauss, Szulc, 
Kochelin, Leoncavallo and others. 
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Season at Daytona Beach Includes 


Many Interesting Musical Events 





Visiting Artists to Appear in 
Varied Programs — Min- 
neapolis Symphony to Be 
Heard—Clubs Active in 
Stimulating Musical Inter- 
est—Public School Music 
Achieving Laurels 


By Davip TALMAGE 


AYTONA BEACH, Jan. 20.—James 

Heaton, manager and program 
director of the Daytona Beach Audi- 
torium will present an Assembly and 
Artist Series of musical events during 
the 1932 season. The following musi- 
cal entertainers and artists have been 





James Heaton, Manager and Program Director 
of the Assembly and Artist Series 


secured: On Jan. 1, the Ramos Mexi- 
can Orchestra; on Jan. 15, Alberto 
Salvi, harpist; on Jan. 22, Milo Milo- 
radovich, soprano; on Jan. 23, the Bar- 
rere Little Symphony; on Jan. 28, the 
Mainland High School Glee Clubs pre- 
senting an operetta “In Old Madrid”; 
on Jan. 30, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy; on 
Feb. 5, the Welsh Imperial Singers; on 
Feb. 12, Homer Roadheaver, vocalist; 
on Feb. 15, Paderewski; on Feb. 19, the 
Scottish Musical Comedy Company pre- 
senting “The Cotters Saturday Night’; 
on Feb. 23, Efrem Zimbalist; on March 
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Le Sesne 


Marguerite Stratford Porter, Supervisor of Music 
in the Public Schools 





Le Sesne 

Mrs. S. B. Crosby, President of the Friday Mu- 
sical Club and Vice-President of the Northern 
District of the State Federation of Music Clubs 


10, the American Quartet in a concert. 

The Palmetto Musical Club was or- 
ganized in 1916 as the music depart- 
ment of the Palmetto Women’s Club, 
and in 1923 became affiliated with the 
State and National Clubs. Mrs. S. B. 
Crosby, pianist and president of the 
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club has been instrumental in stimu- 
lating an interest in the development 
of good music in Daytona Beach. The 
club has for several years sponsored 
the Christmas Carol Community Con- 
cert presented each year on the Sun- 
day preceding Christmas under the 
direction of Marguerite Stratford 
Porter, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools. 


Club Presents Programs 


Two of the outstanding musical 
events of each year have been the All 
American Musicans Program, and the 
MacDowell Musicale at which a sub- 
stantial contribution has been raised 
for the Peterboro Colony Music Fund. 
For the past two seasons the club has 
followed the outline of the first two 
books in a course in music understand- 
ing endorsed by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

Marguerite Stratford Porter, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, has 
made a name for herself. Miss Porter, 
who was formerly state chairman of 
music for the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee to plan a music cur- 
riculum for the schools of Florida. The 
Glee Clubs, of which Miss Porter is di- 
rector, have for five consecutive years 
held the music championship of the 
state, and for one year held that of the 
South Atlantic District. 





TWIN CITIES 











(Continued from page 131) 


of the Gordon String Quartet on Feb. 
19. 

For artist members’ programs the 
Palm Room of the Hotel St. Paul has 
been made available, an arrangement 
productive of much satisfaction. Such 
programs will be given on the after- 
noons of Jan. 27, Feb. 10 and March 9. 
The student section gave a very inter- 
esting Schubert program on Jan. 9 at 
the residence of Mrs. Albert Podlasky. 
Similar ones will be given on Jan. 30, 
Feb. 27, March 19 and April 6. Great 
preparations are already on foot to 
make next season, which will mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Schubert 
Club activities, truly memorable. 


Choral Clubs Give Programs 


The Apollo Club of Minneapolis is 
enjoying its thirty-seventh year of ac- 
tivity. The club consists of more than 
a hundred voices, and William Mac- 
Phail, who is its present conductor, has 
truly developed it into an excellent in- 
stitution. His interpretation of the old 
favorites as well as the newer and 
more popular choral numbers is truly 
refreshing, and the club has definitely 
established itself as an important part 
of the musical Northwest. As assisting 
artists for this season the Apollo Club 
has engaged the following; Nina Mor- 
gana, who appeared on Nov. 17; Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, who will play on Feb. 
2, and Merle Alcock, who will appear at 
the final concert on April 12. At the 
last concert the club will be assisted by 
an orchestra of fifty pieces selected 
from the Minneapolis Symphony. This 
practice was established last year. The 
club’s repertoire includes over one thou- 
sand different songs and it prides itself 
in being able to present over one hun- 
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William MacPhail, Director of the MacPhail 
School of Music and of the Apollo Club 


dred numbers without the use of either 
texts or music. 

The St. Paul Orpheus Club, Malcolm 
MeMillan, conductor, is in its thirteenth 
season. This group has a limited mem- 
bership of sixty voices which are se- 
lected for quality and musicianship. 
Two public concerts are prepared in St. 
Paul each year and this year will hear 
them given in the new St. Paul Audi- 
torium. Programs are also presented 
in neighboring cities. As assisting ar- 
tists the club brings well-known solo- 
ists, including Paul Althouse, Julia 
Claussen, Ruth Breton, Cameron Mac- 
Lean, Harry Farbman, Alma Peterson 
and Howard Laramy. 

The officers aregJay H. Windsor, 
president, Edwin Amundson, vice-pres- 
ident, J. H. Larsen, secretary, Ray Olt- 
man, treasurer, and Stanhope E. Blunt, 
chairman of the board. 

The MacPhail School of Music an- 
nounces its customary series of faculty 
and student recitals which will termi- 
nate in the commencement exercises to 
be held on June 23. 


Walter Mills opened the Matinee 
Musical Series in Philadelphia recent- 
ly—a series which will also include 
Zimbalist, Yolanda Meré, Florence 
Austral and John Amadio. In joint re- 
cital with Benno Rabinof, Mr. Mills 
opened the Fritschy series in Kansas 
City. 
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Tulsa’s Two Symphony Orchestras 


Assure Thriving Season of Music 





Civic Symphony Under the 
Leadership of Tosca 
Berger, and the University 
of Tulsa Symphony Under 
George C. Baum Give 
M any Interesting Pro- 
grams—Civic Music Asso- 
ciation Presents Visiting 
Artists—Clubs and Schools 
Foster Local Musical Life 


By Rosert Boice Carson 


ULSA, OKLA., Jan. 20.—Musical 

affairs here are in a most thriving 
condition, local clubs, orchestras and 
other groups are all presenting a most 
vigorous program for the season. With 
two symphony orchestras, a _ large 
Apollo Club, a very active women’s 
music club, the Tulsa Civic Music As- 
sociation and a half dozen or more 
minor clubs there promises to be a 
most attractive season for Tulsa music- 
lovers. 

The Tulsa Civic Symphony, which 
began as the “Little Theatre Orches- 
tra” under Kurt Berger in the fall of 





Mrs. Fred Severs Clinton, Life President of the 
Hyechka Club 


1926, has increased its membership, 
and since its reorganization in 1928 
has become one of the principal musi- 
cal assets of Tulsa. Composed of fifty 
professional and non-professional mu- 
sicians, it has presented in the past 
three concerts each winter with solo- 
ists. A program is also given during 
Music Week. This season, under the 
leadership of Tosca Berger, daughter 
of the founder, the orchestra will pre- 
sent five concerts. The last concert, on 
Dec. 17, included on its program Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite, the “Ray- 
mond” Overture of Thomas, and “The 
Angelus” from Hadley’s Third Sym- 
phony. Past performances have pre- 
sented many standard symphonies, in- 
cluding works of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Dvorak, and Mozart. 


University Orchestra Heard 


The University of Tulsa Symphony 
Orchestra is conducted by George C. 
Baum, head of the violin and orchestra 
department at the university. Mr. 


Baum and his orchestra had great suc- 
cess at the “Starlight Stadium Con- 
certs” inaugurated at the Skelley Sta- 
dium last year, a success which as- 
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Tosca Berger, Conductor of the Tulsa Civic 
Symphony 





]. W. Warner, President of the Civic Music As- 
sociation Now in Its Second Year 


sured the continuance of this summer 
season. 

The Tulsa Civic Music Association is 
in its second year. This season the as- 
sociation will present the following 
artists: Attilio Baggiore, Coe Glade, 
Shura Cherkassky, and the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra. Joseph War- 
ner is president of the Association. 

The Hyechka Club is the largest mu- 
sical organization in the city and one 
of the oldest in the state. In addition 
to bi-weekly programs through the 
year,‘ the club has for years brought 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company for 
two performances each season. Mrs. 
Fred Severs Clinton is president. 

The Apollo Club, a choral organiza- 
tion of sixty men’s voices, is conducted 
by Robert Boice Carson. Mr. Carson 
also conducts the choir of the First 
Methodist Church which produced Han- 
del’s “Messiah” on Dec. 27, and will 
present Haydn’s “Creation” this spring. 
Mr. Carson is also a concert manager 
and .will bring Ignace Paderewski to 
Tulsa this season. 

Activities in the public schools in- 
clude an annual May Music Festival in 
which over 6,000 students will partici- 
pate, a production of the “Messiah” by 


the All-State Chorus of 1,000 voices on 
Feb. 5, and a high-school performance 
of “Pinafore.” These activities are 
under the direction of George Oscar 
Bowen, general supervisor of music in 
the public schools. 





CORNISH PLAYERS GIVEN 
FUND FOR TOURING 





Seattle Group Receives $25,000 Gift— 
Will Present Plays on Coast and 
in Mid-West 


SEATTLE, Jan. 20.—Nellie C. Cornish, 
director of the Cornish School of Seat- 
tle, has announced that she has received 
a $25,000 gift from Mrs. Dorothy Whit- 
ney Elmhirst of London, England, and 
her daughter, Beatrice Straight of New 
York. This fund is to be used by the 
Cornish Players Touring Company to 
promote the creation and production of 
imaginative and poetic drama on a tour 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Immediately after this news was an- 
nounced, an offer was made by the Lu- 
cius Pryor Concert Service for the 
Players to tour the Middle West under 
guarantee. The tour will begin im- 
mediately after the spring tour on the 
Pacific Coast. : 

The Cornish Players are made up of 
the graduate students of the Cornish 
School theatre department. In addi- 
tion to being trained actors, they have 
had an excellent grounding in singing 
and dancing and are able to design and 
execute their own sets and costumes. 
They have been trained under such pro- 
ducers as Ellen Van Volkenburg of 
London, Jean Mercier of Paris, and 
Alexander Koiransky. 

Following two weeks of Christmas 
vacation, students have reassembled at 
the Cornish School from many parts 
of the country. The Cornish Theatre 
is again the scene of much activity. 
The Three Arts Series was reopened 
by Kolia Levienne, ’cellist, and John 
Hopper, pianist, in a joint recital. 
Several interesting student recitals are 
scheduled. 

The Cornish Junior Players will pre- 
sent Charles Kingsley’s “Water Babies” 
shortly, giving several matinees for 
children. The dramatization is by 
Alice Gerstenberg. The Cornish Play- 
ers Touring Group are appearing in 
Everett on Jan. 22, under the auspices 
of the Everett Drama League, present- 
ing Marivaux’s comedy, “Love and 
Chance,” under the direction of Jean 
Mercier. 

Distinguished visitors to the school 
recently included Lennox Robinson of 
the Irish Players, noted playwright 
and actor, who spoke to the students on 
the history of the growth of Irish cul- 
ture. Another interesting visitor was 
Rudolph Schaeffer, of the Schaeffer 
School of Art, San Francisco, who 
spoke at adult assembly on the growth 
of the modern art movement. 





Spargur String Quartet Opens Season 
in Seattle 


SEATTLE, Jan. 20.—The Spargur 
String Quartet opened its seventeenth 
season, playing the Haydn Quartet in 
A Major, Schubert’s quartet “Tod und 
das Midchen,” Bloch’s “Alpestre” and 
two settings of English folk-songs by 
Bridge. For sixteen years the Spargur 
Quartet has functioned with the same 
personnel, John M. Spargur and Albany 
Ritchie, violins; E. Hellier Collens, vi- 
ola, and George C. Kirchner, ’cello. 





The Roth Quartet of Budapest sailed 
on the Olympic on Jan. 12, for a tour 
of England. 
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Dodge, Folsom Fisher, Magnus Gul- 
branson, George E. Minor. 

Paul Engberg, baritone, was heard 
at a recent concert. John Hopper, 
pianist, was presented in a program 
by the Music Education Association, 
and was assisted by Ellen Wood Mur- 
phy, soprano, and Dorothea Hopper 
Jackson, pianist. Kolia Levienne, 
’cellist, and John Hopper, pianist, were 
heard in the first of a series of joint 
programs. Louis Arend Helder, bari- 





Helen Crowe Snelling, Leader of the Nordica 
Club 


tone, gave a concert recently, assisted 
by Kenneth Lyman, pianist, and Lura 
Davis, accompanist. The first concert 
of the Chamber Music Series, presented 
by Phi Mu Alpha, Sigma Chapter, and 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Tau Chapter, featured 
works of Couperin, Brahms, Duparc 
and Arnold Bax. The Western Wash- 
ington Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists have participated in two 
programs, one in the University Temple 
with Helen L. MecNicoll, Esther Parker 
and Harold Heeremans as soloists, and 
the other at Saint James’s Cathedral 
with Frederick Feringer, Mr. Heere- 
mans and Walter Guernsey Reynolds 
as guest organists. 

A holiday in the Carpathians was 
the theme of a program of Roumanian 
flavor recently presented by Mariska 
Vedescu, harpist, Alessandru Constant- 
inescu, baritone, and Lota Veyescu, 
dancer. 

The Whitman Conservatory Glee 
Club, under Howard E. Pratt, gave an 
interesting program featuring an En- 
glish version of “Hansel and Gretel.”’ 
Other recent programs included those 
of members of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, La Bohéme Club, Music Study 
Club, Thursday Musical Club, and Mu- 
sical Art Society. 

The Municipal Park Band, under 
Albert P. Adams, was heard in concert 
at the Civic Auditorium. Irene Wil- 
liams presented Eloise Wilson in a 
’cello program, and Leonard S. Ode- 
gaard introduced Evelyn Galusha, pian- 
ist, in a recital. 


THE HacGueE, Dec. 10.—Concert Direc- 
tion Dr. G. de Koos has issued a hand- 
somely illustrated handbook containing 
pictures and data concerning the art- 
ists who are making European tours 
this season under its management. 
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Opening of Two New Auditoriums 


Is Feature of Long Beach Season 


itl iy 


Polytechnic High School and 
Municipal Concert Halls 
to Be Centres of Local 
Musical Life — Municipal 
Band Under Herbert L. 
Clarke Continues Con- 
certs—Schools Foster Pro- 
gressive Music Education 
—Many Recitals Given 


By Auice Maynarp Grices 


ONG BEACH, CAL., Jan. 20.—While 
the music situation in Long Beach 
has undergone many changes during 
the past year, there has been no slack- 
ening of interest nor curtailing of 
schedules. The Polytechnic High 
School Auditorium, seating 1900, was 
opened in October, and the Municipal 
Auditorium, to be dedicated on March 
7, contains a Concert Hall seating 1800, 
and a Convention hall seating 6000. 
With these three new concert halls the 
city will have ample facilities for han- 
dling any musical affair it wishes to 
present. The two concert courses have 
changed their names, though not man- 
agers. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band is 
the only organization in the city with- 
out a change in its personnel. The 
concerts, under the leadership of Her- 
bert L. Clarke, are given twice daily, 
excepting on Sunday, when only an 
afternoon program is given. Mr. 
Clarke has been with the band for eight 
years, and the organization, through 
broadcasting its programs every day, is 
known over the entire country. The 





ES 
Nola Brooks 


Eva Anderson, Conductor of the Woman's Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


band is supported by taxation, and is a 
part of the regular civic activities. 


Progressive Activities in Schools 


From an educational standpoint the 
work done in the Music Department of 
the City Schools, and by the Recreation 
Commission, is outstanding, and 
reaches more people through the youth 
of the community than all the other 
musical activities in the city. Mimerva 
C. Hall, director of music in the city 
schools; Clyde Doyle, president of the 
Recreation Commission, and Charles H. 








Ruthner Studio 


Herbert L. Clarke, Conductor of the Long 
Beach Municipal Band 


Hunt, coordinating director of schools 
and municipal recreation, have brought 
these organizations together musically, 
in a way which is bringing great credit 
to the community. A new emphasis 
is being placed on music, stressing its 
importance as an avocation and not as 
a vocation. 





Wiliam Way 


Mrs. Harry Voisard, President of the Woman's 
Music Club 


The Recreation Commission sponsors 
the Civie Chorus, Rolla Alford, con- 
ductor; the Women’s Symphony Or- 
echestra, Eva Anderson, conductor; an 
adult orchestra, George C. Moore, con- 
ductor; and fifty-two harmonica bands, 
with 1500 enrolled, Ralph Wyands, con- 
ductor, Charles B. Fletcher, assistant 
conductor. Another unusually inter- 
esting group is the Old Troupers Band 
of thirty members, all of whom have at 
one time played in circuses and the- 
atres, but are now following other 
lines of work. Mr. Wyands is conductor 
of this group. On the summer play- 
grounds there are three orchestras, a 
boys’ band conducted by Mr. Moore, and 
fifty-two choruses, under the general 
direction of Corinne Wiley. 

In the City Schools, Miss Hall has 
the assistance of thirty-five super- 


visors, teachers of piano, violin, har- 
mony, appreciation, and glee clubs, 
chorus and orchestra conductors. Out- 
standing programs given by the schools 
included the one for the dedication of 
the Polytechnic Auditorium, and the 
annual Christmas Concert, at Polytech- 
nic High School, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Ethel Ardis, former director of 
music. Among the classes participat- 
ing in the latter program were the 
Girls’ Glee Club, the Boys’ Glee Club, 
the Mixed Chorus, the A Cappella 
Choir, and the String Ensemble. Dur- 
ing the Teachers Institute on Dec. 16 a 
Prologue was presented by the com- 
bined choirs of the Woodrow Wilson 
High School and the Junior College, in 
which Italian and Russian carols were 
sung. 


Concert Series Presented 


The Philharmonic Community Con- 
formerly 


certs, the Philharmonic 





Nola Brooks 


Katheryn Coffield, Manager of the Civic Music 
Association 


Course, is an association of one hun- 
dred leading citizens. The concerts are 
sponsored by the Columbia Concerts 
Corporation of New York. Dr, W. B. 
Hill is president of the local group, 
and L. D. Frey is manager. The con- 
certs opened on Dec. 3, and have pre- 
sented Richard Crooks, tenor; Alfred 
Mirovitch, pianist, and Kayla Mitzel, 
violinist. Artists for the balance of 
the season will be Louise Arnoux, so- 
prano, on Jan. 29, The Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus on Feb. 19, and 
Harald Kreutzberg on April 1. 

The Civic Music Association, former- 
ly the Civic Concert Course, with Kath- 
eryn Coffield, secretary - manager, 
opened its course on Nov. 17, with 
Bianca Saroya, soprano, and Dimitri 
Onefrei, tenor, in “Highlights of 
Opera.” On Dec. 7 Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist, and the Bartlett-Frankel Quartet 
appeared. Rosette Anday, contralto, 
sang on Jan. 19. Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor, will appear on Feb, 9, and John 
Charles Thomas on March 15. The con- 
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Kramer 


Nina Wolf Dickinson, President of the Musical 
Arts Club of Long Beach 


certs are being presented in the Poly- 
technic High School Auditorium, pend- 
ing completion of the New Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Clubs Foster Musical Interest 


The oldest musical organization in 
the city is the Woman’s Music Club, 
founded in 1908. With a membership 
of about 600, the various departments 
of the club include church music, study, 
choral, creative and junior sections. 
Mrs. Harry N. Voisard is president, 
Pauline Turrill, program chairman, and 
L. D. Frey, conductor of the chorus. 

The Musical Arts Club, with a mem- 
bership of nearly one hundred profes- 
sional men and women musicians, meets 
each week for luncheon. Mrs. Nina 
Wolf Dickinson is president, and Mrs. 
Alice S. Durham, program chairman. 
The club presented a sacred play at 
Christmas time as a benefit for the un- 
employed. 

The Opera Reading Club, Mrs. Earl 
Burns Miller, president, and Leon 
Rains, director, is presenting eight 
opera analyses this season. 

Choral organizations include the 
Long Beach Civic Chorus, Rolla Alford, 
conductor; The Alford Singers, an a 
cappella choir of thirty-six voices; the 
Gwent (Welsh) Male Chorus, Myranna 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Omaha 
(Continued from page 135) 
song recital. Mrs. L. F. Crofoot, pian- 


ist, appears in February. Each month 
programs are enjoyed in the homes of 
the club members. 


Many Organizations Listed 


Thirty-two well known women are 
included in the membership of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, which meets 
every two weeks at the homes of its 
members. Officers are: Mrs. George 
Tunison, president; Mrs. Eugene Mil- 
burn, vice-president; Edith Louise 
Wagoner, secretary; Mrs. J. O. Burger, 
treasurer, and Mable Allen Smails, 





Matsuo 
Mrs. George Tunison, President of the Fort- 
nightly Club 


publicity chairman. The club gives a 
sum every year to the Omaha Orches- 
tra Association and lends encourage- 
ment to many local musicians. Worth- 
while programs are enjoyed throughout 
the season. 

The Monday Musical Club enjoys a 
membership of musicians who meet 
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Marsden 


Juliet McCune, Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools and Sponsor of the Children’s 
Concerts of the Omaha Symphony 


every two weeks in the homes of its 
members. Elsie Paustian is president, 
Mrs. Harold Graham, vice-president, 
Mrs. George Summers, treasurer, and 
Marie Swanson, secretary. Varied pro- 
grams are enjoyed. 

The Clef Club is purely a social or- 
ganization. It meets three times dur- 
ing the season. Emily Cleve Greger- 
son is president, Gertrude Weeth, sec- 
retary, and Warren Watters, treasurer. 


School Music Departments Active 


Central High School has a course in 
musical history, theory, harmony and 
musical appreciation under Carol M. 
Pitts. The combined glee clubs of the 
school number 500 voices. The opera 
“Mikado” will be performed in Jan- 
uary and will be the first attraction to 
be held in the Central High School’s 
new auditorium. The appearance of 
the combined glee clubs in a concert at 
the First Presbyterian Church is an an- 
nual event. 

Juliet McCune directs music in the 
grade schools. Through her efforts a 
capacity audience attends the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra’s children’s con- 
certs. Miss McCune collaborates with 
the Orchestra Association in arrang- 
ing programs for the children. 

The Technical High School music de- 
partment under Flora G. Ellis will give 
a school opera, besides glee club and or- 
chestral concerts. 

The Matinee Musical Club and the 
Junior Musical Club take an active part 
in the musica] life of the city. 

The Grand Opera in English Society, 
with Thea Moeller-Herms as director, 
will present “Faust” in the spring. 
Henri Scott will be the visiting artist 
and the local cast will include Lebrand 
Wykoff, Edward Holdman, Melina Dann 
Dickens, and Frank Underwood. 





Women’s Glee Club of U. of P. Gives 
Concert Under Bimboni 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—The 


Women’s Glee Club of the University 
of Pennsylvania gave an admirable 
concert at the Penn Athletic Club on 
Jan. 16, under the baton of Alberto 
Bimboni. In addition to works by Peril- 
hou and Reger, Mr. Bimboni presented 
American music by Mabel Daniels, 
Richard Kountz and H. T. Burleigh, 
and transcriptions of Schubert and 
Beethoven by A. Walter Kramer. Eliza- 
beth Chorlton, contralto, and Winifred 
Meyer, violinist, offered solo groups. 
Mary Jane Doster was the club accom- 
panist, while Mr. Bimboni and Mrs. 
Marie Meyer Ten Broeck played for 
the Misses Chorlton and Meyer, respec- 
tively. 


News of the 


Radio World 





CBS TO BROADCAST FIRST 
BICENTENNIAL PROGRAM 





Chorus of 12,000 Under Damrosch Is 
Feature—Subsequent Programs 
Also to Be Heard 


The opening event of the Washington 
Bicentennial, on Feb. 22, will be broad- 
cast by Columbia, from noon until 1 
p. m. This program includes an ad- 
dress by President Hoover and music 
by a choir of 12,000, which will be led 
by Walter Damrosch in the singing of 
“America.” Other addresses and a 
program of patriotic airs by the United 
States Marine Band will complete the 
hour. 

This will be the first of a series of 
broadcasts of the celebration. Later 
programs will include presentations of 
fetes, pageants, period music, dedica- 
tions and all holiday commemorative 
programs. Columbia is cooperating 
with the Bicentennial Committee in 
these broadcasts. 





Library of Congress Broadcasts Continue 


The third of the chamber music 
broadcasts sponsored by the Library of 
Congress Division of Music was given 
on Jan. 18 by the Salzedo Harp Ensem- 
ble, over a Columbia network. The 
members of the ensemble are Carlos 
Salzedo, Lucile Lawrence, Marietta Bit- 
ter, Grace Weymer, Eleanor Shaffner, 
Thurema Sokol and Carolin Howell. 

The Gordon String Quartet was to 
play on Jan. 25, and the Compinsky 
Trio on Feb. 1. The hour is 2 p. m. 





Radio Books | 


“SYMPHONIC BROADCASTS,” by Olin 
Downes (New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh—tThe Dial Press). Mr. Downes, 
whose verbal program notes have filled 
the intermission of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony CBS broadcasts during last 
season and this, has amplified these 
chats and written them down in more 
literary form. 


The printed word retains some of the 
Times musicologist’s enthusiasm which 
he has conveyed weekly in these chats, 
and adds to it the “fact and fiction” 
which characterizes program notes. 
The book should make interesting read- 
ing for the many people who have 
listened in, so that they may refresh 
their memories, and profit further by 
their (often) new found love of music. 
A few inaccuracies should not spoil 
their pleasure. 


The music covered is, naturally, that 
played by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
in these broadcasts, and is not, there- 
fore, a complete history. But it will 
serve its purpose admirably if it stim- 
ulates more interest and feeling for the 


music played. Q. 
* * * 








“RADIO AND EDUCATION.” (University 
of Chicago Press.) A record of the 
proceedings of the first annual assem- 
bly of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in New York, May, 1931. 
There are speeches by noted authorities 
in education, and music has its niche 
in the address given by Dr. Walter 
Damrosch. Educational, technical and 
legal problems are covered. This is the 
first of a series. Q. 





© Craine ' 
Alex Gray, Baritone, Who Sings with Nat 
Shilkret’s Orchestra in the New Chesterfield 
Hour from CBS 


LEX GRAY, baritone, who has been 
known in musical comedy and the 
talking pictures, came to the micro- 
phone after a varied and colorful 
career in college, business and gay 
vagabondage. He was first heard as a 
singer in the glee club of Penn State 
University, was encouraged by Mme. 
Louise Homer, and marked out by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Chosen as the featured soloist in the 
new Chesterfield Hour, Mr. Gray sings 
with Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra every 
night except Sunday at 10.30 o’clock 
over a Columbia network. He is con- 
tinuing his voice study with Jean Tes- 
lof. 





Unknown Composers to Be Heard on KHJ, 
Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—The music 
of American composers will be featured 
on the Inglewood Park concerts heard 
over KHJ, Los Angeles, under the di- 
rection of Frederick Stark. On the 
first Tuesday of each month, from 8:45 
to 9:15 p. m., works of little known 
writers will be broadcast by the sym- 
phony orchestra and soloists. Only 
compositions of actual musical worth 
will be accepted and will be adjudged 
by members of the music staff at a 
preliminary hearing. 

Special emphasis will be placed upop 
the products of California composers 
and the various talented musicians who 
have come to the Coast during recent 
years. Works already orchestrated will 
be preferred. 





Glee Club Heard on WOR 


The Wekearnyan Men’s Glee Club, 
composed of fifty employees of the 
Kearney Plant of the Western Electric 
Company, gave its annual recital over 
WOR on Jan. 16 under the direction of 
George J. Stuck, with Henry M. Wolf- 
son as the accompanist. 

Thomas Duane was heard in several 
solos and a male quartet also sang. 





Franck Sonata Played 


The Franck Sonata was played during 
the recital by members of the faculty 
of the Community Center Conservatory 
of Music on Jan. 17, over the WABC- 
Columbia chain, by Ariel Rubstein, pi- 
anist and head of the faculty, and Mor- 
decai Dayan, violinist. 























MUSICAL 


SEVEN WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
GLEE CLUBS GO ON AIR 


Columbia to Broadcast Special Choral 
Concerts Beginning on Feb. 1 


The glee clubs and choirs of seven of 
the leading women’s colleges in the 
country will be heard in special choral 
concerts in a weekly series over a Co- 
lumbia network, beginning on Monday, 
Feb. 1, from 3:45 to 4 p. m., under the 
auspices of the Alumnae Committees of 
the organizations. 

The first to be heard will be the 
Wellesley College Choir, to broadcast 
from Boston. Maurice Kirkpatrick, or- 
ganist and lecturer, is the conductor. 

Subsequent concerts will be as fol- 
lows: Feb. 8, the Barnard Glee Club, 
Lowell P. Beveridge, conductor; Feb. 
15, the Radcliffe Choral Society, George 
Wallace Woodworth, conductor; Feb. 
22, the Vassar College Glee Club, John 
Pierce, conductor; Feb. 29, the Glee 
Club of Mt. Holyoke, Prof. William 
Churchill Hammond, conductor; March 
7, the Bryn Mawr College Choir, F. H. 
Willoughby, conductor, and March 14, 
the Smith College Glee Club, Ivan T. 
Gorokhoff, conductor. 








OBERLIN CLUBS HEARD 


Glee Clubs, Band and Orchestra in Hour’s 
Broadcast Over CBS 


The second annual broadcast of the 
combined musical clubs of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, was heard over a 
Columbia network on Jan. 16, from 
midnight to 1 a. m., Jan. 17. The or- 
ganizations were the Men’s and Wo- 
men’s Glee Clubs, the Marching and 
Concert Bands and the Oberlin-Lake- 
side Orchestra, all under the direction 
of Don Morrison. 

In addition to the concerted works, 
there were solos by William De Veny, 
baritone, and Bernard Fitzgerald, cor- 
netist. Among the composers listed 
were Stoessel, Ganz, Sousa, Grainger 
and Godowsky. 





Martha Attwood Sings in MacDowell 
Program 

During the regular Music Appre- 
ciation Hour at NBC on New Year’s 
Day, a special MacDowell program was 
presented with Martha Attwood, so- 
prano, and John Erskine, pianist, as 
soloists and Graham Harris conducting 
the orchestra. 

Miss Attwood sang two groups, one 
including “The Sea” and “The Swan 
Bent Low to the Lily,” the other, “Mid- 
summer Lullaby,” “Long Ago Sweet- 
heart Mine” and “In the Woods.” Mr. 
Erskine played the Concerto in D 
Minor and the orchestra was heard 
in several pieces. 


Eddy Brown to Feature Vivaldi 


In his Master of the Bow series for 
Jan. 26, at 9:45 p. m., over WOR, Eddy 
Brown will feature the Vivaldi Con- 
certos for one and four violins. 








Roxy Broadcasts Continue 


In spite of the change to a jazz 
band in the Roxy Theatre, the Roxy 
broadcasts of symphonic music are con- 
tinuing over a Columbia network, with 
Maurice Baron as conductor, on Sun- 
days at 9 p.m. On Jan 24 Mr. Baron 
was to feature the Tchaikovsky “Nut- 
cracker” Suite and the Overture to 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” 
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A View of the NBC’s Box in the Metropolitan Opera House, Where the Broadcasts of Opera Are 
Controlled. Deems Taylor, Narrator, Is Seen at the Back in the Sound-Proof Booth, C. C. Grey, 
NBC Engineer, Is at the Right, and W. C. Resides, Production Man, at the Left 


ETROPOLITAN Opera broadcasts 
continue successfully, although 
controversy still rages as to the pleas- 
urableness of Deems Taylor’s comments 
throughout the music. 

According to Mr. Taylor, most of the 
complaints about his voice interrupting 
the music come from New York City, 
and most of the commendation from 
other parts of the country, where 
people are less familiar with opera 
action, and want to know what is go- 


ing on while the music is being heard. 

“That is our justification for such 
comments,” declared Mr. Taylor. “Those 
who object are usually here in the city 
and can go straight to the opera house 
and see opera ‘unadulterated.’ We 
have had letters from people out in 
Montana and Idaho, and many from 
Canada, and these people all express 
gratitude. They are the ones, after 
all, to whom these broadcasts mean the 
most.” 





Light Opera Gems Anniversary 


The second anniversary of the Light 
Opera Gems hour at CBS was com- 
memorated by a special program on 
Jan. 22, with Channon Collinge lead- 
ing a number of favorite excerpts from 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas and 
other works. Rhoda Arnold, Helen 
Nugent, Earl Palmer and Crane Calder 
are the soloists in this presentation. 


Curtis Institute Concert 


Enesco’s Concertstiick for viola and 
piano was played by Virginia Majew- 
ski and Eugene Halmer in the Curtis 
Institute program of Jan. 22, over a 
CBS network. Margaret Codd, so- 
prano, accompanied by Joseph Ruban- 
off, and a quartet made up of Lily 
Matison, Frances Wiener, Virginia 
Majewski and Adine Barozzi were the 
other participants. 


All-MacDowell Program 


Musical Americana will honor Mac- 
Dowell in its broadcast of Jan. 26, over 
a Columbia network at 3:30 p. m. 
Rhoda Arnold, Vera Eakin and Crane 
Calder will be the soloists. 

On Jan. 19, Marion Bauer was the 
composer chosen for the first half of the 


program, with Julia Mahoney and Ma- 
rion Carley as the artists. Miss Bauer 
introduced each work with a short de- 
scriptive talk. 


Kotlarsky With Little Symphony 


As violin soloist with Philip James 
and the Bamberger Little Symphony, 
over WOR on Jan. 30 at 8 p. m., Serge 
Kotlarsky will play the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto. The orchestra will be heard 
in Moussorgsky’s “Night on Bald Moun- 
tain.” 


Band Instrument Instruction to Be 
Broadcast Again from Detroit 


DETROIT, Jan. 20.—The University of 
Michigan will again broadcast a series 
of lessons in band instrument playing, 
following the success of last year’s se- 
ries. These lessons will be given by 
Prof. Joseph E. Maddy, beginning Feb. 
15, from WJR. The hour is 2 p. m. on 
Mondays and Fridays. 

Intended for children and adults who 
have had no previous instruction, the 
series is especially planned for school 
children from the fourth grade through 
high school. School superintendents or 
principals are urged to plan the work 
in advance. Free lesson booklets may 
be obtained from the University. 
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BARLOW IN FIVE WEEKLY 
SYMPHONIC BROADCASTS 





Fifteen-Minute Spot on CBS Assigned to 
Symphony—Seidel Soloist 
Twice Weekly 
Symphonic music conducted by How- 


ard Barlow is now heard five times 
weekly over a Columbia chain, from 
Monday to Friday inclusive at 11.15 


p. m. These programs are of fifteen- 
minute duration, and on Mondays and 
Wednesdays include a movement from 
a violin concerto, played by Toscha 
Seidel. 

The programs are of standard and 
modern works. A typical symphonic 
list is that of Jan. 28, which includes 
the Overture to Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” Liadoff’s “Nanie,” Pierné’s 
Serenade and the Finale from Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony. 





Short Waves 











To be heard on the General Electric 
Sunday hour at 5.30 p. m. over WEAF 
network: Reinald Werrenrath on Jan. 
31 and Mme. Schumann-Heink on Feb. 
7. Dusolina Giannini was to sing on 
Jan. 24, 

* . : 

The Philadelphia Orchestra's CBS 
program of Jan. 16 was all-Wagner, 
with Elsa Alsen, Paul Althouse and 
students from the Curtis Institute. 


* = ~ 


La Argentina “sat for her portrait” 
over Columbia’s television station on 
Jan. 12. M. Aurel Rasko, Hungarian 
painter, sketched the dancer in char- 


coal. 
* * @ 


On the NBC Artists Service program 
of Jan. 29, over a WEAF network at 
10 p. m., the Aguilar Lute Quartet. On 
Feb. 5, Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, and 
Walter Mills, baritone. Cesare Sodero 
conducts. 


oa . = 


Bernardino Molinari will conduct the 
Rochester Philharmonic on Jan. 29 and 
Feb. 5, over a WJZ network at 3.15 
p. m. On the latter date he will lead 
works of Vivaldi, Zandonai and Dukas. 

7. + ” 


Walter Damrosch will feature the 
d’Indy Symphony on the Song of a 
Mountaineer in the NBC Symphonic 
Hour, Jan. 31 at 1.15 p. m. 


* * * 


WOR carried the National Orches- 
tral Association broadcast of Jan. 19, 
when Langley’s Second Symphony re- 
ceived its first performance. 

* + 7 


The Adler-Brown series of Beethoven 
Sonata broadcasts continue on Sundays 
at 2.30 p. m. from WOR. 

. * + 

Josef Stopak and Josef Honti will 
play the Saint-Saéns Sonata in D Mi- 
nor in their regular broadcast over a 
WEAF network on Feb. 8 at 11 a. m. 

* 7 a 

The Perole Quartet played Brahms 
and Haydn on Jan. 24, over WOR. 
Leonora Cori, soprano, was soloist. 

7 . * 

Ernest Hutcheson featured a move- 
ment from the Mozart Concerto in D 
Minor on Jan. 17, from WABC. 
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Richards Coon, conductor; the Women’s 
Music Club Chorus, L. D. Frey, con- 
ductor; The Thistle Club, The Cam- 
brian Club, and the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association choruses. 

The Men’s Service Clubs, and the fol- 
lowing Women’s Clubs, pay for the tal- 
ent used on their programs: The Ebell 
Club, Mrs. Walter Salisbury Cutler, 
president, Mrs. Eugene E. Tincher, pro- 
gram chairman; the University 
Women’s Club, Margery Houser, presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. B. Langford, program 
chairman; the Opera Reading Club, 
Mrs. Earl Burns Miller, president, Mrs. 
Fred B. Clarke, program chairman; 
the Women’s City Club, Mrs. H. K. 
Wheelock, president, Mrs. Genevieve E. 
Marshall, program chairman. 

The two broadcasting stations, KFOX 
and KGER, have regular staff artists, 
and have programs nearly every hour, 
day and night. 


LONG BEACH PRESENTS 
HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 





Many Choral and Instrumental Groups 
Heard in Concerts Marking Festive 
Season 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Jan. 20.—Begin- 
ning early in December, every school 
in the city gave a Christmas program, 
many arranged especially for the occa- 
sion. At Polytechnic and Woodrow 
Wilson Senior High Schools, hundreds 
of students took part. The Junior High 
School glee clubs and orchestras gave 
programs, also at many of the churches 
and clubs. All the churches had Christ- 
mas cantatas and pageants. 

The Civic Chorus, Rolla Alford, 
leader, assisted by the Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave “Messiah” in 
the Municipal Auditorium on Dec. 20. 
The Alford Singers, an a cappella 
choir of thirty-six voices, gave a pro- 
gram of “Christmas Carols by Candle 
Light” on Dec. 23. Trinity Lutheran 
Choir, under Arne C. Zahl, gave a pro- 
gram, “The Nativity in Scripture and 
Song,” on Dec. 27. The Musical Arts 
Club presented the sacred play, “What 
Gift to the King,” drama by Erma 
Kruckemeyer, music by Constance Vir- 
tue, with seventy singers and instru- 
mentalists assisting as a benefit for the 
Christmas Cheer Fund. This was the 
only program given as a benefit, as all 
the other programs were free. The 
Woman’s Music Club had a Yuletide 
program, when voluntary contributions 
were taken for the unemployed. 

Oscar Thompson, associate editor of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, was a guest of the 
Musical Arts Club on Dec. 30. 

The Long Beach Opera Reading Club 
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William Way 


Rolla Alford, Conductor of the Civic Chorus in 
Long Beach and of the Alford Singers 





L. D. Frey, Manager of the Philharmonic Com- 
munity Concerts in Long Beach 


presented Leon Rains in an analysis of 
“Mignon” on Jan. 7. Soloists were 
Eleanor Rennie, Liana Galen, Udel 
Onofre and Rodolfo Hoyos. 

Ingwald Wicks, violinist, played for 
the Woman’s City Club on Jan. 8, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Ruby La Nora 
Wicks. Mr. Wicks played his own com- 
positions, “Canto Amoroso,” Scherzo 
and Oriental. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 





Omaha Friends of Music Open Season 
with Musicale 


OMAHA, Jan. 20.—The Friends of 
Music Society, Mrs. Arthur Metz, pres- 
ident, inaugurated its season on 
a recent Wednesday morning at the 
home of Mrs. William F. Baxter. 
Gladys Moore, soprano, and the Za- 
briskie String Quarteet, composed of 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, first vio- 
lin; Louise Schnauber Davis, second 
violin; Flora Shukert Summers, viola, 
and Bettie Zabriskie, ’cello, were pre- 
sented in a concert. Lovely tonal qual- 
ity and delicacy marked the ensemble 
numbers, which included Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in D Major, Op. 64, No. 5, and De- 
bussy’s Quartet. Miss Moore sang 
artistically songs by Besly, Samuels, 
Kramer, La Forge and Burleigh, and 
a classic group. Flora Sears Nelson 
supplied efficient accompaniments. 

M. G. A, 





Brooklyn 
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ture of the music. It was a noteworthy 
performance and, as such, received a 
tumultuous ovation. The orchestral 
numbers of the program included a 
Vivaldi concerto, a Haydn symphony 
and Dukas’s “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice.’ Hans Lange conducted. 

Marie Tiffany, soprano, was guest 
artist at a concert sponsored by the 
New York Music Week Association on 
Dec. 18 in the auditorium of New 
Utrecht High School. 

The second regular concert of the 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, in its 
Hotel St. George series, was given on 
Dec. 14, Henry Hadley conducting. 
Emil Velasco, composer-pianist, was 
heard as soloist in his jazz piano con- 
certo, “Kaleidoscope.” Other numbers 
were Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, 
Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre,” Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” The third con- 
cert was given on Jan. 11. 

A capacity audience greeted Mary 
Wigman at her dance recital on Dec. 
15, held in the Academy’s opera house. 
Her vital art, especially as revealed in 
the interpretation of primitive emo- 
tions, held the audience literally spell- 
bound. 

“Tosca,” with Jeritza, Jagel and 
Scotti in the three leading roles, was 
presented at the Academy on Dec. 5 as 
the third offering of the Metropolitan 
Opera series in Brooklyn. Mr. Bel- 
lezza conducted. The performance was 
spirited and effective. 

The Don Cossack Chorus, led by 
Serge Jaroff, sang at the Academy of 
Music on Dec. 3, under Institute aus- 
pices. A large audience listened with 
manifest enjoyment to the program. 

The Apollo Club inaugurated its 
fifty-fourth season with a private con- 
cert in the Academy of Music opera 
house on Dec. 8. Assisting artists 
were Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Arcadie 
Birkenholz, violinist, and a group of 
boy singers from St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church. A feature of the program was 
Dudley Buck’s cantata, “King Olaf’s 
Christmas,” with incidental solos by 
William T. Swan, tenor, and Edward 
T. Breden, bass. The same composer’s 
“In Memoriam” was sung, the audi- 
ence rising, in respect to the late Dr. 
John Hyatt Brewer, conductor emeri- 
tus of the Apollo Club. The program, 
led by William Armour Thayer, fur- 
ther included works appropriate to the 
Christmas season. Sidney Dorlan 
Lowe, at the piano, and Charles O. 
Panks at the organ were accompanists. 


CESARE 





William Armour Thayer, Conductor of the 
Apollo Club 


The Morning Choral, now in its 
thirteenth season, sang in the Academy 
music hall on Dec. 10, under Herbert 
Stavely Sammond. Assisting artists 
were William Simmons, baritone, and 
Katherine Crocco, soprano. Christmas 
music was featured. The audience 
numbered about 1500. 

Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 
comprised Serge Koussevitzky’s pro- 
gram for the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s second concert at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Jan. 8 A large 
audience was in attendance. Applause 
was so great at the concert’s conclusion 
that the orchestra rose in acknowl- 
edgment. 

La Argentina, at the Academy on 
Jan. 7, under Institute auspices, cap- 
tivated a crowded house by her rare 
Spanish dances. Luis Galve was at 
the piano. 

Offenbach’s melodious and witty “La 
Vie Parisienne,” in an English adap- 
tation by John E. Burks, was presented 
by the New York Opera Comique at 
the Brooklyn Little Theatre for four 
performances, Jan. 6 to 9. Ernest 
Knoch conducted. Singing, costumes 
and special scenic sets combined in 
gratifying measure towards a pleasur- 
able revival. 

The thirty-fourth annual winter con- 
cert of the Chaminade Club, Mme. 
Emma Richardson-Kuster, conductor, 
was held at the Academy on Jan. 12. 
Assisting artists were Florence Aus- 
tral, soprano, and John Amadio, flutist, 
with Nils Nelson at the piano. A 
diversified program was interestingly 
given. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR 


PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
in “RIGOLETTO” on Jan. 27, 1932 


with John Charles Thomas, Josephine Lucchese and Nino Martino 
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sing a program of three-part music, 
much of it a cappella. A Girls’ Glee 
Club, composed of selected singers 
from each of the high schools, will sing 
at civic meetings and banquets. A 
mixed chorus of some sixty high school 
students, organized to sing church 
music, has been engaged to give con- 
certs in several of the large churches. 

Mr. Nilson is also organizing an 
Alumni Chorus, designed to meet the 
musical needs of high school graduates. 





Biggers 


Earle Chester Smith, Formerly Director of the 
Piano Department at the Atlanta Conservatory 


The membership is confined to gradu- 
ates within the last five years. Col- 
lege students will not be eligible, as 
the organization is designed for boys 
and girls whose social contacts have 
been abruptly changed in the transition 
from school to adult life. Another or- 
ganization being formed by Mr. Nilson 
is a Teachers’ Chorus. 

Dr. Charles Sheldon, municipal or- 
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Mishkin 
Bonita Crow, Dean of the Atlanta Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists 


ganist, will repeat the series of carillon 
recitals at eventide during the summer. 
The set of fifteen bells was mounted in 
a specially erected tower at the First 
Presbyterian Church, and dedicated 
last summer, by E. P. McBurney, 
financier, in memory of his parents, 
pioneers of Atlanta. A set of tubular 
chimes of eight pipes is mounted in 
the tower of the Christian Church, 
where Mrs. Victor Clark will continue 
her series of vesper recitals during the 
spring and summer. Both series have 
proved popular in the past, large audi- 
ences assembling in the two churches 
and in long lines of automobiles on the 
romantic and historic Peachtree Road. 


Broadcast Music 


WSB in the National Broadcasting 
Chain includes in its musical calendar 
for the remainder of the season the 
following events: Monthly programs 
sponsored by Emory University, with 
the Glee Club and artists performing; 
a monthly program by Shorter College, 
Rome, featuring the Choral Society, 
soloists and speakers from the faculty 
and student body; weekly programs by 
the staff of Brenau College and Con- 
servatory, Gainesville; and by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; concerts 
featuring Hugh Hodgson, pianist; 
weekly programs by the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and monthly 
events by the Fine Arts Department, 
Music Division, Georgia Federation of 
Music Clubs. Other musical events 
are broadcast by WGST in the Colum- 
bia Chain and WJTL of Oglethorpe 
University. 





Capital University Chapel Choir Sings 
at the White House 


CoLuMBus, Jan. 20.— The Capital 
University Chapel Choir, Ellis Snyder, 
conductor, sang for President and Mrs. 
Hoover during the regular fall tour 
from which the group returned on 
Dec. 6. The program, which was given 
in the East Room of the White House, 
included: “O Lord Most Holy” by 
Bruckner; “Beautiful Savior” and 
“Praise to the Lord” by Christiansen; 
“Lord, Our God, Have Mercy” by 
Lvov, and an “Easter Alleluia” by 
Kopolyoff-Gaul. The choir sang in 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Gettysburg, Bal- 


timore, Washington, Hagerstown, 
Youngstown, Massillon and other 
cities. 


Governor White entertained in honor 
of the choir on Dec. 16, when it was 
heard in a program at the Governor’s 
mansion. R. C. S. 


NEW HAVEN YEAR 
PROVIDES INTEREST 


Local Symphony and Yale 
School Events Are 
Outstanding 


NEW HAVEN, Jan. 20.—A majority of 
the musical events yet to be enjoyed 
in New Haven this season will be those 
sponsored by the Yale University 
School of Music. 


The New Haven Symphony Orches- 
tra, of which William Lyon Phelps is 
president and David Stanley Smith 
conductor, is in the midst of its thirty- 
eighth season, with the remaining con- 
certs scheduled for Jan. 31, March 6 
and April 3. The guest soloists include 
Gabrielle Ritter-Ciampi, coloratura so- 
prano, and Harold Samuel, pianist. 

The Woolsey Hall concert series, also 
sponsored by the Yale School, has al- 
ready presented this season Vladimir 
Horowitz, the Don Cossack Chorus and 
Albert Spalding. The remaining con- 
certs will present the Boston Sym- 
phony, under Serge Koussevitzky, on 
March 2; and Rosa Ponselle on 
March 30. 

The Albert Arnold Sprague Cham- 
ber Concerts are given annually 
through the generosity of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge. 





Faculty Recitals Given 


Among the recitals given in generous 
number by members of the faculty of 
the Yale music school, those most wide- 
ly known are the Sunday afternoon or- 
gan recitals given for the general pub- 
lic without charge by Professor Harry 
B. Jepson, on the Newberry memorial 
organ in Woolsey Hall. The thousands 
who attend each recital do so with the 
understanding that they shall refrain 
from conversation and from applause, 
and expect no encores. 


Among local choral organizations the 
most active and outstanding are the 
University Glee Club of New Haven, 
led by Mark Andrews; the Yale Glee 
Club, under Marshall Bartholomew; the 
Woman’s Choral Society of New Ha- 
ven, Richard Donovan, conductor; and 
Center Church A Capella Choir, under 
Pauline Voorhees. 


The duration of the scholastic year 
at the Yale University School of Music 
prolongs the local musical season far 
beyond that enjoyed by most cities of 
comparable size. The commencement 
concert, late in May, at which James 
Rowland Angell, president of the uni- 
versity, presents prizes and announces 
the award of scholarships, is a colorful 
social event and one replete with mu- 
sical talent. JOHN F. Kyes, Jr. 
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Helen Hale Brockway, Director of the Musicians 
Forum Clearing House 
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preciation classes and twenty grade 
school glee clubs. 

Mrs. Hughes is assisted by twelve 
teachers in the grades and one in the 
high school. Instrumental classes are 
also taught by teachers who are not 
regular members of the school staff. 

The Etude Club is planning a series 
of recitals during the balance of the 
season unded the direction of Mrs. Ruth 
Edkins, president. Doris Thorne is sec- 
retary. Future meetings of the club 
include sessions at the home of Martha 
Williams and Mae Swancott in Febru- 
ary and Mrs. Ruth Howe in March. 

Mannerchor Hall, headquarters of the 
Mannerchor, which has eighty active 
singers and 400 members, has within the 
past few weeks been redecorated. 

The annual meeting of the Mianner- 
chor was held on Jan. 4, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
George W. Gammel; vice-president, 
Otto Becker; secretary, William Kuehn- 
ling (who has held this post for forty- 
five years); financial secretary, Carl 
Bendix, who has handled the funds for 
forty-four years; treasurer, T. Eber- 
hard Fischer, and Henry Hoffman, 
chairman of the board of trustees. 
Robert Fehrmann in January began his 
fifty-second year as an active singer 
with the Mannerchor. 

Prediction that the saturation point 
has been about reached by machine- 
made music, with the result that old 
and young alike will want to produce 
their own melody, is made by Johannes 
Magendanz, codirector of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music. This belief is 
shared by his partner, Alfred H. Jay. 
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East Orange Manager 
Optimistic Concerning 
New Jersey’s Future 








Mrs. William S. Nelson, Veteran Concert Man- 
ager of East Orange 


East ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 20.—The 
veteran manager, Mrs. William S. Nel- 
son, is full of optimism for the mu- 
sical growth of New Jersey. Mrs. Nel- 
son’s policy is to present only artists 
whom she has heard and approved, in 
programs which she herself passes 
upon. Fully convinced of the quality 
of her attractions, she infuses her own 
enthusiasm into the entire community. 
Her series consists of three morning 
concerts at the Suburban. P. G. 


Orange, N. J., Hears Notable Concerts 
by Local Orchestra under Pollain 


ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 20.—Again Ag- 
nes Niles presents her annual course of 
three concerts, drawing capacity audi- 
ences to the High School Auditorium. 
Remaining in the series are Myra Hess 


on Feb. 19 and Rosa Ponselle on 
April 1. 
The New Jersey Orchestra, René 


Pollain, conductor, Russell Kingman, 
president, has two concerts remaining 
in its current series: Feb. 16, with 
Francis Macmillan, violinist, and April 
18 with Rudolph Ganz. This orchestra 
is self supporting. P. G. 


Montclair, N. J., Hears Concerts by 
Orchestra and Noted Soloists 


Montciair, N. J., Jan. 20.— The 
Unity Concert Course carries on its 
series this year under the guidance of 
Mrs. Edgar S. Wiers. Ignace Pade- 
rewski was presented on Jan. 13 and 
Mischa Elman will be heard on March 
18. The New Jersey Orchestra, which 
also gives a series of concerts in Or- 
ange under the direction of René Pol- 
lain, will play in Montclair on Feb. 15. 
with Francis Macmillan as soloist, and 
on April 19 with Rudolph Ganz as as- 
sisting artist. r. 


Sousa Writes Official March for Chi- 
cago Exposition of 1933 


John Philip Sousa has composed a 
“Century of Progress” march which 
will be the official march for the 1933 
Exposition which celebrates Chicago’s 
centenary. The work was played for 
the first time on Jan. 20 in a nation- 
wide broadcast. 
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the editor of a local Italian paper, and 
through his influence Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo enjoyed profitable engage- 
ments here in former years. 


Many Chamber Music Events 


There is rivalry in the chamber music 
field this year, Kathleen Parlow’s 
String Quartet having entered the field 
recently held exclusively by the Abas 
Quartet which is also known to a large 
radio audience. Both organizations ap- 
pear in the Community Playhouse. 

Nathan Abas, William Wolski, Na- 


The Kathleen Parlow 
String Quartet. Left 
to Right: Harvey 
Peterson, Second Vio- 
lin; Kathleen Parlow, 
First Violin; Romain 
Verney, Viola; Wil- 
lem Dehe, 'Cello 


than Firestone and Flori Gough Shorr, 
who comprise the latter group, will ap- 
pear on Jan. 26, Feb. 23 and April 19. 
Margaret Tilly, pianist, will assist in 
the January program, and Henri Deer- 
ing in the April one. Their appear- 
ances are sponsored by the Civic Cham- 
ber Music Society, for which Alice 
Seckels is manager. 

Kathleen Parlow’s group, which con- 
sists of herself, Harvey Peterson, Ro- 
main Verney and Willem Dehe, will 
give its third San Francisco concert on 
March 1. The activities of this group 
center around Mills College. 

The Bem-Shorr-Bem Trio is an en- 
semble organization of the current sea- 
son operating under the management 
of Lulu J. Blumberg. Composed of Eu- 
genia Bem, violinist, Stanislaw Bem, 
cellist, and Lev Shorr, pianist, the 
group has already given two of its 
three concerts and proved itself a mu- 
sical asset to the city. 


Local Managers Announce Plans 


A new entrant into the managerial 
field is Peter D. Conley, who has long 
operated the box office for the sym- 
phony and other of the city’s important 
musical attractions. He brings Mary 
Wigman to the Tivoli on Jan. 30 and 
has John Charles Thomas scheduled for 
April. The passing of Frank Healy 
and V. I. Shepherd during the past 
year left pronounced gaps—both per- 
sonally and professionally—in the man- 
agerial business. Mr. Conley’s entry is 
both timely and logical. 

As usual, Selby Oppenheimer is the 
city’s chief purveyor of artists’ con- 
certs. His subscription series is being 
held this season in the Tivoli Theatre. 
Mr. Oppenheimer is announcing the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus for 
Feb. 6. Iturbi plays on Feb. 1. Schipa 
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sings on Feb. 13. La Argentina also 
comes in February. Yehudi Menuhin 
comes in April, and there is a possibil- 
ity that Ruggiero Ricci will appear 
under the Oppenheimer banner during 
the year. 

Alice Seckels, whose Matinee Musi- 
cales have been delightful features of 
ten past seasons, is centering her cur- 
rent activities around single stellar at- 
tractions and in the lecture field. Rol- 
and Hayes and Seth Parker have been 
her main events thus far. Kerby and 
Niles, in Negro spirituals, Dorothy 
Jordan, in folk-songs, and the Abas 
String Quartet are among the attrac- 





tions announced for the remainder of 
her season. 

Mme. Pietro Gentile has recently in- 
stituted a series of Twilight Musicale 
Teas at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, fea- 
turing resident artists. 


Artists’ League Plans Concerts 


The Western Concert Artists’ League 
suspended its monthly series of con- 
certs by Coast artists during December 
but plans to renew operations in the 
Fairmont Hotel Ballroom late in Janu- 
ary. Lawrence Strauss is president of 
the local unit. Frederick Shipman was 
the organizer. San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Seattle and Portland are now 
organized on the unit basis, artists 
from the various branches appearing on 
programs given by the different local 
units. 

Perhaps the most stimulating enter- 
prise, operating at infrequent intervals, 
is the New Music Society of California, 
of which Henry Cowell is president. 
The “last word” by American and for- 
eign composers is recorded in print in 
the Society’s quarterly publication, and 
given aural presentation by Society 
members and assisting artists. During 
the past few months international dis- 
tribution of the publication has been ef- 
fected, and during Mr. Cowell’s sojourn 
in Europe, where he has been doing re- 
search work on a Guggenheim Founda- 
tion scholarship, he has written nu- 
merous articles for the German press 
concerning the work of the Society. 

Pro Musica, with the ever-faithful 
Alvina Heuer Willson as _ secretary- 
manager, will continue to present ar- 
tists sponsored by the national organ- 
ization whenever such artists are in 
our midst. Dates and artists for sub- 
sequent concerts are still problematical. 

There are a generous number of stu- 


dent orchestras on our musical horizon, 
chief among them being the well-known 
Minetti Orchestra. Other junior groups 
are directed by Jascha Veissi and Vic- 
tor Lichtenstein. Each of the three 
gives public performances at least once 
a year. 

Consistently active with their fort- 
nightly programs are the Pacific Musi- 
cal Society and the San Francisco Mu- 
sical Club. The former meets the sec- 
ond and fourth Thursday evenings of 
each month in the Fairmont Hotel, 
while the latter convenes on the first 
and third Thursday mornings in the 
Community Playhouse. Programs are 
given primarily by club members, with 
occasional guest artists, and are open 
to members and their friends. 

The Loring Club, a male choral or- 
ganization directed by Wallace Sabin, 
contributes three invitational pro- 
grams per year, complimentary to its 
associate membership, in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium. The date of the club’s 
spring concert has not been announced. 

The Musicians’ Club, one of the oldest 
of local organizations, and the Music 
Teachers Association are the other two 
outstanding groups for members of the 
profession. These and the music sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth Club—urged 
on by Redfern Mason and Homer Hen- 
ley—do much constructive thinking and 
not a little talking in behalf of better- 
ment of civic musical affairs. 

A club which one hears little about 
but which is playing a constructive part 
in the life of the city is the Junior Mu- 
sic Club fostered by Lillian Birming- 
ham. The Pacific Musical Society also 
does its share for the younger genera- 
tion by maintaining a Junior Auxil- 
jiary, members of which make appear- 
ances before the club membership on 
certain occasions throughout the year. 

Music Week, with its many contests, 
affords the student a practical outlet 
for ambition in certain specified lines. 


Radio Situation 


The radio situation is much the same 
here as elsewhere, with chain pro- 
grams being given most attention. 
KPO, KGO and KFRC are the principal 
broadcasting stations and their pro- 
gram directors are, respectively, Jean 
Crowe, Howard Milholland (of NBC) 
and Harrison Holloway. Many chain 
programs originate in these studios. 
Meredith Wilson’s KFRC orchestra is 
held in high regard by radio listeners. 

From the foregoing outline of the 
1932 season as seen from its midway 
point, one thing stands out. And that is 
the pronounced increase in the number 
of opportunities available for resident 
singers 
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Atlantic City to Have More Opera 








Exterior of the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, Where Performances by the Steel Pier Grand Opera 
Company Are Given 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jan. 20.—The 
Steel Pier Grand Opera Company has 
announced its fifth season of opera in 
English under the direction of Jules 
Falk, director of music of the Steel 
Pier. Fourteen performances will be 
given on consecutive Sunday afternoons 
in the ballroom of the Steel Pier, At- 
lantic City, beginning Sunday, June 19, 
at 3.30 o’clock. The personnel of the 
organization will be augmented by 
guest artists from the Metropolitan, 
Chicago Civic, Philadelphia Grand and 
San Carlo Opera Companies. Negoti- 
ations are also in progress to present 
during the coming season a number of 
American singers who have met with 
outstanding success in several Euro- 
pean opera houses. 


Novelties Scheduled 


Devoting itself wholly to the presen- 
tation of opera in English, the Steel 
Pier Grand Opera Company gave its 


initial performance on July 1, 1928. 
The repertoire for the coming season 
includes well-known works from the 
standard repertoire, for which special 
translations have been made; at least 
two operas by American composers, 
and one or more French novelties. 

Attendance in past seasons have 
numbered 3000 at a single perform- 
ance. On Sunday, Sept. 6 last, when 
admissions to the Steel Pier set a rec- 
ord at 72,000 for the day, the ballroom 
was unable to meet the demand for ad- 
mission to the opera in the afternoon 
or the operatic concert in the evening. 
The latter events, in which principals 
of the Steel Pier Grand Opera Com- 
pany participate as soloists, will again 
be given on successive Sunday evenings 
at eight o’clock, beginning June 19. 

Special auditions for applicants to 
the organization, in case openings 
should occur, will be held between 
March 1 and 15. 
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New Orleans | 
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A Music League composed of repre- 
sentatives from all organizations in the 
city has just been formed, and is now 
drawing up plans for active work. Its 
aim is to furnish means for coopera- 
tion among musicians and give due 
publicity to musical enterprises. The 
president is Henry Jacobs. 

April will see public concerts by the 
Newcomb College and Tulane Univer- 
sity Glee Clubs. Henri Wehrmann, who 
has conducted various orchestras here 
and composed many delightful New Or- 
leans “local color” songs, leads the Tu- 
lane Club and will take it on tour 
through Louisiana after its concert. 


Music in Other Cities 


Growing activity on the part of mu- 
sic clubs, spread of the school orchestra 
movement from the cities through the 
small towns, and enrolment in music 
schools at a high level, are reported in 
Louisiana from school heads and club 
leaders. A symphony orchestra has 
just been organized in Shreveport, sec- 
ond largest city in the state. As Louisi- 
ana has large tracts of waste land and 
swamp, and some of the minor towns 
are much isolated as a result, there is 
a rich field for musical pioneering, and 
the schools bear much responsibility for 
cultural extension. The State Music 
Teachers’ Association is working toward 
having music teachers placed in all 
schools of the smaller towns as they 
are already placed in the cities. Ralph 
R. Pottle, president, was called on by 





the last annual state convention of pub- 
lic school teachers to advise concerning 
revision of the school music depart- 
ment, the first time the association has 
been so consulted. The Louisiana Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, whose president 
is Mrs. Carruth Jones, has also widely 
extended its work and influence since 
its organization in 1928. 

The Shreveport Symphony Orchestra 
is expected to be permanent. It is con- 
ducted by J. Vernon Stanger. The or- 
chestra gave Handel’s “Messiah,” Dec. 
21, with local soloists and chorus. It 
plans five concerts for this spring. The 
Mendelssohn Choral Club, headed by 
Mrs. E. Weldon Jones, and the Shreve- 
port Choral Club, led by Mrs. Alvin 
Sour, will also give annual concerts. 
Another prominent group is the Cen- 
tenary Girls’ Quartet, whose director is 
Francis A. Wheeler, head of the music 
department at Centenary College. The 
quartet has filled many engagements in 
Louisiana and Texas during the past 
two years. Shreveport is also the home 
of one of the best known musical bodies 
in Shrinedom, the El Karubah Band and 
Chanters, led by Frank Fuhrer now be- 
ginning his thirteenth year as con- 
ductor. The New York String Quartet 
will appear on Feb. 2 under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Department 
Club. 

Baton Rouge, the state capital, is the 
location of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Music School, headed by Dr. W. H. 
Stopher. The city’s Music Club, Phil- 
harmonic Club, Music Club Auxiliary, 
Choral Society led by D. H. Piller, 


Standard Band, and Little Symphony 
Orchestra will all give concerts this 
year. The Little Symphony is con- 
ducted by E. O. Trahan. 


State Teachers and Clubs to Meet 


Alexandria will be the joint meeting 
place in April of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association and Federated 
Clubs, whose convention will be fea- 
tured by an important musical pro- 
gram. The Alexandria Community Mu- 
sic Association will give one more con- 
cert this season in Louisiana College 
auditorium. Its first was the Cher- 
niavsky Trio in November, and the sec- 
ond Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
English pianists, who played on Jan. 18. 
Maria Kurenko will sing in March. The 
Matinee Music Club, whose president is 
Mrs. O. E. Madden, will give a program 
every two weeks until summer. 

In Lake Charles, the Community 
Concert Course presented Jeanne Vree- 
land, soprano, in November, Ruth Bre- 
ton, violinist, this month, and will 
bring the London String Quartet in 
March. The Music Study Club will 
hear recitals by local and visiting tal- 
ent every fortnight. 





GUIDI CONDUCTS 
ST. LOUIS FORCES 


Assistant Conductor Wins 
Success in Local Debut 
—AlIthouse Heard 


St. Louis, Jan. 20.—The tenth pair 
of concerts by the St. Louis Symphony, 
on Jan. 8 and 9, gave St. Louisans 


their first opportunity to hear their 
new assistant conductor, Scipione 
Guidi. He was called upon very sud- 


denly, without rehearsal, to conduct the 
Saturday evening performance, due a 
slight indisposition of Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, who had conducted in the usual 
manner on Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Guidi came away with flying 
colors, doing his job in a truly artistic 
and convincing manner. He was warm- 
lv applauded. MHandel’s Suite from 
“The Water Music” (arranged by Sir 
Hamilton Harty) had its first local 
hearing. The other purely orchestral 
offering was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Ca- 
priccio Espagnol.” 

Max Steindel, ’cellist, was the soloist. 
His technique and elegant tone was 
heard to fine advantage in Boccherini’s 
Concerto in B Major. After the inter- 
mission he played the Hebrew Rhap- 
sody, “Schelomo” by Bloch, with its 
weird and tragic themes and highly 
ornamented accompaniment. Mr. Guidi 
gave Mr. Steindel perfect support. 


Althouse Is Soloist 


The ninth pair of Symphony con- 
certs, on Jan. 1 and 2, was little short 
of a triumph for Paul Althouse, the 
soloist. who was heard in the narrative 
from Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and Sieg- 
mund’s love song from “Walkiire.” His 
rich tenor soared above the orchestra 
in thrilling fashion, and at both con- 
certs he was forced to sing encores. 

Mr. Golschmann built a program 
around the that was quite in 
keeping and in good contrast. It opened 
with the tuneful Fourth Symphony of 
Mendelssohn. This was followed by a 
first local hearing of “Semiramis” by 
Felix Borowski, a work abounding in 
melody and rich in orchestral coloring. 
The Prelude and “Love-Death” from 
“Tristan and Isolde” and the “Ride 
of the Valkyries” completed the pro- 
gram, which was thoroughly enjoyed 
by two of the largest audiences that 


soloist 
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the orchestra has ever had, despite the 
holiday season. 

A capacity audience in the Odeon 
greeted the Symphony Orchestra at its 
first Popular Concert on the evening 
of Dec. 29. The program contained the 
Overture to “Hiinsel and Gretel,” by 
Humperdinck, the Pastorale from 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” four 
movements from “The Children’s Cor- 
ner” by Debussy; the “Nutcracker” 
Suite by Tchaikovsky and the Overture 
to Wagner’s “Tannhiuser.” 


London Quartet Heard 


The artistic reputation of the Lon- 
don String Quartet was upheld at a 
concert given at the Principia before 
a capacity audience. The program in- 
cluded the Dvorak Quartet in F Major, 
a Suite by H. Waldo Warner and the 
Debussy Quartet, besides several ex- 
tras. It was a gala evening for the 
devotees of chamber music. 

SusAN L. Cost 





London 
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Music Lover, is the only weekly music 
periodical in the country. The pur- 
pose is to appeal to that large public 
which attends popular concerts, music- 
halls, theatres with musical plays, the 
Albert Hall Sunday afternoon concerts, 
celebrity concerts and the like. 

It is a fact that that public is catered 
for by no other journal. There should 
be room, therefore, and scope for The 
Music Lover, especially under Mr. 
Evans’s expert guidance. The diffi- 
culty is to, get the thing started, espe- 
cially at this time, and to see it suc- 
cessfully through infancy and adoles- 
cence. Compton Mackenzie had a simi- 
lar objective with a journal which he 
published for the radio public. For 
some strange reason that venture 
missed its mark, although his Gramo- 
phone continues to flourish like a green 
bay tree. The peculiar problem that 
faces Mr. Evans, as I see it, is not 
want of a public, but to give that par- 
ticular public a desire to read about 
music—to train it, in fact, to take 
music seriously and not lazily. 

That last paragraph has been writ- 
ten, not in any way to advertise The 
Music Lover, but to reveal, inciden- 
tally, the conditions of our little En- 
glish world of music. 


AMSTERDAM, Dec. 10.—Concert Di- 
rection Ernst Krauss of this city has 
booked the Russian violinist, Robert 
Kitain, for an extended tour of Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria and other 
countries. 
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T. Markham Talmadge, Leading Concert Singer 
in Honolulu 


George W. Andrews of Oberlin College, Re- 
cently Engaged as Organist of the Central Union 


Church in Honolulu 


HONOLULU SEASON INCLUDES NOVELTIES 


Australian Conductor Guest 
with Symphony—Heifetz 
Gives Concert 


HONOLULU, Jan. 1.—The musical sea- 
son in Honolulu has included a number 
of interesting events and the coming 
spring promises others. 

Fritz Hart, conductor of the Mel- 
bourne Symphony Orchestra at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, arrived in Honolulu 
on Christmas Day to conduct the Hono- 
lulu Symphony Orchestra for the sea- 
son, which begins Jan. 27. 

Mr. Hart is enabled to do this by the 


difference in seasons between Hawaii 
and Australia. He will return to Mel- 
bourne after completion of the season 
here, to resume his work with the or- 
chestra. 

En route to the Orient, Jascha Hei- 
fetz paid a brief visit to the Paradise 
of the Pacific. The program included a 
Sonata by Franck, the Concerto in A 
Major by Mozart, his own transcription 
of “L’Aprés-midi d’ Un Faune” by De- 
bussy, and other works. 

The Yoshida Trio of Japan recently 
gave a series of recitals before proceed- 
ing to the mainland for an extensive 
tour of the States. 
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Royden Susu-Mago, lyrie tenor, a 
few days later gave a program of mu- 
sie from both Orient and Occident. 
His recital included opera arias, French 


lyries, Japamese folk-songs, and a. 


group of ballads in English. The audi- 
ence deeply appreciated the work of 
this American citizen of Japanese an- 
cestry. Willard Warch, ’cellist, and 
Verme Waldo Thompson, pianist, as- 
sisted. 

T. Markham Talmage, baritone, has 
beem heard im a number of recent pro- 
grams at Central Union Church in 
Honolulu. Assisted by Mr. Thompson, 
he gave a recital illustrating “Dramatic 
Moments im the History of Israel” at 
the Homolulu Academy of Arts re- 
cently. 

Dr. George W. Andrews, for fifty 
years organist at Oberlin College, is the 
organist of Central Union Church. 

T. MARKHAM TALMAGE 





Washington 
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the works of its composer members 
will be performed. The opening con- 
cert will be known as a “choral night” 
and will be under the general direction 
of Harlan Randall, baritone. Mr. Ran- 
dall will lead the 1931 prize-winning 
Male Chorus from the American Uni- 
versity at this concert, when composi- 
tioms of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Gena 
Branscombe, Pearl Adams, Marianne 
Genet, Mary Howe and Dorothy Radde 
Emery, and the 1928 prize-winning 
composition of Mabel W. Daniels, en- 
titled “The Ride,” will be sung. All 
composers will be present. 

A National concert will be presented 
om April 25, when the prize-winning 
compositions for 1932 and 1931 will be 
performed. Another gala concert is that 
scheduled for April 27 when Mrs. 
Beach's “Canticle to the Sun,” Mabel 
Daniels’s “Exultate Deo,” Dorothy 
Emery’s “Thou Art My God,” and Jo- 
sephine Forsyth’s “Lord’s Prayer” will 
be sung by the augmented choir of the 
Mt. Vermon M. E. Church, under R. 
Deane Shure. At this concert Louise 
Crawford's Suite for organ and piano 
will be performed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harlan Randall, bari- 
tome and soprano of this city, will ar- 
range and direct the vocal music to be 
performed for the American Women 
Composers at the Authors’ Breakfast 
om April 23, at the Congressional Coun- 
try Club om April 24 and at the Na- 
tiomal Concert om April 25. Dorothy 
DeMuth Watson is national chairman 
of music for the League of American 
Pen Women. 

Washington Société des Concerts Pre- 
seats Elema de Sayn and Three 
Composers 
Wasnincron, Jan. 20.—The Société 
des Comcerts of Washington, known 
otherwise as Société des Concerts In- 
times, managers of the Elena de Sayn 
String Quartet and Chamber Music As- 
sociation amd directors of its two 
Seuthern tours im recent years, has 
added a mew feature for the season 
1932-1933. This is a recital by Elena 
de Sayn, violinist, together with Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, John Powell and A. 
Walter Kramer, in a program of their 
compositions for violin and piano, 
played by the three respective com- 

posers with Miss de Sayn. 

The Société des Concerts has re- 
cently gome into partnership with the 
Alice Eversman European Concert 
Bureau, which has its headquarters in 


Paris, and will act as its European rep- | 


resentatives. 
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The Directors of Ferncliff 
Invite You to Visit This 
Magnificent Mausoleum 
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ITHIN the portals of Fern- 

cliff, our loved ones forever 
“Rest in Peace”—in an atmo- 
sphere of dignity and security 
which expresses the reverence w@ 
hold for our departed. 

There is no gloom of Death at 
Ferncliff. No dismal, forlorn 
graves. Sunshine bathes the im- 
maculate gleaming marble corri- 
dors. A spirit of Life Everlast- 
ing prevails. 

Artists, stage stars and other 
professional leaders have selected 
Ferncliff as a final resting place. 
The beauty and magnificence of 
Ferncliff harmonizes with the fin- 
est emotions of human nature. 

The Directors cordially invite 
you to visit Ferncliff. You will 
be inspired by its serene splendor. 
You will be surprised that en- 
tombment in so magnificent a 
mausoleum costs so little . . . and 
the first cost is the last. 

To acquaint yourself more 
thoroughly with Ferncliff why not 
write for our impressive book 
which fully describes the advan- 
tages of entombment in this glori- 
ous edifice P 


FERNCLIFF 


America’s Most Magnificent 


MAUSOLEUM 
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DIRECTORS OF FERNCLIFF, 
366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Kindly send without obligation your new, 
handsome book describing Ferncliff. 
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SPONSOR MONDSEE SCHOOL 





International Foundation Formed to 
Aid Conservatory 


An International Foundation has 
been formed to sponsor the work of the 
Austro-American Conservatory at 
Mondsee, under the auspices of Wil- 
liam H. Stephenson, executive vice- 
president of the school. A system of 
founders’ life memberships, active and 
associate memberships, has been estab- 
lished to create an endowment fund for 
the school. 

Among the cofounders are Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth C. Heartt, Dr. Horatio Kranz, di- 
rector of the International University 
Union, and Robert L. Humber, all of 
Paris; William H. Stephenson of Los 
Angeles, and Roy M. Johnson of Okla- 
homa. Prince Lippe, president of Upper 
Austria, and Baron von Stiebel of Flor- 
ence, are actively interested in promot- 
ing the conservatory, according to a re- 
cent announcement. 
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| San DiegoChorusPrepares Concerts 











Lazar Samoiloff, Los Angeles Voice Teacher 
Diego, of Which He Is the Masical Director 


HE San Diego Bel Canto Society, of 

which Lazar Samoiloff is musical 
director and Mrs. H. J. Hall president, 
will give a series of public and private 
concerts, the first of the former being 
scheduled for March. 

Mr. Samoiloff directs this Sam Diego 
activity in addition to his teaching im 
Los Angeles and the vicinity. He has 
recently returned to the West Coast 
after conducting his secomd series of 
vocal classes in New York since taking 
up residence in the West. 


Centre) 
At His Left Is Mrs. 
Club, and At His Right, Mrs. Samoiloff 


ith the Bel Canto Club of San 
H. }. Hall, President of the 


is Seem with 


Teaching im Long Beach each Satur- 
day, amd speaking on vocal problems 
over the Long Beach station KFOX 
are among his activities. On this radio 
program, the Samoiloff Trio and Quar- 
tet are participating. Mr. Samoiloff is 
also comducting the musical services at 
Temple Emanuel in Los Angeles, with 
2 choir of twelve, and four soloists. 

His lectures before the Friday Morn- 
ime Club, the Ebell Club and Woman’s 
Athletic Club im Los Angeles were a 
recemt feature of the season. 





American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing Rules on English Premuncistien 


With a view to standardizing the 
sound of English as it is used by simg- 
ers in the United States, a committee 
of the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing has studied 108 words, sus- 
ceptible of various pronunciations, im 
part one of Mendelssohn's “Elijeh” 
These embody a large proportion of 
the disputed points in singing English. 
The committee has outlined six prin- 
ciples of pronunciation, which they 
have illustrated with diacritica]l marks 
in a leaflet which has recently been is- 
sued. 

The Academy has invited expressioms 
of opinion as to the practical valoe of 
the project, in order that it may deter- 
mine whether the work is to be carried 
further. Copies of the bulletin may be 
had by addressing the American Acad- 
emy of Teachers of Singing, 3% West 
Seventy-third Street, New York. 





El Paso Symphony Plans Third Coo- 
cert Under H. Arther Brown 


Ex Paso, Jan. 20.—The third comcert 
by the El Paso Symphony Orchestra 
will be presented om Feb. 15 im the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, umder H. Ar- 
thur Brown. The second concert, given 
just before the Christmas holidays, 
was for children and was spomsored by 
a local newspaper. Two thousand 
school children attended. 

The program for the third comcert 
will include the Overture “Fimgeal’s 
Cave” by Mendelssohn; the G Mimor 
Symphony of Mozart; the ballet music 
from “Le Cid” by Massenet: the “Car- 
nival of the Animals” by Saint-Seéns 
and “Ride of the Valkyries” by Wagmer 

The El Paso Symphony Orchestra 
Association, composed of a large group 
of local music-lovers, is highly emcour- 
aged by the reception which the pub- 
lic has given the orchestra. 


Breckmer Seciety Gives Koussevitzky 
Medal fer Championship of Mahler 
The first medal awarded to any con- 

ductor by the Bruckner Society of 
America im recognition of his devotion 
te the cause of Mahler’s music in 
America was presented to Serge Kous- 
sevitzky om Saturday afternoon, Jan. 9, 
after his second New York perform- 
amce of that composer’s Ninth Sym- 
phomy im New York this season. The 
first Bruckner medal awarded by the 
society was presented to Arturo Tos- 
ecamimi last April. 

A similar medal was presented to 
Arter Bodanzky on Jan. 17. Mr. Bo- 
danmzky imtroduced “Das Lied von der 
Erde” to American audiences. 


Freiburg Symphony Concert Includes 
Tommasini Premiere 

Premurce, Jan. 1.—The third concert 
ef the Municipal Orchestra, under Hugo 
Balzer, the general music director, in- 
eluded the world-premiere of Vincenzo 
Tommasini’s symphonic fantasy “Na- 
puli.” The program included Brahms’s 
Secomd Symphony and Dvorak’s Violin 
Comeerto, Op. 53, played by Steffi 
Geyer. 

The mew work by Tommasini is in 
ome movement and is based on Italian 
folk-somg themes. The treatment is 
Straussiam, with great refinement of 
orchestration, and shows the influence 
of the composer’s schooling under Max 
Bruch. 

The work was brilliantly conducted 
by Mr. Balzer, who has introduced here 
such movelties as Honegger’s “Rugby,” 
Hindemith’s “Cardillac” and Concert 
Music for solo viola and various works 
by Stravinsky, Alban Berg, Bela Bar- 


tok amd others. R. S. 
MitamN, Jan. 1.— “Il velo d’oro,” a 
mew opera im three acts by Giovanni 


Quinteri, with a libretto by Antonio 
Legs. was recently given a successful 
world premiere at the Dal Verme in 
this cittw. 
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FACULTY ARTISTS APPEAR 





Eastman School Staff Active in Con- 
cert and Opera 


ROCHESTER, Jan. 20.— Among the 
members of the faculty of the East- 
man School of Music who have recent- 
ly made concert appearances is George 
MacNabb, who was piano soloist with 
the Rochester Philharmonic in its con- 
cert of Dec. 4, playing the Mozart D 
Minor Concerto. Nicholas Konraty of 
the opera faculty returns to the Phil- 
adelphia Opera Company this year as 
guest artist. On Dec. 7 Max Landow, 
pianist, and Gerald Kunz, violinist, 
gave a sonata recital in Kilbourn Hall, 
playing sonatas of Schumann, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. On Dec. 11 the 
Phi Mu Alpha Little Symphony of the 
Eastman School gave its first concert 
of the season in Kilbourn Hall, Karl 
Van Hoesen conducting. 

Alexander Leventon, violinist; Wil- 
liam Versteeg, ‘cellist, and Leonardo 
De Lorenzo, flutist, first desk players 
in the Rochester Philharmonic, recent- 
ly appeared as soloists with the Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra in its Sunday 
afternoon concerts. 
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Schroeder Hotel. He has also presented 
single attractions in other halls. 

This season the Wisconsin Concert 
Bureau has presented Wiener and 
Doucet, French pianists, in their Mil- 
waukee debut, and Joseph Szigeti, vio- 
linist. Among the concerts remaining 
are those of Percy Grainger on Feb. 
23; the Kedroff Male Quartet on March 
18, and Gregor Platigorsky, ’cellist, on 
April 12, all at the Schroeder Hotel. 
There will also be two concerts by the 
London String Quartet. 

The Wisconsin Concert Bureau has 
also had one of the chief concert 
courses at Madison during the past 
season. The attractions in this course 
early in the season were Wiener and 


Herman H. Bruns, President of the Milwaukee 
Musical Society 


Doucet, the Gordon String Quartet, 
and Carlos Salzedo, harpist. The re- 
maining events will be given by Victor 
Chenkin, Benno Rabinof and Mary 
Wigman. 


Combined Chorus in Oratorios 


The chief mixed chorus in the Mil- 
waukee field is the combined Arion 
Musical Club and the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society, with P. J. Kuipers as the 
president of the executive committee 
and Dr. Daniel Protheroe as the mu- 
sical director. This chorus of more 
than 250 voices provided a part-song 
concert of high musical value at the 
Auditorium on Nov. 24 and sang “The 
Messiah” on Dec. 28. It will give 
“Elijah” on May 3. Dr. Protheroe pre- 
sented Haydn’s “Creation” last year. 

All the oratorios are given with the 
assistance of selected members of the 
Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra. It 
is the aim of these clubs again to popu- 
larize oratorio, and to give these great 
choral works in such an impressive 
way that the public will again flock 
back to hear them. This was really 
accomplished at the “Messiah” per- 
formance in December, when for the 
first time in years a large number of 
people were turned away. 


Other Ensembles Active 


The Lyric Male Chorus is the lead- 
ing chorus in the male field, with nearly 
100 singers, conducted by Alfred Hiles 
Bergen. Samuel McKillop is the presi- 
dent of the club. One exceptionally 
fine concert has been given at the Audi- 
torium, with an audience of nearly 
8,000. The second event of the season 
will be given on April 28. At the first 
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Samuel McKillop, President of the Lyric Male 
Chorus 


concert, Dr. Preston Bradley, Chicago 
lecturer, gave a talk on music and its 
place in the lives of people. The soloist 
for the second concert will be an- 
nounced later. In recent years this 
popular club has successfully made sev- 
eral concert tours. 

In the church choir field, the Grand 
Avenue Congregational group of sing- 
ers, under Graydon Clark, takes high 
rank. This chorus sings a capella. It 
gives an annual program at the church 
and repeats this in various other cities 
in the state. One of the appearances 
during the past season was in Chicago. 

Another mixed chorus worthy of spe- 
cial mention is the Shorewood-Milwau- 


P. J. Kuipers, President of the Arion Musical 
Club of Milwaukee 


kee A Capella Chorus, led by Noble 
Cain of Chicago. This includes about 
sixty singers. The first season was 
largely spent in selecting material and 
rehearsing. The first concert by this 
new organization will be given in Jan- 
uary or February, probably at the 
Shorewood Arnold Hall Auditorium. 

The MacDowell Club is again pre- 
senting a series of programs for its 
members and an important series by 
the MacDowell Club Orchestra at the 
Layton Art Gallery, led by Pear! Brice. 
It also presents various celebrities in 
the musical field from other cities. One 
of these was John Erskine, heard as 
guest lecturer. 





WORCESTER CHORUS PREPARES FESTIVAL 


and Ukrainian songs, which won him 


Program of Next Autumn 
Series Announced — 
Local Groups Active 


WORCESTER, Jan. 20.—The Worcester 
Festival chorus commenced rehearsals 
in Washburn Hall on Jan. 5, in prepa- 
ration for the week of concerts to be 
given in October. Albert Stoessel is 
leading the chorus for the eighth sea- 
son. Mrs. J. Vernon Butler is accom- 
panist for the eighteenth year. 

Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” will 
be the largest work to be sung in 
1932. Other compositions already pro- 
grammed include: “Benedicite” by R. 
Vaughan Williams; “Spring,” from 
Haydn’s “Seasons”; Lambert’s “The 
Rio Grande”; a group of three Bach 
chorals not previously sung here; and 
a Magnificat by Walter Howe, organist 
of the festival. Other works for the 
male chorus and the women’s chorus on 
“Artists Night” will soon be announced. 

The Worcester Art Museum series 
on Jan. 10 presented a concert by the 
Swastika String Quartet, composed of 
players trained at the Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia under Louis Bailly. 
Especial interest centered around the 
magnificent instruments played by these 
young men, all having been loaned from 
the institute’s collection. 

The second annual concert of the 
Worcester Harmony Club, featuring its 
glee club under Fred S. Gamache, was 
given on Jan. 13 in the Bancroft Hotel 
ballroom, for the benefit of the club’s 
scholarship fund. 

Victor Chenkin, actor-singer, ap- 
peared in Mechanics Hall on Jan. 7 un- 
der the auspices of the Worcester Civic 
Music Association, presenting Hebrew 


much applause. He gave several en- 


cores. 


The Worcester Philharmonic Or- 
chestral Society, on Jan. 22 at Horti- 
cultural Hall, will present its third 
concert since its organization last year. 
Albert W. Wassell is the conductor, as 
successor to Alexander Blackman. Myr- 
tle D. Olson, local violinist, will play 
the Mendelssohn concerto. The or- 
chestra will present the Symphony No. 
18 of Haydn, and compositions of 
Weber, Scarlatti, and Debussy. 


Oratorio Society in “Messiah” 


The Worcester Oratorio Society, of 
nearly 300 singers, on Dec. 28 gave the 
thirtieth and its best performance to 
date of “Messiah,” under J. Vernon 
Butler. The soloists were Corleen 
Wells, soprano; Elsie Hankins, con- 
tralto; Allan Jones, tenor; and Fred- 
eric Baer, baritone. Mrs. Ruth Nelson 
Butler was pianist; James A. Gow, or- 
ganist; and Ralph Gentile, solo trump- 
eter. The Boston Festival orchestra 
assisted, receiving an especial ovation 
at the conclusion of the “Pastoral 
Symphony.” The audience filled Me- 
chanics Hall very nearly to capacity 
Harry C. Coley is president of the 
Oratorio Society. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus appeared at Mechanics Hall on 
Dec. 15, in the first concert of the 
Civic Music Association series. Listen- 
ers came from all parts of Massachu- 
setts, and from several other states. 
Serge Jaroff, the conductor, was greeted 
with ovations at every opportunity, 
and the chorus was forced to give sev- 
eral encores. 

The Kiwanis Glee Club, Elliot A. 
Stanton, conductor, took a leading part 


in the entertainment, “The Nineteenth 
Hole,” written by Harrison G. Prentice, 
and presented at Tuckerman hall on 
Dec. 10 and 11 for the benefit of Me- 
morial hospital. JoHN F. KYEs, JR. 
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The Kiwanis Glee Club, under Elliot 
A. Stanton, scored heavily in a concert 
given last month, and earned a large 
sum for the benefit of its work among 
under-privileged children. 


Music in the Churches 


Directors of church choirs to present 
unusual programs during the Lenten 
and Easter season include: Adelard J. 
Harpin of Notre Dame, J. Vernon But- 
ler of Union Congregational, A. Leslie 


Bachrach 


Mrs. David W. Armstrong, Chairman of the 
Music Department of the Worcester Woman's 
Club 


Jacobs of Wesley M. E., Ruth Krehbiel- 
Jacobs of Central Congregational, and 
Sydney Webber, All Saints Episcopal. 

Other male glee clubs, including ac- 
tive collegiate groups, are led by J. 
Edward Bouvier, Dean Hanscom, J. 
Fritz Hartz, C. Arthur Johnson, Albin 
Bjork, Rudolph Fagerstrom and Fred 
S. Gamache. 

In the field of radio, Worcester has 
expanded during the past season 
through the securing by station WORC 
of the Columbia programs, not hitherto 
available here. 

The Westminster Choir of Ithaca,N.Y., 
was heard in Mechanics Hall on Nov. 16, 
local arrangements having been made 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. Leslie Jacobs, both 
graduates of the Westminster Choir 
School. Mrs. H. E. Talbott of Dayton, 
Ohio, sponsor of the tours of the West- 
minster Choir, attended the Worcester 
concert. 

Wallace Goodrich, head of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, gave 
an organ recital in Piedmont Church 
on Nov. 9, under the auspices of the 
Organists’ Club. 

Ethel Sleeper Russell, lyric soprano, 
and Bertha G. Denny, accompanist, 
presented a program of Italian and old 
English music on Nov. 1, in the lecture 
hall of the Boston Public Library. 

Mischa Turin demonstrated the The- 
remin at the afternoon musicale of 
the Woman’s Club on Oct. 28, playing 
compositions by Bohm, Bizet and sev- 
eral moderns, also several folk-songs. 
Ann Mathea, Norwegian soprano, re- 
siding in Boston, was also presented 
at this time by Mrs. David W. Arm- 
strong, chairman of the music depart- 
ment. JOHN F. Kygs, Jr. 
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LEAGUE OPENS YEAR 
WITH PREMIERES 


Composers’ Group in Works 
by Gruenberg, Riegger 
and Brant 


A large audience, including many 
notables, attended the first concert of 
the League of Composers’ ninth season, 
at the French Institute on the after- 
noon of Jan. 10, which offered the first 
performances of three American works 
and the first hearings in this country 
of three European compositions. 

Outstanding among the works heard 
was Louis Gruenberg’s Piano Quintet, 
Op. 33, played by the composer at the 
piano, and the New World Quartet, 
composed of Ivor Karman and David 
Mankowitz, violins; Charlotte Karman, 
viola, and Lucien Kirsch, ‘cello. The 
Quintet is in three movements. The 
piano is skillfully employed to supple- 
ment the richly varied, if somewhat 
sombre background of the strings. The 
andante contains moments of striking 
beauty. The closing pages of the work 
are particularly atmospheric. The per- 
formance was a finely sonorous and 
authoritative one, and was warmly re- 
ceived. 

Henry Brant’s Sonata in G Sharp 
Minor for two pianos, played by the 
composer and Sidney Sukoenig, is the 
work of a young and promising musi- 
cian. The sonata is especially interest- 
ing in its feeling for harmonic beauty. 
Mastery of form would seem to be an 
objective which Mr. Brant will attain 
with greater maturity. 

Two Dances for piano, scored for 
four-hand combination, by Wallingford 
Riegger, were played by Mr. Brant and 











Brooklyn Eagle, Dee.14 


So often do adver- 
tised coloraturas tura 
out, on acquaintance, 
to be lyric sopranos 
with a taste but no 
| | technique for florid 
| song, that the discov- 

ery of the real article 
| in Miss Marguerite 
Hawkins was a pleas- 
ant surprise for this 
reviewer. Her voice is 
a fresh, pure soprano, 
admirably even in 
seale, and all that she 
did with the simple 
f| | intention of exhibit- 
ing this voice at its 

best was done weil, 
| even in the case of 
‘Una voce poco fa,’ 
brilliantly.”’ 

















MARGUERITE 


HAWKINS 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


Winner Naumberg Musical Foundation 


TOWN HALL RECITAL 
Dec. 12, 1931 


The Critics said: 


New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 13, 1931 
“Miss Hawkins is the possessor of a coloratura 
soprano of ingratiating texture which she produced 
for the most part admirably. Her breath centro! is 
nearly always excellent. Her opening Mozart aria | 
was projected with taste and understanding fer the | 
style and both her old Italian songs were charmingly | 
deli Loewe’s “‘Niem "s gesehn”’ 
a sense of humor and was well sung. in the Ressini 
aria, Miss Hawkins disclosed a @ i gift fer 
florid song. Her staccati were accurate, her scales 
clean, and her top notes were of flute like purity. 
The archness and roguishness of Rosina’s music was 
delightfully expressed. The singer's enunciation of 
her texts was unusually clear.’ 


New York Times, Dec. 13, 1931 


- the Rossini aria was particularly 
well suited to her lyric coloratura voice.” 


New York Sun, Dec. 14, 1931 

“ . . . disclosed a beautiful lyric soprane 
- « « admirable skill — admirable under- 
standing and taste ... accuracy of good 
tone and phrasing was delightful.” 








Management: National Music League 
Steinway Bidg., (13 W. 57th St.. New York 
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Austria Will Honor Haydn 


Mr. Sukoenig—a Bacchanale and an 
“Evocation” which reveal that com- 
poser’s striking originality of rhythm 
and truly modern spirit. 

American premieres were given to 
Marcel Delannoy’s String Quartet in 
E Major, played by the New World 
Quartet; Vladimir Dukelsky’s Etude 
for violin and bassoon, performed by 
Mr. Karman and Adolph Weiss; and 
Jean Cartan’s Sonatina for flute and 
ciarinet, by Georges Barrére and Fred 
Van Amburg. The Delannoy work is 
a highly proficient example of Gallic 
modern output, revealing a polished 
mastery. The final section, which bears 
the designation “Populaire,” employs 
sprightly folk-dance themes. 

The Dukelsky Etude seems to be a 
trifle tossed off by a capable composer, 
the violin and bassoon offering a tempt- 
ing opportunity to experiment in con- 
trasted timbres and contrapuntal pat- 
terns. The composer was present, but 
declined to take a bow. 

The Cartan Sonatina, delightful in 
its delicacy and grace, was superbly 
played by Messrs. Barrére and Van 
Amburg. It included a Pastoral, Ber- 
ceuse and Rondo, all treated in con- 
temporary style. M. 





New York Matinee Musicale Gives 
Pageant at Ansonia 

The New York Matinee Musicale, 
Rosalie Heller Klein, president, held an 
informal meeting for active and asso- 
ciate members at the Hotel Ansonia on 
the evening of Jan. 6. The program 
consisted of an original pageant by 
Mrs. Roger de Bruyn. Those partici- 
pating were: Mrs. Ascher Mayer, Zella 
K. Lewis, Hazel Schneider, Alma Beck, 
Hilda Boyd, Irva Morris, Minabel Hunt, 
Betty Hunt, Therese Rossiter, and 
Messrs. Carroll, Ault, Alfred Troemel 
and Louis Wangel. Gladys Longene 
was the accompanist and general chair- 
man of the evening. 


MIRACLE PLAY GIVEN 
FIRST PRESENTATION 





Father Finn’s “Prince of Peace” Has 
Vivid Performance in Carnegie Hall 


The first performance of “The Prince 
of Peace,” a lyric music-drama on the 
model of the antique miracle play, the 
text by Father Moran and the music by 
Father Finn, was given in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 11. The 
Paulist Choristers composed the cast 
and chorus. 

Father Moran has followed closely 
the thirteenth century models used to 
impress religious instruction upon the 
minds of the peasant folk. The four 
scenes represented the Shepherds, the 
manger at Bethlehem, the court of 
Herod and again Bethlehem. The 
changes of scene were effectively made 
by the use of the inner stage of the 
drama of that period. A prelude was 
sung by the chorus. John Keating and 
Carl Schlegel, representing Messianic 
prophets, sang a duet, and single 
stanzas were sung by Emile Cote and 
John Finnegan, representing the Voice 
of God and the Voice of Messias. 

Father Finn’s music, while not alto- 
gether of the period of the type of 
drama represented, had passages here 
and there suggesting the Gregorian 
tone. The music as a whole had a tune- 
ful appeal and at the same time was 
always in keeping with the spirit of 
the piece. 

Other members of the cast included 
John Foley, Otto Solberger, H. Over- 
ton Moyle, De Los Becker, John 
Kuehler and Masters Edward Hayes 
and Joseph Rickert. The production 
was under the conductorship of Father 
Finn. A small but efficient orchestra 
supplied the accompaniments. D. 
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will be given. In place of “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” 
will be produced. The repertoire will 
also include “Fidelio,” Weber’s 
“Oberon” (in the arrangement of Gus- 
tav Mahler), and Strauss’s “Rosenka- 
valier” and “Frau ohne Schatten.” 
Strauss will not conduct his own operas; 
Clemens Krauss will do so. The for- 
mer will conduct only “Fidelio,” which 
up to 1930 was always led by Schalk. 

Strauss will also take over two or- 
chestral concerts, one including his 
“Alpine” Symphony and the other a 
Mozart-Beethoven program. The pro- 





Haydn’s Grave in the Bergkirche in Eisenstadt, 
Which Will Be Visited This Year by Many 
Pilgrims 


gram of the other orchestral concerts 
will include a Mozart evening with 
Fritz Busch, another with Bruno Walter 
on the podium; a classical concert and 
a Haydn-Bruckner list, both under 
Walter; contemporary music, conducted 
by Busch; a modern French concert 
under Gaubert; the usual Johann 
Strauss program under Krauss, and— 
new for Salzburg—the Bach Mass in 
B Minor, under the last-named, in 
which the chorus of the Vienna Opera 
and soloists will be heard. Leopold 
Stokowski has also been invited to con- 
duct a concert. 

In addition, there will be four 
serenade concerts in the open air, under 
Dr. Bernhard Paumgartner, director of 
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The Castle Chapel in Eisenstadt, Showing the 
Organ Which Haydn Played as Kapelimeister to 
Prince Esterhazy 


the Mozarteum. He will also, as in 
former years, conduct the G Minor 
Mass of Mozart in St. Peter’s Church. 
In the Cathedral there will be five con- 
certs, under Josef Messner, including 
Mozart’s Litany, “Coronation” Mass 
and Requiem, the Missa Solemnis of 
Beethoven, “The Creation” by Haydn 
and a Bruckner program. In addition 
there will be two chamber music con- 
certs. Reinhardt’s productions. will 
this season be limited to “Everyman.” 


Orchestral Academy Series 


The Salzburg Orchestral Academy, 
affiliated with the Mozarteum, has an- 
nounced for the coming summer courses 
for conductors and soloists. Instruc- 
tion will be given in various languages. 
Among the faculty members will be 
Clemens Krauss, Dr. Otto Erhardt, 
Louis Graveure, Marie Gutheil-Schoder, 
Beatrice Sutter-Kottlar and others. A 
practical course in musical criticism 
will be given by Dr. Paul Stefan. 

The musical courses at the Austro- 
American Conservatory in Mondsee 
will again be held in the coming sum- 
mer. These had a special success last 
season. 

In all these events, American visitors 
may be assured, everything will be 
done to give the greatest satisfaction 
to those who attend. 




















Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


The oldest and most noted conservatory in the 
country offering tuition in all grades and 
branches, and a staff of eminent European and 


American masters 





SCHOLARSHIPS, DIPLOMAS, TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 
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Clubs Plan Many Activities for 


Current Season in Portland, 


Me. 


TL 








Music Commission Sponsors 
Appearances of Visiting 
Artists — Federation of 
Music Clubs Stimulates 
Local Progress — Choral 


Organizations Heard 

By AroLtyn W. JOHNSON 
ORTLAND, ME., Jan. 20.—The 
three remaining concerts in the 


series of five Community Concert pro- 
grams sponsored by the Portland Music 
Commission, will present the following 
artists: Lawrence Tibbett on March 
22; Mischa Elman on April 14; and 
Lily Pons on May 20. This series, the 
third conducted under the Community 
Concert plan, was opened on Nov. 27, 
when Robert Goldsand, pianist, played 
a brilliant program, assisted by 
Charles Raymond Cronham, municipal 
organist. 

The Maine Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, president, 





Fred Lincoln Hill, President of the Kotzschmar 
Club of Portland 


is particularly active this season. 
Mrs. Foster L. Haviland, chairman of 
religious music, states that it is the 
aim of her department to increase the 
number of choirs now federated to 
twenty by April 1. The Westbrook 
Congregational Church Choir is among 
the organizations recently federated. 
Through Mrs. Haviland’s efforts an in- 
teresting feature was introduced dur- 
ing the holiday season when hymns and 
carols appropriate to the holiday were 
published in the local Sunday papers 
for several weeks. It was considered 
most successful, meeting with a wide 
response. 


Radio Programs Planned 


Julia E. Noyes, chairman of radio 
programs for the Federation, has plans 
for several broadcasts to be heard dur- 
ing the season. Already three Sun- 
day programs have been presented. 
Louise H. Armstrong, state junior 
counselor, announces that two contests 
in her department will be held this 
coming spring, one for hymn-playing, 
and the other for harmonica and 
rhythm bands. They are to be directed 
by Ruth M. Burke of this city. 





Frank Forrestall Adams 


Mrs. George F. Gould, President of the Mac- 
Dowell Club and of the Portland Polyphonic 
Society 


The most recent addition to the 
junior and juvenile clubs already fed- 
erated is that of the Juvenile Rossini 
Club, for girls from 10 to 14 years of 
age, and the Junior Kotzschmar Club, 
for boys of high school age, both being 
sponsored by the senior clubs of the 
same names. Marcia Merrill, Mary 
Seiders and Mrs. Charles B. Doten, are 
counselors for the Rossini group, Bar- 
bara Hatch being the president. Haven 
Tryon is president of the Junior Kotz- 
schmar Club, and there are 15 charter 
members, ‘ 

The Washington Bi-centenary Cele- 
bration will be carried out in various 
ways in the musical life of Portland. 
One of the clubs to include this ob- 
servance on its program will be the 
Portland Rossini Club which will 
present music of Washington’s period 
on its regular Thursday morning re- 
cital on Feb. 25. Mrs. Charles P. 
Carroll is chairman of the program 
committee, Julia E. Noyes being pres- 
ident. Music by American composers 
is given a place on every program of 
the club and the recitals given fort- 
nightly from November through April 
are open to the public. The annual 
student program is scheduled for April 
14, and the annual spring concert will 
take place on April 21. 


Joint Meeting to Be Held 


The Kotzschmar Club of this city 
will hold a joint meeting with the Mac- 
Dowell Club on Feb. 9. It will be a 
guest affair, held in the parish house 
of the State Street Congregational 
Church with a program planned in 
observance of the Washington Bi- 
centenary. Fred Lincoln Hill is presi- 
dent of the Kotzschmar Club, other 
officers being Harold C. Furlong, vice- 
president, George E. Pennell, secre- 
tary, and Harold V. Kemball, treas- 
urer. Meetings are held once a month, 
and the March meeting will be given 
over to the members of the newly 
formed Junior Club, who will present 
a program. 

The MacDowell Club will continue 
its study of the first book in the study 
course of the National Federation, 
which was taken up this season at its 
regular semi-monthly meetings. The 
officers include Mrs. George F. Gould, 





Jordan 
Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, President of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs 


president, Mrs. Floyd H. Richards, vice- 
president, Cora Letteney, secretary, 
Florence Coffey, treasurer, Ruth Lynn, 
chairman of program committee, and 
Susan G. Coffin, chairman of the can- 
cidate committee. Special activities for 
the remainder of the season include the 
joint meeting with the Kotzschmar Club 
in February, and a program to be 
given by the pupils of teacher mem- 
bers of the club. 


“Music of the Indians,” “Nature 
Music” and “Romance Music” are 
among the special programs to be 


given by members of the Marston Club 
of this city at their regular meetings 
during the remainder of the club year. 
The club has recently formed a chorus, 
which will take an active part in future 
programs. The director is Katherine 
Ricker Keenan. Mrs. Gerald P. Clif- 
ford is the president, and the club is 
one of the older musical groups of the 
city, having been organized in 1880. 


Choral Societies Active 


The Portland Men’s Singing Club, 
Alfred Brinkler conductor, will give 
its second concert of the season in 
Frye Hall on April 5. Agnes Davis, 
soprano, of the Curtis Institute will 
be soloist. The club will be heard in 
a program at St. Luke’s Cathedral on 
Jan. 24. This group has sung over the 
radio extensively during the season. 

The Portland Polyphonic Society, 
also under Mr. Brinkler, is planning 
a program to be given during the sea- 
son at the State Street Parish House, 
when as usual the numbers will be 
made up of eight-part choral works. 
Rehearsals are held regularly during 
the season, and usually two or three 
public recitals are given. The officers 
are Mrs. George F. Gould, president, 
John P. Thomas, vice-president, Helen 
Ward, secretary, and Ethel Berry, 
treasurer. 





Utica Forms Council of Choirs 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 20.— Organiza- 
tion of the Utica Council of Choirs, 
representing more than 1,000 local 
singers, took place at a meeting in the 
Public Library recently. C. A. S. How- 
lett was named temporary chairman. 

Plans for an annual spring festival 
of music will be perfected. The organ- 
ization will be heard in connection with 
the one hundredth anniversary cele- 
bration of the city in 19382. 

E. K. B. 


William Martin, American tenor, 
who is a member of the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, was recently acclaimed in the 
title role of “Faust” in Strasbourg. 





PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
GIVES NOVELTIES 


Work by Dukas and Bach 
Transcriptions Led by 
Hoogstraten 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—Two nov- 
elties appeared on the program of the 
Portland Symphony concert on Dec. 28, 
and aroused the utmost enthusiasm for 
Willem van Hoogstraten and his body 
of players. The numbers new to Port- 
land were “La Péri” by Dukas and five 
Bach compositions arranged for or- 
chestra by Max Reger. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony was the chief item on 
the list. 

The Neah-Kah-Nie String Quartet, 
assisted by an orchestra of twenty- 
three members led by Mr. van Hoog- 
straten, presented an unusual program 
in the Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall on 
Jan. 4. The Bach concerto for two vio- 
lins was played by Susie Fennell Pipes 
and Hubert Sorenson; a Boccherini con- 
certo for ’cello by Michel Penha, and a 
Mozart concerto for viola and ’cello by 
Abraham Weiss and Mr. Penha. 

Madeline Dwyer, contralto, and Wil- 
liam Robinson Boone, organist, were 
the soloists in the “Quiet Hour of Mu- 
sic” at Temple Beth Israel on Jan. 3. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 





Portland, Ore. 
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school superintendent. In twenty-seven 
of the grade schools independent piano 
teachers give class instruction outside 
of school hours. There are violin 
classes in four of the schools. 

Frederick W. Goodrich is president of 
the Oregon Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which will hold its annual conven- 
tion early in the summer, at Bend, in 
central Oregon. 

The Monday Musical Club, Mrs, F. 0. 
Northrop, president, assembles monthly 
at the homes of its members. P. A. 
Ten Haaf directs the chorus and the 
sextet and Ferenz Steiner the piano 
ensemble. 

The Allied Arts Club, Lucille Wade 
Warner, president, also holds monthly 
meetings. Elsie M. Lewis has the di- 
rection of the string ensemble, F. Ar- 
thur Johnson the piano ensemble, and 
Rose Coursen Reed the chorus and dou- 
ble trio. 

Bi-monthly study classes attract the 
Dunning Club, Amy Warren Baier, 
president. Jean Warren Carrick is dean 
of the Dunning System in the United 
States. 

The Musicians’ Club, George E. Jef- 
fery, president, was founded twenty-two 
years ago. 

Other groups with their respective 
presidents are the New England Con- 
servatory, Mrs. D. B. Mackie; the Cad- 
man Club, Mrs. J. MacMillan Muir; the 
Society of Oregon Composers, Rouen 
Faith; the Portland Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, Lucien 
Becker (dean), and the Beaux Arts, 
Katherine Sharkey Eckstrom. 

The music room in the public library 
contains matter of inestimable value to 
musicians and students, and is continu- 
ously adding to its store. 

Anne Mulheron is head of the library. 
The music committee, indorsing new or- 
ders, consists of F. W. Goodrich, Otto 
Wedemeyer and Carl Denton, acting 
with Rozella Knox, who is in charge 
of the music room. 
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Zestful Year of Music Prophesied for Dallas 





Symphony Under Van 
Katwijk Appears with 
Noted Soloists—Array of 
Distinguished Artists An- 
nounced — Federation of 
Music Clubs Fosters Art 
with Scholarships and 
Concerts 

By Maper CRANFILL 


ALLAS, Jan. 20.—This city is in 

the midst of one of its most active 
musical seasons. Two courses of at- 
tractions are being featured, one by 
the Civic Music Association, of which 
Eli Sanger is president and Della Brill- 
ing secretary; the other under the joint 
direction of Harriet Bacon McDonald 
and the American Legion. So far, the 
Civic Musie Association has presented 
two artists, Nina Koshetz, soprano, and 
Richard Bonelli, baritone; and on the 
McDonald-Legion course Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone, and Catheryn Meisle, 
contralto, have been heard. Three ad- 
ditional artists will appear on the Mc- 
Donald-Legion course: Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist, on Jan. 25; the London 
Singers, with John Goss, on Feb. 1; 
and José Iturbi, pianist, on April 4. 

Under the personal management of 
Harriet Bacon McDonald, Roland 
Hayes, tenor, and Harald Kreutzberg 
will be presented; and in conjunction 
with Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort 
Worth, Mrs. McDonald will present 
John McCormack and Paderewski. All 
the attractions in the McDonald-Legion 
course and those under Mrs. McDon- 
ald’s management are given at Fair 
Park Auditorium. 

Four additional attractions will be 
presented under the direction of the 
Civic Music Association: Mary Wig- 
man, dancer, on Jan. 26; Frances Mc- 
Millan, violinist, on Feb. 9; Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, on March 8; and the 
Minneapolis Symphony, conducted by 
Henri Verbrugghen, on April 12. The 
holders of tickets for. this course, in 
addition to attending the programs 
given in Dallas, are privileged to at- 
tend the attractions given under the 
management of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation in the neighboring city of Fort 
Worth. The Fort Worth subscribers 
can avail themselves of the Dallas pro- 
grams given on the Dallas Civic Music 
Association course as well. McFarlin 
Memorial Chapel is the place where the 
Dallas programs are given. 


Symphony in Seventh Season 


The Dallas Symphony Orchestra is 
in its seventh season under the leader- 
ship of Paul Van Katwijk. Three con- 
certs are yet to be given by this or- 
ganization. The concerts take place 
at four o’clock on Sunday afternoons. 
Soloists are featured on each program. 
Those heard so far have been Bianca 
Saroya and Dmitri Onofrei, on the first 
program; and Ivan Dneproff, tenor, on 
the second. Soloists yet to be heard 
include Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 
and Josephine Lucchese, soprano. Ar- 
thur L. Kramer is president of the 
Dallas Symphony Society; Harold J. 
Abrams, vice-president; Ella Pharr 
Blankenship, secretary, and Mrs. C. P. 
Adams, treasurer. 


Music Clubs Active 


The Federation of Music Clubs in 
Dallas is among the largest in the 








© Bachrach 


Paul Van Katwijk, in His Seventh Season as 
Conductor of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 


United States, having a membership of 
approximately 5000. Since its organi- 
zation in 1921, it has played an im- 
portant part in the musical life of 
the community. The monthly meetings 
feature programs by representatives of 
the nineteen clubs in the federation, 
stressing American compositions. Affil- 
iated with the federation is the Junior 
Federation of Music Clubs, composed 
of eighteen clubs, under the direction 
of Mrs. R. E. Chambers. 

Special attention is given to settle- 
ment work among the large population 
of Mexicans. Instruction is given in 
piano, and once each month a sacred 
choral concert is given. At Christmas 
time carols are featured. 

Also sponsored by the Federation of 
Music Clubs is a scholarship fund 
named in honor of the first beneficiary, 
Elizabeth Gerard. Over $7,000 has been 
raised for this fund, and for several 
years past Elizabeth Gerard has studied 
in Italy fitting herself for opera. The 
federation’s hope is to make this fund 
a permanent one for the aid of young 
men and women pursuing musical ca- 
reers. 


Each year Music Week is in charge 
of the federation. In addition, the clubs 
composing the group sponsor scholar- 
ships for worthy students. These are 
given through the various clubs by mu- 
sic teachers and number at present 
139. These pupils are presented on 
programs at stated intervals by their 
teachers, and are given tickets to cur- 
rent musical programs. The officers 
of the federation are: Mamie Folsom 
Wynne, president; Mrs. K. J. Leach, 
Mrs. J. Howard Payne and Mrs. R. E. 
Chambers, vice-presidents; Mary Brown 
Paul, recording secretary; Alberta 
Wagenhauser, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. H. C. Jarrell, treasurer; Mrs. R. 
Parks Bennett, parliamentarian; Lena 
Holland Brockman, press-correspon- 
dent. 

The Music Study Club, of which 
Mrs. Charles S. Purnell is president, 
donated the funds which would other- 
wise have been available for musical 
purposes to the Community Chest. 


Choral Events Planned 


The Schubert Choral Club and Ce- 
cilian Singers continue to give their 


twilight musicales at intervals through- 
out the season. These programs, fea- 
turing invited artists, are complimen- 
tary to friends of the members of these 
organizations. The Schubert Club is 
conducted by Carl Weisemann, and the 
Cecilians by Frank Renard. 


DALLAS SYMPHONY 
IN SECOND CONCERT 


Ivan Dneprofft Is Soloist 
Under Van Katwijk— 
Singers in Debut 


DALLAS, Jan. 20.—The second pro- 
gram of the season was given by the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra, Paul Van 
Katwijk, conductor, at Fair Park Au- 
ditorium on the afternoon of Jan. 3. 
Ivan Dneproff, tenor, head of the voice 
department of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, of Dallas, was the soloist. His 
lovely lyric voice was heard to advan- 
tage in “Celeste Aida,” and an aria 
from the opera “Dobrynja Nikititch” 
by Gretchaninoff, which was sung in 
Russian. The orchestra played num- 
bers by Mendelssohn, Liszt, Chaminade, 
Massenet and Verdi, with excellent mu- 
sicianship and feeling. The personnel 
of the orchestra is made up of both 
men and women and numbers over sev- 











The Dallas Woman’s Forum pre- 
sented the Vanderbilt University Glee 
Club on Dec. 30, at McFarlin Audi- 
torium, in an interesting program. 
This organization comes from Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Melodie Club held its eighth an- 
nual Christmas party on the afternoon 
of Dec. 26, at the City Hall auditorium. 
Mrs. W. S. Bramlett was general chair- 
man. The musical program was given 
by a trio of artists from Radio Station 
WFAA, led by Alexander Keese; the 
Simms Singers, and the Police and 
Firemen’s Band, Paul Ashley, con- 
ductor. 


New Chorus Makes Bow 


At the Central Congregation church, 
the A Cappella Singers, a chorus of 
young high school students, made their 
first public appearance on Dec. 15. Ruth 
Johnstone Curtis is the conductor, and 
Frank Whitney, assistant. Negro 
spirituals and other works were given 
in splendid style. Ruth Scheibe, organ- 
ist, Dorothy Thorn, violinist, and Alice 
Knox Fergusson and Katherine Wal- 
drop, accompanists, were assisting 
artists. 

Mrs. F. B. Saunders, pianist, and 
Mrs. Russell Courtright, violinist, were 
presented by the Wednesday Morning 
Choral Club on Dec. 31, at the home 
of Mrs. J. E. Bivins. Mrs. O. L. Me- 
Knight is president, and Mrs. Mamie 
Folsom Wynne the leader of this or- 





enty. Edward Cramer is concert- ganization. 

master. MABEL CRANFILL 
LAWRENCE, KAN., PLANS FESTIVAL 
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University Concert Series 
Presents Many 
Recitals 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Jan. 20.—An ex- 
ceptionally attractive course is being 
offered by the University Concert Se- 
ries, Dean D. M. Swarthout, manager. 
The events are José Iturbi the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus, Jacques 
Thibaud, The London String Quartet, 
Dusolina Giannini, John McCormack 
and the Russian revue, “The Blue- 
bird.” 

The Music Week Festival, May 1 to 
7, will feature the Mu Phi Costume Re- 
cital; a recital by Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano; a campus concert by the Uni- 
versity Band; a university music week 
concert; a Fine Arts Day convocation; 
a Fine Arts Banquet and Young Amer- 
ican Artist Program; and a Men’s and 
Women’s Glee Club concert. 

The following members of the Fine 
Arts Department will be presented in 
recitals this season: Alice Moncrieff 
and Karl Kuersteiner, Meribah Moore 
and Allie Merle Conger; Roy Under- 
wood, Ruth Orcutt and William Pil- 
cher; the McGrew String Quartet; 
Waldemar Geltch; W. B. Downing and 
Conrad McGrew; Irene Peabody and 
H. C. Taylor; and the glee club, or- 
chestra and band. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Milan Honors Memory of Edison 


MILAN, Jan. 10.—A commemorative 
service for the late Thomas Alva Edi- 
son was held recently at the Royal 





D. M. Swarthout, Dean of the University of 
Kansas School of Fine Arts and Manager of the 
University Concert Series 





Conservatory Giuseppe Verdi under of 
ficial auspices. Milan was the first 
European city to install an electric 
lighting system, a fact which was re- 
called in addresses made by Professor 
Ferdinando Lori and others. 

At the end of the ceremony, the 
chorus and orchestra from La Scala, 
led by Pietro Mascagni, gave the 
“Hymn of the Sun” from his opera 
“Tris,” as well as the Italian and 
American anthems. 
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Musical Year at Oberlin Presents 
Notable Array of Concert Activities 
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BERLIN, Jan. 20.— This school 

year has so far seen much musical 
activity in Oberlin. With professional- 
artist, senior-student, and facylty re- 
citals, Christmas music by the church 
choirs, a band concert, and a Musical 
Union oratorio, the town has been kept 
busy attending and applauding. 

The Cleveland Orchestra has given 
two concerts and will make another ap- 
pearance. The Detroit Symphony gave 
a concert in November. Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch played a charming recital on 
Nov. 24, after which he was made an 
honorary member of Pi Kappa Lambda, 
both the Oberlin chapter and Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch being highly honored. The 
English Singers’ Christmas program 
was received with much enthusiasm, as 
was the Roth String Quartet and Felix 
Salmond. 

Josef Lhevinne was the first of the 
Artists to come to Oberlin in 1932. He 
will be followed by Jacques Thibaud, 
who will be heard on Feb. 9. Robert 
Goldsand, pianist, will play on Feb. 20. 
The artists’ series will be closed by 
Rosa Ponselle on March 11. 


Faculty Recitals Given 


Many faculty recitals have been 
heard this season. David Moyer, pian- 
ist, played on Jan. 7, and Raymond 
Cerf, professor of violin, on Jan. 15, 
both giving performances which show 
true inborn artistry. On Feb. 12 John 
Frazer will play a ’cello recital in War- 
ner Concert Hall. Mr. Frazer held a 
Juilliard Graduate School fellowship 
for five years, during which time he 
studied with Felix Salmond. The 
Haydn Concerto in D Major and So- 
natas by Eccles and Huré are on his 
program. Early in the spring Mr. 
Frazer, with Joseph Hungate at the 
piano, will give a sonata recital. 

Since early in the school year, the 
Conservatory faculty members have 
been giving weekly programs over the 
air from WHK, Cleveland, every Mon- 
day night at 10:30. One broadcast of 
last fall was given by the A Cappella 
Choir. The faculty string quartet of 
1931-32, Reber Johnson, Raymond Cerf, 
Maurice Kessler, John Frazer, broad- 
cast once, will broadcast again, and will 
give recitals. The series will end in 
late March. 

On April 1 the Carlton Symphony 
Band, James Robert Gillette, conductor, 
of Northfield, Minn., will play here. 

Dr. Hans Weisse, who is teaching at 
the David Mannes Music School, New 
York, will come to Oberlin Feb. 18 and 
19 for two lectures. Doctor Weisse’s 
subjects will be “Harmony and Coun- 
terpoint in the Living Organism of a 
Musical Work” and “Problems of 
Rhythm.” 


Gift Made to Conservatory 


The Oberlin trustees have announced 
a gift of $10,000 for a scholarship en- 
dowment from Mrs. George Bennett 
Siddall, who is a Conservatory gradu- 
ate and has always been vitally inter- 
ested in Oberlin affairs. A few weeks 
ago she presented an Amati violin to 
Frank H. Shaw, the director, for Con- 
servatory use. The scholarship fund 
will be known as the George Bennett 
Siddall Fund. The income will be given 
to a deserving student each year. 

Marie Louise Levering, a graduate 
of St. Mary’s Hall and of Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minn., will come to 
Oberlin in the second semester to teach 
for Mrs. Charles Adams, who is to be 





Frank H. Shaw, Director of the Oberlin 
Conservatory 


away on leave. Miss Levering is the 
winner of a Juilliard fellowship, has 
studied with Oscar Saenger, Francis 
Rogers, Lucien Odenthal, and Doctor 
Neuhaus in Munich and has taught at 
Hannah More Academy, St. Mary’s 
Hall, and Peabody Conservatory. 

A major addition to the school equip- 
ment is now being made with the in- 
stallation in Rice Hall of five new or- 
gans for practice. Lewis and Hitch- 
cock are the builders. These five bring 
the total number of organs available 
for practice to twenty-three. 





In Chicago Studios 
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Civic Orchestra on Jan. 31. Sylvia 
Loder Stone was engaged for a special 
Christmas performance by the Chicago 
Theatre. All are pupils of Mary Peck 
Thomson. 
*” * a 
Ellen Kinsman Mann was hostess to 
forty guests at a tea in her Fine Arts 
Building studio on Dec. 19. A program 
was given by Esther Curtis Ament, 
Clara Bayes Lyon, Adeline Bullen, 
Edith Mansfield and Kathleen Strain. 
Shirley Noelte was the accompanist. 
a cd as 
Joan Bendell, dramatic soprano, was 
awarded the Coe Glade scholarship for 
work with Willard Rhodes, of the 
faculty of the School of Musicianship 
of this city. 





In 


Boston Studios 











Boston, Jan. 20.—Helen Warren, 
artist pupil of Mme. Loretta Laurenti, 
sang a varied program at the Junior 
League Headquarters on Jan. 6, with 
Dolores Rodriguez as accompanist and 
assisting artist. Miss Warren sailed 
on Jan. 9 for Germany, where she will 
coach with Karl Elmendorff of the 
Munich State Opera. 

Harriet Clark Price gave a very 
successful Jordan Hall recital earlier 
in the season and also won the contest 
last fall to sing with the Chicago Sym- 
phony in January. Miss Price was a 
pupil of Mme. Laurenti and is the con- 
tralto soloist at the First Church in 
Boston. 


Rose Bryant Hamlin sang at a Mu- 
sical Guild concert on Jan. 4. . 

Ford Montgomery, pianist, gave a re- 
cital on the evening of Dec. 15 in 
George W. Brown Hall of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, from 
which he was graduated with hon- 
ors in the class of 1930. His pro- 
gram, given before an appreciative 
audience, included Beethoven’s Sonata 
Dp. 27, No. 2, and works | Bach, 
Chopin, Chopin-Liszt, Griffes, Behrend 
and Saint-Saéns. 





Music in French Spas 
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that anything is good enough for danc- 
ing purposes. 

Fortunately the programs submitted 
by the concert orchestras leave less to 
be desired. The conductor’s repertoire 
includes many of the most interesting 
German classics, the changes being 
rung on Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. Massenet and Saiat-Saéns 
are exploited, and the least formidable 
among modern composers sometimes 
figure in the scheme. Wagner is often 
represented, particularly by the atmos- 
pheric “Forest Murmurs,” the “Sieg- 
fried Idyl” and other excerpts. The 
“Guillaume Tell” Overture of Rossini is 
played often, probably in deference to 
the wishes of elderly visitors, who 
cling to their first musical love. These 
folk prefer straightforward, if rather 
obvious, melody and form to the more 
complicated structure of a Strauss 
tone-poem. In this way, all tastes are 
satisfied. 


Lavish Opera Performances 


Opera is a specialty of the cure 
places. (Whether such excitements are 
considered to have a wholesome effect 
on gout and other ailments is a mys- 
tery.) At any rate, some of the most 
renowned singers from the Paris Opéra 
and Opéra-Comique are engaged as 
guests. The opera auditoriums at the 
leading French spas are often spacious 
and luxurious; the dimensions of the 
stage are such that works requiring a 
formidable array of scenery grace the 
repertoire. Lavish expenditures of 
money are made by the casino man- 
agements to provide luxurious enter- 
tainment for their pampered and af- 
fluent guests. There is, in these audi- 
toriums, no such thing as a cheap seat. 
The holiday-making and medicine-tak- 
ing patrons are usually wealthy and 
cheerfully pay the high prices asked. 

WARREN, OHIO, Jan. 20.— Lynn B. 
Dana, president of Dana’s Musical In- 
stitute in this city, has composed a 
concerto for piano and orchestra. 


LIEDERKRANZ CELEBRATES 
EIGHTY-FIFTH SEASON 


Mayor Walker Guest of Honor at Gala 
Concert Given in Society’s Clubhouse 


The New York Liederkranz cele- 
brated its eighty-fifth anniversary at 
its clubhouse on the evening of Jan. 
16 with a concert under the direction 
cf Otto Wick. 

The soloists were Elsa Diemer, so- 
prano; Frederic Baer, baritone, and 
Lucien Ruttman, tenor. The Lieder- 
kranz Orchestra and Chorus also took 
part and the guests of honor were 
Hon. James J. Walker, Mayor; Hon. 
Otto C. Kiep, German Consul General, 
and Dr. Gustav Heuser, German Con- 
sul. 

The program began with the “En- 
trance of the Gods into Valhalla,” from 
“Rheingold,” conducted by Hugo Stein- 
bruch. Three a cappella male choruses 
by Attenhofer, Schubert and Kreuzer 
were sung. 

President Paul Wenzel made a festi- 
val address and presented medals for 
twenty-five years’ active service te 
Berthold Beck and Anton Rieth, Jr. 
Mayor Walker and Dr. Kiep also made 
addresses. 

The concert concluded with Zoellner’s 
cantata “Columbus,” sung by soloists, 
male chorus and orchestra. 








Boston Concerts 
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cence of voice. Eva Gauthier, heard 
after a long absence, on Jan. 14 in the 
crowded assembly room of the Junior 
League, again revealed herself a dis- 
criminating program-maker. 

The Stradivarius String Quartet 
again played to a full house at the 
Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge on 
Jan. 8. Quartets of Haydn, Beethoven 
and Taneieff were played. The audi- 
ence was large and enthusiastic. A 
group of Negro singers from the Pal- 
mer Memorial Institute of Sedalia, N. 
C., gave an interesting concert on 
Jan. 10. 


Jordan Hall Concerts 


Jordan Hall concerts included Esta 
Cantor, soprano, Jan. 5; Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, pianist, Jan. 9; Audray 
Roslyn, pianist, Jan. 14. Miss Cantor 
showed commendable progress since 
her debut of a year ago. Mme. Char- 
bonnel is an able technician and an in- 
telligent and authoritative interpreter. 
Miss Roslyn is a newcomer of ample 
technique, sincere and natural musical 
feeling, and a tendency toward concen- 
trated, intense interpretation. 

ALFRED H. MEYER 
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Havana Prepares Rich Feast for New Music Year 
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Stokowski and  Gabrilo- 
witsch to Conduct Philhar- 
monic as Guests—Dushkin 
to Play Stravinsky Con- 
certo — Pro-Arte Musical 
Presents Noted Visiting 
Artists—New Society for 
Presentation of Rare 
Music Organized—Choral 
Group Founded — Fine 
Arts Society for Children 
Heard in Two Programs 
Monthly 


By NENA BENITEZ 


AVANA, Jan. 20.—Many projects 

promise that the year 1932 will be 
most prodigal in music for Cuban lov- 
ers of the tonal art. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra is daily 
widening its activities. At the regular 
concert on Jan. 24, George Copeland, 
pianist, will appear as soloist, playing 
“Hispania” by Cassado. He will also 
give a recital on Jan. 26. The Philhar- 
monic will be honored at this orches- 
tral concert by the famous conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, who, coming to Havana on 
a vacation trip, has graciously offered to 
conduct the orchestra. 

Other artists engaged by the Phil- 
harmonic, now headed by the enthusi- 
astic Dr. Agustin Batista, are Samuel 
Dushkin, violinist, coming in February 
to play the new Stravinsky Concerto 
and to give a recital; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, to appear in March, and the 
famed conductor and pianist, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, who will conduct and 
give a recital in April. 

The last day of 1931 was of rejoicing 
for the Philharmonic Orchestra, as it 
marked the return to Cuba of its con- 
ductor, Pedro Sanjuan, composer, who 
spent several months in Paris and 
Madrid. 


Pro-Arte Series Announced 


Pro-Arte Musical after starting its 
season with recitals by Lily Pons and 
Lawrence Tibbett, presented Robert 
Goldsand, the young Viennese pianist, 
in two recitals. Pro-Arte at its Audi- 
torium also offered for its members 
concerts by Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, two piano artists. An out- 
standing feature of the Pro-Arte pro- 
gram during the last month of the year 
was the performance of the “Walpurgis 
Night” ballet from “Faust” by the 
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The Orquesta Ensuefio, First Women’s Orchestra to Be Founded in Cuba, Specializing in the 
Interpretation of Indigenous Music 





Blank & Stoller 


Agustin Batista, President of the Havana Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra 


pupils of Nikolai Yavorski, all of them 
members of Pro-Arte. It was a great 
success. 

Pro-Arte will complete its season by 
presenting the Barrére Little Symphony 
Orchestra; José Echaniz, Cuban pian- 
ist (to be heard in February); Ruth 
Page, dancer; Nathan Milstein, violin- 
ist, and Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. The 
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artists for April and May have not yet 
been decided upon. At the end of the 
season there will be another perfor- 
mance of a ballet by the Yavorski pu- 
pils of the Pro-Arte Society. 

The Havana Symphony Orchestra, 
under Gonzalo Roig, and the Falcon 
Conservatory Orchestra, conducted by 
Alberto Falcén, will also give monthly 
concerts, presenting local soloists par- 
ticularly. 

The Havana Symphony, under Mr. 
Roig, at the National Theatre recently 
gave a program of works by Borodin, 
Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Sibelius, Bach and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

A new society for the promotion of 
unknown or rarely heard music gave 
its first concert at the Women’s 
Lyceum on Jan. 3. To Amadeo Roldan, 
concertmaster of the Philharmonic, and 
to Cesar Perez Sentenat, pianist, the 
Cuban public owes gratitude for this 
opportunity to listen to rare music of 
merit. 

The founders of this group, known 
as “La Obra Musical,” dedicated their 
first concert to a Cuban composer long 
resident in Spain and France: Joaquin 
Nin. The program was devoted to his 
Swn works and artistic arrangements 
of old sonatas and works of classical 
Spanish composers. It comprised piano 
compositions by Father Antonio Soler 


(1729-1783); Blas Serrano (1770-—- 
—); Mateo Albéniz, (1760-1831); Fa- 
ther Felipe Rodriguez, (1759-1814); 


Father Rafael Anglés (1730-1818) and 
Mateo Ferrer (1788-1864), whose works 
have been published by Nin. Nin’s own 
“Murciana,” “Commentary on a Lyric 
Theme,” his work based on a dance air 
by Pablo Estevez (1779), and the 
“Iberic” Rhapsody, all for violin and 


piano, as well as his well-known 
“Cantos Populares Espafioles” (Mon- 
tafesa, Malaguena, Saeta and “El 


Vito”) for soprano, were on the pro- 


gram. The interpreters were Rosario 
Garcia Orellana, Mr. Roldan and Mr. 
Sentenat. 


A Choral Society was founded re- 
cently by Maria Mufioz de Quevedo, 
who is also founder and leader of the 
Sociedad de Musica Contemporanea. 
It will give concerts periodically. 
Marta de la Torre, Cuban violinist, will 
give a recital with Jascha Fischer- 
mann, pianist. 





Bristol 


Cesar Sentenat, Music Pedagogue, Who Is One 
of the Leaders of “La Obra Musical” 


The year 1931 ended with the second 
monthly performance of the Fine Arts 
Society for Children at the Encanto 
Theatre on the morning of Dec. 31, the 
children taking part in a musical 
sketch entitled “Christmas Fantasy.” 
Sylvia Espino, soprano; Arturo Her- 
nandez, tenor; Alberto Marquez, bari- 
tone, and Margarita Montero, harpist, 
collaborated in a musical _ tableau, 
“Nochebuena medioeval.” Ballet music 
was written specially for this perform- 
ance by Manuel Rivera Baz. This 
group will continue its performance 
twice a month at the Encanto Theatre. 

A series of recitals given here re- 
cently by José Mojica, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, created a sensation. 


BALTIMORE EVENTS 
CONTAIN INTEREST 


Chamber Music and Dance 
Programs on Winter 
Schedule 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—The Musical 
Art Quartet, Sacha Jacobsen and Paul 
Bernard, violins; Louis Kaufman, viola, 
and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cellist, 
gave the tenth Peabody recital on the 
afternoon of Jan. 8. This group has re- 
cently given a series of programs at 
the Baltimore Art Museum, and with 
this reappearance at the Conservatory 
further demonstrated its very excellent 
qualifications. Its readings of Haydn, 
Beethoven and Borodin compositions 
were imbued with bouyant style and 
unanimity of expression which gained 
full appreciation. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Mar- 
tin W. Garrett, president, at its fort- 
nightly program, on Jan. 9 at the Hotel 
Emerson, presented two guest artists, 





, Frances Gutelius, pianist, and Mary 


Apple, contralto, the latter accompanied 
at the piano by Christopher Tenley. 
The singer made a deep impression with 
a group of Russian characteristic songs 
and A. Walter Kramer’s “Pleading.” 
The pianist chose examples from classic 
piano literature, which he played with 
understanding. 

Under the auspices of the Albaugh 
Bureau, Ted Shawn with his dancing 
group appeared at the Lyric on Jan. 
9. The artistic dancing of Mr. Shawn 
and the individual efforts of the as- 
sisting dancers appealed strongly. Ap- 
proval was shown by the enthusiastic 
applause. Many encores and repeti- 
tions of dances were demanded. 


FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
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NEWARK CLUBS PRESENT MANY CONCERTS 
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Two Local Orchestras and 
Many Soloists 
Heard 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 20.—The same 
musical organizations as in past sea- 
sons are functioning in Newark this 
year, carrying on with no apparent loss 
of spirit or diminution of patronage. 

The Music Foundation is offering a 
chamber music series for the fifth 
year. Concerts remaining in this se- 
ries include those of Mischa Levitzki on 
Feb. 15 and the Compinsky Trio on 
March 14. The Symphony Orchestra 
of Newark, under the same auspices, 
began its season on Jan. 10, with Caro- 
line Andrews, soprano, and August 
Geiser, violinist, as soloists. Future 
concerts are to be given on Jan. 24, 
with Arthur Peterson, pianist; on Feb. 
14, with Walther Kirchhoff, tenor; and 
on March 2, with Lawrence Tibbett. 
The conductor is Armand Balendonck. 
The Music Foundation’s Chorus, con- 
ducted by Robert Crawford, will give 
Haydn’s “Creation” on April 6. 


“Y” Concert Series 


Another concert series is that of the 
Y. M. & Y. W. H. A. Music Club. 
These concerts, five in number, are pre- 
senting Martinelli, Iturbi, Seidel, Hor- 
tense Monath, and the “Y” Symphony 
Orchestra, Philip Gordon conductor, 
with Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist, as so- 
loist. The “Y” Symphony Orchestra 
will also be heard in concert on April 





Mrs. George J. Kirwan, President of the Newark 
Lyric Club 


26, when John Erskine will appear as 
piano soloist. 

The Lyric Club, of which Mrs. George 
J. Kirwan is president and George 
Mead conductor, will present two con- 
certs in the Mutual Benefit Auditorium 
on Jan. 20 and April 27. This chorus 
of one hundred women was for many 
years under the baton of Arthur Wood- 
ruff, who is now conductor emeritus. 

PHILIP GORDON 





Shanghai Hears Local Orchestra 





HANGHAI, CHINA, Jan. 5.—The 

Shanghai Municipal Orchestra un- 
der Maestro Mario Paci has entered 
upon the twelfth year of its existence. 
The organization, of about sixty musi- 
cians, is supported by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council out of the civic 
taxes. 

A very small fee is charged, just 
enough to pay for the lighting of the 
Carlton Theatre. The rental, music, 
and extra instruments are provided for 
by the Council. Due to the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of Shanghai, the 
audience ordinarily comprises about 40 
nationalities. The personnel of the or- 
chestra is composed largely of “White” 
Russians with the addition of a few 
Germans, one Chingse and two or three 
Italians. 

Ambitious programs are offered, one 
of the major symphonies being given 
twice a month at least, with less exact- 
ing works on alternate nights. The 
playing of the orchestra is especially 
effective in Italian, French, Spanish, 
and Russian music, although not so 
felicitous in the German compositions. 

The soloists last year, B. Schuslin, 
Mme. V. Gullet, A. Foa, V. Pushkin and 
others, were local artists. The con- 
dition of international exchange was 
so adverse to China that it was im- 
possible to book outside artists. 


Szigeti and Zimbalist Heard 


A. Strok, impresario for the Far 
East, brings a gratifying list of artists 
to Shanghai each season. Last year, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Toti Dal Monte, Enzo 
De Muro Lomanto, Jovita Fuentes, the 
Sakharoff Dancers, and Joseph Szigeti 
appeared. A concert which attracted 
much attention in Shanghai was that 
of Myrtle Nelson Tobin who gave one 
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Sanzetti, Shanghai 


Mario Paci, Conductor of the Shanghai Munici- 
pal Orchestra 


of the outstanding performances of the 
year. Mrs. Tobin is a native of St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Local Organizations Active 


Due to adverse economic conditions, 
there was no visiting opera company 
in Shanghai last year. The Russian 
Light Opera Company, however, pre- 
sented “The Goddess of Fire” and 
“Countess Maritza.” Another local 
group known as the Professional Opera 
Company gave three presentations of 
Gounod’s “Faust.” B. Schuslin, bass, 
sang the role of Mephistopheles with 
great virtuosity. 

The past year has been rich in musi- 





cal offerings. The Shanghai Art Club 
gave monthly Chamber Music Concerts 
which were so popular that they packed 


the auditorium of the American 
Women’s Club. 
The British Women’s Association 


gave monthly musicales, the American 
Women’s Club had a musical program 
every fourth Tuesday, the Interna- 
tional Y. W. C. A. sponsored musical 
teas on the fourth Friday of each 
month, and the Portuguese Women’s 
Club gave weekly musical programs. 
Rose LermsRaND 


Ernest White, organist of St. James’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, presented an organ recital re- 
cently at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. The recital was the first of a 
series of musical evenings sponsored by 
the local members of the American 
Guild of Organists and the National 
Association of Organists. Mr. White’s 
intelligent playing roused keen interest. 





Basque Music 
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local composers. Edmund S. Ender, of 
Old St. Paul’s Church, and Frederick 
Erickson, of Emanuel P. E. Church, 
have given musical services which have 
attracted community interest. 

Peabody Conservatory Flourishes 

In a summary of the musical interest 
of the community space must, of course, 
be given to the genuine standards of 
the work at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. Otto Ortmann, director of 
the advanced department, and Virginia 
C. Blackhead, superintendent of the 
preparatory department, have reported 
an enrollment that shows no decline in 
numbers, and with the encouraging 
statement that the student body repre- 
sents a class of serious minded as- 
pirants to musical knowledge. 

With its recently issued Peabody Bul- 
letin, in December, the Conservatory 
makes a claim for distinction. Ar- 
ticles by the director, teachers and 
graduates, with a department of book 
reviews contributed by the faculty 
members, and other interesting sec- 
tions covering musical lore, make it a 
volume which is a credit to the institu- 
tion. The director announces the ap- 
pointment of Fraser Gange, baritone, 
as a teacher in the vocal department, 
to succeed the late George Castelle. 

The department of research of the 
Peabody Conservatory has gained ap- 
proval of the scientific musical world 
through its results which have recently 
been published. Louis Cheslock’s “In- 
troductory Study to Violin Vibrato,” 
Dr. Petran’s “An Experimental Study 
of Pitch Recognition,” and “Pitch Dis- 
crimination,” as well as the director’s 
“Physical Aspects of Piano Tone,” have 
been based on observations conducted 
in the physical laboratory with students 
as subjects. Wilmer Bartholomew is 
preparing a study of voice-quality to 
be based on 500 records which have 
been made in the laboratory. The ob- 
ject of the research department is to 
furnish practical solutions of problems 
arising in music-teaching, both from 
the viewpoint of the teacher and of the 
student. 

The curriculum of the Peabody Con- 
servatory includes the work of four or- 
chestras, five choruses, seven ensemble 
combinations, and classes in acoustics, 
conducting, ear-training, formal analy- 
sis, pedagogy, history and theory, be- 
sides instruction on specific instru- 
ments. Classes in dance art and 
rhythm and a department of speech 
and expression are also included. 

In the department of Public School 
Music the community depends upon the 
careful preparation given under the di- 
rection of John Denues, John Itzel, 
Dena Cohen and the assisting super- 
visors of music. Choral and orchestral 
training is given, and each school 
group is practicing the items listed for 
the coming spring festival of music to 
be held at the Lyric Theatre in June. 
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sings much of the music of Goicoe- 
chea, which combines the deep native 
religious feeling of this people with 
fineness and delicacy of modulation. 

The Saint Cecelia singers, conducted 
by Don Victor de Zubizarreta, have 
made a study also of the folk-music of 
the country. Their repertoire includes 
many rare examples of this music. The 
conductor’s arrangements of folk-songs 
are delightful; he himself is a composer 
of genuine merit, and is regarded as 
one of the most promising of the 
younger musicians in Spain. 

These arrangements, besides display- 
ing the tunefulness of the originals, also 
preserves the peculiar indigenous 5/8 
rhythm which is so characteristic of 
many Basque songs. The mood of 
these songs, far from being “Spanish” 
in style, is peculiar, resembling Russian 
songs more closely than any other 
well-known group. 


Treasury of Songs Preserved 


The writer had the pleasure of hear- 
ing a special rehearsal of the Saint 
Cecelia singers in Bilbao. The pro- 
gram included works of Palestrina, the 
“Ave Verum” of Gounod, the “Laudes 
Marianz” of Rachmaninoff, and the 
moving “Christus Factus Est” of 
Goicoechea, as well as a number of ar- 
rangements of native music by the 
conductor. He was impressed by the 
purity and volume of tone, especially 
among the boys, who are superbly 
trained, and the fidelity of interpreta- 
tion in the traditional music, qualities 
which place this choir among the finest 
in existence. 

The Basaue is one of the most spon- 
tameous and natural of singing men. 
The work of the Saint Cecelia chorus 
provides a demonstration both of his 
songs and of his style of singing that 
merits the attention of music-lovers of 
all the world. 





Leonora Cortez, On Return from Euro- 
pean Tour, Will Give Recital 


Leonora Cortez, pianist, who recently 
returned from a successful European 
tour extending from October to De- 
cember, will be heard in a New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 2. Miss Cortez was en- 
thusiastically received in recital in a 
number of European musical centers, 
including visits to Prague, Budapest, 
Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, The Hague, Frankfort, Mu- 
nich, Stockholm and Oslo. She will fill 
a number of engagements in the United 
States in the coming months. 





Scholarship Offered in Paris School 


Mme. de Pachmann-Labori, director 
of the Pachmann School of Pianoforte 
Playing, 4 Rue Jasmin, Paris, has an- 
nounced that one year’s free tuition 
will be awarded to the most promising 
artist-student. Applicants, it is an- 
nounced, must send suitable references 
and other particulars to Mme. de Pach- 
mann-Labori, at the school. 
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Raimund von Zur Miihlen 


LONDON, Jan. 15.—Raimund von Zur 
Miihlen, well-known lieder singer and 
teacher, died at Steyning, Sussex, on 
Dec. 9. 

Mr. von Zur Miihlen was born in 
Livonia, Nov. 10, 1853. He studied mu- 
sic first at the Berlin Hochschule and 
later with Stockhausen in Frankfort 
and Bussine in Paris. He had been a 
friend of Clara Schumann and made a 
special study of her husband’s songs 
with her. Brahms was also his inti- 
mate friend. While having a voice of 
sympathetic quality, it was his amaz- 
ingly clear pronunciation which made 
his singing notable and his faculty for 
identifying the feeling of the words 
with the music. 

Mr. von Zur Mihlen made his first 
appearance in London in 1882 and 
sang here frequently after that time. 
He had taught in London for more than 
twenty years. 








Leo Schiitzendorf 


BERLIN, Jan. 15.—Leo Schiitzendorf, 
one of the most prominent operatic 
baritones in Germany and the brother 
of Gustav Schiitzendorf, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, died sud- 
om ast month following a heart at- 
tack. 

Mr. Schiitzendorf was born in Co- 
logne on May 7, 1886. He studied at 
the Cologne Conservatory. His first 
engagement was at the Diisseldorf 
Opera. He later sang in Wiesbaden 
and Vienna. From 1920 to 1929, he 
was a member of the Berlin Staatsoper, 
but left during the latter year on ac- 
count of a misunderstanding with the 
management. His best roles were dra- 
matic and comic rather than purely 
lyric ones) He was the original Woz- 
zeck in Berg’s opera of that name and 
was famous as Klingsor, the Devil in 
“Schwanda” and in the title role in 
“Boris Godounoff.” He appeared re- 
cently in Reinhardt’s production of 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” 





Minna Saumelle 


Minna Saumelle, a member of the 
faculty of the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music and of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, in both of which 
she taught diction and languages, died 
in New York on Jan. 18, after an ill- 
ness of several months. 

Miss Saumelle was a native of Swit- 
zerland. Before coming to this country, 
she was an instructor in languages at 
the Universities of Glasgow and Naples. 
She taught French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and the Scandinavian lan- 


guages. She had been connected with 
the Juilliard School for the past eight 
years. 

Miss Saumelle is survived by a 


brother, Michael Saumelle, and a sister, 
Gerta Saumelle, a pianist. 





Judge Frederick P. Cabot 


BosTon, Jan. 20.—Judge Frederick 
P. Cabot, president of the board of 
trustees of the Boston Symphony, died 
suddenly on Jan. 6. at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, where he under- 
went an operation four weeks ago. He 
was thought to be well on the road to 
recovery. Judge Cabot was born in 
Brookline, Mass., June 15, 1868. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1890, 
and received the degree of A.M. and 
L.L.B. in 1898. He practiced law in 
the firm of Hurlburt, Jones & Cabot 
and served a term as assistant United 
States Attorney. He was overseer of 
Harvard College and a member of the 
council of Radcliffe College. 





Hugo Mansfeldt 


SAN FRancisco, Jan. 20.— Hugo 
Mansfeldt, one of California’s best 
known musicians, who was once a pupil 
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of Liszt, died on New Year’s day at the 
age of eighty-six. A native of Ger- 
many, Mr. Mansfeldt came to America 
at the age of fifteen and in 1863 left 
New York for San Francisco. In 1884, 
he returned to Europe to study with 
Liszt and two years later returned 
again to this city to make his home. 

e was well known on the Coast as 
pianist and teacher. He is survived by 
a daughter, Mabel ae ae © 





Frederick Cliffe 


LONDON, Jan. 15. — Frederick Cliffe, 
organist, em ser and teacher, died 
here last month. Mr. Cliff was born in 
Lowmoor, Yorkshire, May 2, 1857. He 
served as organist in various churches 
and for the Bradford and Leeds Fes- 
tivals. At the latter he played in the 
first performance of Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend” in 1886. His First Symphony 
was played at the Crystal Palace in 
1889. e was a member of the faculty 
of the Royal Academy of Music for a 
short period. He also conducted a mu- 
sic publishing business. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Jacoba Kriens 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 20.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jacoba Kriens, mother of Christiaan 
Kriens, Jr., violinist, composer, con- 
ductor and musical director of a radio 
station at Hartford, Conn., died in 
Haarlem on Jan. 18. 

Mrs. Kriens, who was the widow of 
Christiaan Kriens, Sr., was born in 
Amsterdam seventy-eight years ago. 
Mrs. Kriens was at one time prominent 
on the dramatic stage in Holland under 
her maiden name of Elizabeth Fuchs. 


Mrs. Frederick V. Sittig 


Mrs, Emilie Sittig, wife of Frederick 
V. Sittig, and mother of Edgar H. and 
Margaret Sittig, who with their father 
comprise the Sittig Trio, died at her 
home on Jan. 7 after a short illness. 

Mrs. Sittig was born in Berlin in 
1874, and was married to Mr. Sittig 
while he was a student at the Berlin 
Hochschule. They returned to this 
country in 1914. 





Leonora Braham 


LONDON, Jan. 15.—Leonora Braham, 
creator of the role of Yum-Yum in 
“The Mikado” at its world premiere 
in the Savoy Theatre in 1885, died here 
recently. 

Miss Braham, who was seventy-eight 
years old, made her first appearance on 
the stage in 1874. Before joining the 
Savoy company, she had appeared in 
the United States in “Princess Toto.” 
She created several of the leading roles 
in Gilbert and Sullivan operas and 
sang in many of the revivals. She re- 
tired from the stage in 1912. 


Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein 


LINCOLN, Nes., Jan. 20.—Mrs. H. J. 
Kirschstein, manager, formerly of Lin- 
coln, died recently in Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Kirschstein was the founder of the 
Lincoln Great Artists’ Course, and 
during the ten years of her local man- 
agement introduced here many of the 
greatest artists of the time. In addi- 
tion to the management of the series, 
Mrs. Kirschstein for many years pre- 
sented annual seasons of a 





Mrs. F. A. Funkhouser 


DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Mrs. F. A. 
Funkhouser, conductor of the Dayton 
Music Club Chorus, died on Dec. 30 
after a brief illness. She was promi- 
nent as conductor, organist and accom- 
panist and contributed greatly to musit 
in this city for thirty years. She was 
taken ill while conducting her chorus 
at rehearsal. 





Gertrude L. Eyles 


DEVON, PA., Jan. 20.—Gertrude L. 
Eyles (Mrs. A. H. Eyles) died here on 


Jan. 9. She was a sister of the late 
John C. Freund, founder and first ed- 
itor of MusicaL America. She is sur- 
— by her husband and three chil- 
ren. 


Eda Trotter 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—Eda Trot- 
ter, one of the best-known piano teach- 
ers in Portland, died on Jan. 5. Miss 
Trotter was born in Vassar, Mich., and 
came to Portland about twenty years 
ago. 





Ignaz Hermann 


VIENNA, Jan. 15.—Ignaz Hermann, 
president of the Oesterreichische Musik- 
verband, died here on Dec. 13 after a 
short illness. 





New Bedford Hears Well-Known 
Artists 


New Beprorp, Jan. 20.—During the 
present season the New Bedford Civic 
Music Association is presenting the 
following artists: Victor Chenkin, the 
Gordon String Quartet, Myra Hess, 
pianist, and the New Bedford Choris- 
ters and Orchestra, Thompson Stone, 
conductor. The Three Arts Bureau 
presented the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus, the Shoob String Quartet, 
the New Bedford Symphony Orchestra, 
Clarence Arey conductor, the Circle 
Gounod Chorus, R. Godreau conductor, 
and the Thursday Musical are all in- 
teresting events in the musical life of 
this community. A. J. S., Sr. 





Musicians’ Foundation to Get $10,000 
Bequest 


The Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., of 
New York, will receive $10,000 under 
the will of Mrs. Rebecca W. von Inten, 
who died at Wiesbaden, Germany, last 
year. The bequest is to be known as 
the “Ferdinand von Inten Fund.” 





SOCIETY ISSUES BULLETIN 


New York Musicological Group Opens 
Third Season with Meeting 


The New York Musicological Society, 
the membership of which includes a 
number of leading writers and musical 
theorists, opened its third season with 
a meeting recently at 1 West Sixty- 
eighth Street. The society has recently 
issued the first of a series of bulletins, 
containing a brief account of its forma- 
tion, aim, character and scope, as well 
as the general principles governing its 
membership and meetings. 

Discussions of musicological problems 
have been held frequently during the 
last two seasons, and a number of pa- 
pers have been read by members as 
well as non-members of the society, in- 
cluding Joseph Yasser, Otto Kinkel- 
dey, Charles Seeger, E. G. Stringham, 
Joseph Schillinger, Henry Cowell, 
Adolph Weiss, Leon Theremin and oth- 
ers. Several papers have also been 
read before the Russian Group of Musi- 
cologists of New York, with which the 
Society is affiliated. 

One of the most important activities 
of the society will be close cooperation 
with an organization which is now be- 
ing formed for the purpose of publish- 
ing a series of musicological works in 
English or translated from other lan- 
guages. 


Springfield Music Critic Heard as Bari- 
tone Recitalist, with Alfred Troemel, 
Violinist 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 20.— Wil- 
lard M. Clark, music critic of the 
Springfield Union, made one of his in- 
frequent appearances as a concert bari- 
tone recently at the Springfield Con- 
servatory of Music, in a joint recital 
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with Alfred Troemel, violinist. Mr. 
Clark sang arias by Bach and Handel, 
and songs by Schumann, Wolff and 
Tchaikovsky. Mr. Troemel, head of the 
violin department at the conservatory, 
and concertmaster of the Springfield 
Symphony, was heard in the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. Katherine Gravelin, of 
the conservatory faculty, was accom- 
panist for both artists. J.F.K., JR. 





Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 124) 


delicacy necessary for the best pro- 
jection of the music of this master. 
The personnel of the quartet includes 
Sascha Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, 
violins; Louis Kaufman, viola, and 
Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, ’cello. ‘ 





Other Concerts 





THEODORE ULLMAN, Steinway Hall, 
Jan. 8. The youthful pianist displayed 
promise in a difficult program some- 
what taxing his ability. 


CONSTANCE EISENBERG, ten-year-old 
pianist, Chalif Hall, afternoon of Jan. 
10. Making her debut before an audi- 
ence of over 500 persons, Miss Eisen- 
berg far exceeded expectations in tech- 
nique and good taste, charming her 
hearers with her playing of a preten- 
tious program. 


AMELIA BRANCA, soprano; GIUSEPPE 
ADAMI, violin, and JOSEF FERGIUELE, 
piano. > on Friday evening musicale 
at Hotel Carlyle, Jan. 15. Interesting 
program effectively presented. 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, Negro baritone, 
Town Hall, Jan. 16. Voice of fine qual- 
ity well handled. Program of Negro 
music, Old Italian numbers and mod- 
ern works, all well given. Robert Hem- 
ingway, accompanist. 


BERNICE KEMSLER, diseuse. Barbizon- 
Plaza, Jan. 19. Good interpretation of 
folk-songs in French, English and Ger- 
man. 


PAULA FIRE, soprano, with Kupiscu 
STRING QUARTET. Barbizon-Plaza, Jan. 
19. Voice of good quality well produced. 
Well-chosen program including aria 
from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore.” Quar- 
I played works by Haydn and Pogol- 
jeff. 





Ethel Glenn Hier’s Production of Mac- 
Dowell Play Given in Roselle 


Rosette, N. J., Jan. 20.—Ethel 
Glenn Hier’s musical production, “The 
Boyhood and Youth of Edward Mac- 
Dowell,” was presented by the Junior 
MacDowell Club of Roselle Park and 
Roselle, at the Clio Club in this city 
on the afternoon of Jan. 2. The pro- 
duction, under the direction of Sarah 
Mulford, was given as a benefit for 
the MacDowell Colony in Peterborough, 
N. H. The performers were much 
applauded. 





Glazounoff Conducts Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in His Own Works 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 10.— An event of 
much interest was the festival concert 
of Glazounoff’s works given by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra on a recent 
Sunday, which was conducted by the 
composer as guest. Cecilia Hansen 
played his Violin Concerto. 





Nino Martini, twenty-six-year-old 
Italian tenor, from Verona, will make 
his American debut as the Duke in 
“Rigoletto” with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company at the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 28. 
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Facing a Soprano in Her Providence Recital | 


The Providence Community Concert Association Listening to Lily Pons at the Soprano’s Recital in the Rhode Island City on Dec. 22. This Audience of 3,000 Is Claimed by the Community Concert 
Service to Be the “Largest Organized” Audience in the World 


PROVIDENCE HEARS 
VARIED CONCERTS 


Festival Chorus Assisted 


by Bauer—Recitals 
Well Attended 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 20.—The midwinter 
concert of the Providence Festival 
Chorus took place on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 10, in the Majestic Theatre. 
John B. Archer was the conductor. The 
guest soloists were Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist, who played superbly piano works 
by Gluck, Chopin, Schumann and De- 
bussy, and Elsie Lovell Hankins, con- 
tralto. A capacity audience heard a 
varied program which included sacred 
choruses from the works of Rachmanin- 
off, Palestrina and Handel, and lighter 
numbers from operettas by Archer, 
Herbert and Sullivan. The “Gloria” 
from Franck’s Mass in A terminated 
the program. The chorus was assisted 
in this number by Walter R. Morris, 
tenor; Van Veachton Rogers, harp, and 
Robert F. Austin, ’cello. The accom- 
panists were George Faulkner, organ- 
ist, and Roy P. Bailey, pianist. 

Lily Pons, Metropolitan Opera colora- 
tura soprano, gave a recjtal in Loew’s 
State Theatre on the evening of Dec. 
22. The concert was the third in the 
new Community Concert Association 
series and was attended by a capacity 
audience. Mme. Pons sang arias from 
“Magic Flute,” “Perle du Brésil,” “Ri- 
goletto” and “Barber of Seville,” old 
Italian and English works, and modern 
Russian and French numbers, rousing 


the enthusiasm of the listeners more 
than has any other program in this 
series. Giuseppe Bamboschek was the 
accompanist. 


English Singers Heard 


In a return engagement, the English 
Singers of London presented the third 
in the Pembroke College concert series 
in Alumnae Hall, Brown University, on 
the evening of Jan. 15. Motets by Byrd 
and Sweelinck were followed by madri- 
gals and folk-songs. Of special inter- 
est was the thirteenth century rota 
“Sumer is icumen in,” attributed to 
John of Fornsete. 

Barre-Hill, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, returned to Providence on 
Jan. 14 as artist for a Chopin Club 
guest night, in Memorial Hall. Ac- 
companied ably by René Viau, he 
pleased a large audience with a pro- 
gram which included an Old Gaelic 
Rune and works by F. Dudleigh Ver- 
nor, Sibelius, Algazi, Kramer, San- 
doval, Leoncavallo, Schumann and 
Hageman. 


Karg-Elert in Recital 


Dr. Sigfrid Karg-Elert of Leipzig 
gave an organ recital in Sayles Hall, 
Brown University, on Jan. 15, the oc- 
casion being a “Memory Day” for Ed- 
gar John Lownes. The program was 
made up entirely of transcriptions or 
original compositions of the artist. Out- 
standing were the “Suite Bretonique” 
in four movements by César Franck 
and the performer’s Partita in C Minor. 


Fiedler Leads Symphony Men 


Arthur Fiedler conducted a group of 
fifty players from the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra in the Pawtucket High 
School Auditorium on Jan. 12. This 
was one of the concerts sponsored by 
the Pawtucket Civic Concert Associa- 
tion. The program included the Sym- 
phony in F Minor, No. 4, by Tchaikov- 
sky, a Suite for strings by Corelli. the 
Piano Concerto by Schumann and the 
Overture to “Tannhauser.” 

A two-piano recital of interest was 
presented by May Atwood Anderson 
and Beatrice Ward at the home of Mrs. 
George St. John Sheffield on Jan. 5. 
The program included the Bach-Philipp 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major, The 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn by 
Brahms, the Marceta, Berceuse and 
Polka from Casella’s “Pupazzetti,” 
“The Poisoned Fountain” by Bax and 
an arrangement of Ravel’s “La Valse.” 

University Groups Appear 

The Brown University Glee Club, un- 
der Arthur B. Hitchcock of the Depart- 
ment of Music, presented a concert 
in the auditorium of the Rogers High 
School in Newport on Jan. 15. Tenor 
solos were sung by John E. Flemming, 
Jr., and special numbers were given by 
the University Quartet and Octet. 

The Brown University Orchestra 
gave a concert in the Guild Hall of 
Christ Church, in Fitchburg, Mass., on 
Jan. 15. Composers represented on the 
program were Mozart, Weber and Jo- 
hann Strauss. The president of the 
orchestra is A. M. Burgess, Jr., and 
the coach, Arlan Coolidge of the de- 
partment of music. 

Dr. W. L. Chapman gave a well-at- 
tended lecture in the Providence Public 
Library on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 17, 
on the program to be given by the Bos- 


ton Symphony. These lectures, which 
precede each symphony concert, are a 
continuation of a series given last sea- 
son by Dr. Chapman, under the auspices 
of the Monday Morning Musical Club. 
ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


Holst Leads American Premiere of His 
“Hammersmith” in Providence 


[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 20.—Gustav Holst 
conducted the Boston Symphony here 
last evening as guest in a program that 
featured his orchestral scherzo, “Ham- 
mersmith.” The work, which had its 
first hearing in America on this oc- 
casion, was cordially received. A. C. 





Chicago Bohemians Hold Annual 
Dinner 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—The annual din- 
ner of the Bohemians was held at the 
Palmer House on Jan. 10. The event 
was attended by 650 people, a larger 
number than attended the previous sea- 
son’s dinner. Proceeds of the event 
were devoted to the Bohemians’ char- 
itable fund for the relief of needy 
musicians. 

Herbert Witherspoon presided as 
toastmaster. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Frederick A. Stock and Rufus C. 
Dawes. The musical program was pre- 
sented by Vladimir Horowitz, Cesare 
Formichi, Claire Dux, Tito Schipa, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, and Ruth Pryor, 
Edward Caton, and an ensemble from 
the Civic Opera ballet. The accom- 
panists were Isaac Van Grove, Fred- 
erick Schauwecker and Leo Kopp. 

A. G. 





